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PREFACE 


Most of the higher reading-books m English Literature that 
have hitherto been used in our Indian Schools, having been 
originally compiled for the use of English boys, are in many 
■ways unsuited to the capacities and tastes of Indian students , 
whilst some of those compiled xn this country, having been 
restricted (by the laws of copyright and by other causes) to the 
earlier portion of Modem English Literature, have become more 
or less obsolete The book of * Selections ’ which is now offered 
to the public represents an attempt to meet the want here in- 
dicated, — the want of a reading-book which, whilst it offers to 
Indian students the best models of a pure and simple style m 
an interesting and instructive form, contains nothing that is not 
‘ within easy range of their comprehension and ordinary experi- 
ence ’ I have selected every passage with the utmost care, 
always keeping these points m view I have endeavoured to 
make each extract complete in itself, and to take care that all 
are of a nature likely to interest young Indian students, to give 
them a fair idea of the style of the authors quoted, and to teach 
them to write and speak good English The poetical extracts, 
which are neither numerous nor long, are all ns simple and easy 
as possible No author has been used of an age earlier than 
that of Addison, and no poet earlier than Goldsmith , and I 
have been able, by the courtesy of many distinguished living 
writers, and of several great publishing firms, to give more 
than usual prominence to the writings of the present day and of 
the present century 

It is believed that a style formed by the study of Addison 
and Goldsmith may be improved and modernised by the studj 
of easy specimens of later writers — of De Quincey and Charles 
Lamb, of Kingsley, Freeman, Matthew Arnold, and others 
The comparative difficulty of the English of the present day to 
Indian students has made the task of selection in many cases a 
very laborious one , but my toil will be more than repaid if it 
result m the wider diffusion amongst the educated youth of 
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India of an intelligent acquaintance, however slight, with tho 
moiIcs of the best modem authors 

I have to acknowledge my deep obligations to the great living 
writers who have poimitted me to make extracts from their 
works, many of whom express veiy kind sympathy with this 
nttenipt of mine, and the warmest interest m everything con- 
nected with Indian education To Dr Freeman especially, to 
Professor Max Mullei, to Canon Kingsley , to Mr Froude, and 
to blr Matthew Arnold, I am particularly indebted , also to 
Mr Newman Mr Tennyson, Mr Bobert Bi owning, Mr Smiles, 
Sir Arthur Helps, and bln W G Pnlgrnve I have to thank 
Mi Charles Dickens foi permission to use the works of his late 
distinguished father , and Mr Browning for a similar permission 
with legal d to the writings of the late Mrs Barrett Bi owning 
T haie leceived no less courtesy from the great English and 
Scotch publishing films, to whom — to Messrs Macmillan, to 
Mi John Murray, to Messrs Strahan, to Messrs Chapman and 
Hall to Messrs Smith, Elder, and Co , to Messrs Blackwood 
ind Sons, and to Messrs A and C Black — I beg to offer my 
coidinl thanks for then several permissions to use the copyright 
vorks (undei then control) of Kingsley, Freeman, Heber, 
Tennyson, Dickens, Alison, Thackeray, and De Quincey 

I venture to behove that the introduction of numei ous Indian 
scenes and Oriental stones will prove a valuable featuio of this 
little collection , for the nght to use these, I have to offer my 
best thanks to Mnjoi Osborn, to Dr Hunter, to Mr Talboys 
Wheelei , and to Mi Griffith 

Finally, I wish to express my appreciation of the kind help 
I have received from many distinguished Native scholars in 
making these selections Professors Peary Chum Sircar and 
Mokesh Chunder Baneqea, of the Presidency College, B&bu 
Prasanna Kumdi Sarvddkikdn, Principal of the Sanskrit 
College , Bdbu Bholanauth Paul, Head Master of the Hindu 
School , and Bdbu Gnsh Chunder Deb^Head blaster ot the 
Hare School — have all favoured me by looking through most of 
the proof sheets , and I have made a good many alterations and 
additions m accoi dance with their advice 


R L. 



INTRODUCTION. 


BY THE EDITOR 


On the Study of English Liteiaturc in Indian Schools 

The study of English literature occupies a large portion of 
the time of boys m the higher classes of nearly all Indian 
schools of the upper grade The objects aimed at in this course 
of study are mamfold7~'but of these, by far the most im- 
portant is that of teaching the boys io understand and write 
good English It must of course be remembered that there 
r are other ends also to be attained, which must not be lost sight 
% of first, that of conveying to the minds of the youth of India 
those valuable lessons of truth and morality which adorn 
the pages of tlio greatest English writers, secondly, that of 
giving them useful information about the world in which we 
live, and about the common things of every-day life, without 
which information no boy can be said to be educated , thirdly, 
that of instructing them in the wonders of modem Science, 
which can as yet be learnt only m the languages of Europe, 
tf and lastly, that of enabling them to appreciate and to enjoy 
the beauties of Literature, which is one of the highest and 
purest and most ennobling pleasures of which the human mind 
is capable But, after all, these are only the secondary aims of 
the instruction in English literature that is given in Indian 
schools , and they will be attorned most easily and most 
thoroughly m the long run, if the attention of the boys during 
the greater portion of their school-course be directed mainly 
to the great object of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
language itself m its best form 

A thorough knowledge of a language imp hes two things 
ff first, the possession of a Inigo vocabulary m that language — 
that is, the knowledge of the meanings and uses of such a large 
number of words ns may be sufficient to convey all possiblo 
forms of thought , and secondly, a familiarity with the idiom 
of that langunge — that is, a knowledge of the various ways 
m which the words should be combined, m order to express 
correctly and adequately the se ntiments which are intended 
to bo conveyed A largo English vocabulary can only be 

u 
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obtained by the cmeful and intelligent leading, repeated over 
and ovei again, of the woiks of a consideiable number of the 
best English -writers on various subjects, and an accurate 
knowledge of the idiom of the language, though it may be 
partially learnt from grammars, can only be thoroughly acquned 
by the same laborious process 

As soon as an Indian boy has learnt the English letters, 
he is usually set to read easy words and simple sentences from 
a ‘ Primer , ’ and if the exact meaning of each word, and the 
general meaning of each sentence, be fully and cleally explained 
to him in his mother-tongue, he will m tins way at once 
begin to acquire a stock of English words The character of 
the boy’s future Icnowledge, m jiomt of accuracy and thorough- 
ness, will much depend on the care and labour which may be 
bestowed on these eaily lessons Every word, with its mean- 
ing m the vernneulai, should be learnt by heart and frequently 
lepeated to the master, and should be written out again and 
again, as soon as the boy can write the English cliaractei 
Almost simultaneously with these simple reading-lessons, it 
is well to accustom the learner to the elementary rnles of 
grammai , which, like the leading-lessons, should be copiously 
explained in the vernacular, and both rules and explanations 
should be written out and committed to memory It may be 
noticed heie that those Primers aio the best m which both 
words and phrases aie taken from the works of standard 
nutkois, and it would be well if the explanations given to 
boys, even m them earliest lessons, v ere framed so as to cone- 
spond exactly to the sense m which the particulai words or 
phrases me used by those authors 

The system, thus briefly sketched, should be ngoiously 
followed out in oveiy pait of the school-boy’s course, its details 
will of course require to bo modifie d and developed in the various 
stages of that course But throughout, the boy’s reading should 
bo confined as much as possible to the woiks of thegieal masters 
of English prose and Enghsh poetry, 01 at any rate to the 
writings of authors whoso style is formed upon these models 
At an eaily period in the boy’s school-life he should daily leain 
by heart a shoit extract from Addison, Goldsmith, 01 Cow pci 
These repetition-lessons will tako the place of the ‘voids and 
meanings’ learnt by heait at the eaihest stago , and ns time 
goes on, a wider range of moro modem and more difficult 
authors may be selected Poetical extracts aic especially 
useful foi this purpose, foi the exact v. ords and phrases arc moi o 
easily retamed in the memory when they me in a metrical 
form, and a judiciously graduated senes of easy selections — 
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beginning w ith Goldsmith nnd Cowper, passing/; on . to Scott 
and IVoidswoith, and enduig with Term} sorraaifd Bi owning 
— will teach the leamei as much good English ofabccpi esent 
day os the same quantity ot the Lest prose, and will not str ain 
the memory so severely The grammai lessons commenced 
in the lower classes are of course continued and extended in 


. the Inghei The learner now has this advantage, that he can 
^illustrate the meaning of each rule by instances drawn from 
his reading-book , and the master can show his pupils that 
eveiy sontenee of Addison’s Essays, every line of Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village, may lie thus used as examples of grammatical 


construction 


The use of written exeieises should be largely extended 
m the middle and higher portions of the school course The 
kind of exercise which is most useful in the formation of a 


good stylo is probably that which is called ‘translation and 
retrnnslation ’ The m istei gives his pupils a shoi t extract from 
a great English author to be translated into their vemaculai 
language, and when this is done, the original is taken away, nnd 
the pupils aic diiected to retranslate then exercise into English 
By this method the boys are insensibly led to adopt the best 
models for then English composition, and the connection 
between the vemaculnr and the English phrases and foims of 
construction, having been impiessed on their minds from two 
different points of view, is likely to be thoroughly mastered 
Every boy ought to be accustomed to woilc of this kind for 
some years, before ho is allowed to attempt any original 
English composition 

Tlie question has often been asked, Whoso writings furnish 
the best model of English style that can bo recommended to 
Indian students ? The inquiry is a very important one, and 
especially so to those v ho have to direct the Enghsh lending of 
the boys in oui Indian schools , for experience teaches that an 
inaccurate or inelegant style acquired m early youth is seldom, 
perhaps never, got nd of m later hfe And yet it is probable 
that the question has ne\ er been satisfactorily answered , and 
indeed the onlv possible msu er, that would be likely to meet 
with the approval of all competent judges, would be a negative 
one — showing what books oi kinds of books snould not be studied 
by the } oung student Tho fact is, it is practically impossible 
to form a good stj lo on the model of any one author, 01 even on 
the model of the writings of any one period The beauties of 
tho 01 iginal style are neailj nlway s exaggerated into blemishes. 
and its distinctive features at the best are apt to becomo offen- 
Bive mannerisms in tho process of imitation. Il the student’s 
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reading bo, too exclusively confined to tbo classical English of 
the age bf Addison, his stjlo almost lnvaiiably becomes archaic. 
The dignified eloquence and the rounded and somewhat pompous 
sentences of Johnson naturally degenerate, when copied by 
any but the greatest mnstcis of composition, into bombastic 
and udiculous nonsense On the otliei hand, the very terseness 
and vigoiu of the best lecent authors rendei them obscuro Tind' 
difficult to Indian students, just as the English scliool-boy 
finds the Latin of Tacitus fai harder and moie unmanageable 
than that of Livy The piosc of Addison and Goldsmith, of 
Robertson and Paley, is not, ns a rule, so concise^ as that of 
the greatest authors of the piesent centuiv, nncPit certainly 
does not furnish so valuable a model for dnect imitation, ix> 
those who wish to vinte good English of the piesent day, but 
pei haps for the veiy lenson that it is not so concise, it is far 
mom leadily and thoroughly grasped, m all its fulness of mean- 
ing, by the 3 oung learner The almost flond beauty of Do 
Quincey — the easy and cai eless grace of Charles Lamb — the lialf- 
tendei, half-cynical huruoui of Thackeray — the aitistic elegance 
of Ruskin — the gentle earnestness of John Henry Newman 
— the fervid eloquence of Fioudc — the exquisite refinement 
of Matthew Arnold, all piesent difficulties of sty le to tho 
young Indian student, which ho u ill not find m the writings 
of the latei years of the eighteenth centuiy Of all great 
living authors, it seems piobable that Tvingsle) r and Freeman 
are almost the onh r tv 0 whose wn tings me generally readilv 
understood by the boys of 0111 Indian schools Even m tlieso 
two cases, the unknown and foreign scenes so fi equently depicted 
by tbo foimei, and tbo abstruse 01 at least unfamiliar nature of 
the historical discussions of the lattei, lendei them difficult, 
and make it impossible for Indian boys to study any one of 
the works of eithei authoi, as a whole, until a later period 
than even the most advanced stage of then school course 
When we turn to poetry, the case is even stiongei, and it 
will he obvious to everyone competent to form an opinion 
on the subject, that the dreamy and generally nichaic splen- 
dour of Tennyson, and the grand philosophical refinements 
and abstractions of Browning, must geneially be lost upon the 
minds of the youth of India — who nevertheless can take an 
honest and intelligent pleasuie in the unadorned simplicity of 
Goldsmith and the graceful tenderness of Cowper 

It was asserted above that the writings of the eighteenth cen- 
tury do not furnish so valuable a model for direct imitation to 
those who wish to wnto good English of the present day, as the 
Writings of more recent authors, and this appears to he an 
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in itself, and may be made bigbly instructive , whilst the style 
is more simple and less pompous than that of most othei works 
by the same author, and possesses in a high degiee the cleai- 
ness and fulness always characteristic of his writings Simul 
taneously* 01 nearly so, with these easy lessons may be read 
some extracts, selected for then extreme simplicity, fiom a few 
modem authors, especially from those woiks written particu- 
larly for children The delightful account of tho phenomena 
of earthquakes, from the Rev Canon Kingsley’s Madame How 
and Lady Why , the intioduetory sections of general Aryan 
history from Mr Freeman’s Sketch of Em opean History, some 
simple extiacts fiom the late Mi Dickens’ Child’s Histoiy of 
England , may well be introduced into the course at this point 

Some clever and observant Bengal schoolmasteis have 
noticed that thou pupils leadily take to, and understand, 
English accounts of Indian scenes and Indian stones, at a veiy 
early stage of their English reading This is quite natuial , 
for the boys’ own expenence, and the traditions of then homes, 
supplement their scanty knowledge of the language, and help 
them to understand words and phrases which might othei vase 
be meaningless to them. This fact will not be lost sight of in 
the course we are supposing , and passages from Hebei ’s Indian 
Journal, and from the writings of well-known living Anglo- 
Indian authors, may well be given to Indian students at an 
earlier age than that at which they will be fit to 1 end passages 
of hke difficulty, lefening only to foreign scenes The great 
advantage of this leading will be that, combined with the 
study of Kingsley and Freeman above lecommended, it will 
early sei ve to modernise the style of the learner , which might 
otherwise become so closely moulded on that of the eighteenth 
century writers as to be incapable of receiving a moie modoin 
form at a later stage 

It appeal’s unnecessary to descnbe tho proposed courso in 
all its furthei details The selections given in the following 
pages indicate its extent and scope, and from tho point at 
winch we have amved above, the future leading of the leainor 
will be airanged almost (if not exactly) in clnonological oidei, 
passing from the earhei writers to tho Intel The coiuse in 
poetry should bo arranged so that the poets and the piose 
writers of the same ago may be lead togethei It has already 
been pointed out that one of the best uses to which poetical 
extracts can be put, in such a course ns that which is now pio- 
posed, is to serve as daily repetition-lessons 

A few words have been prefixed to the extracts from each 
author, giving his date, the names of his most impoitnnt or 
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most widely-iead woiks, and (m many cases) the characteristic 
featuies of Ins style It is lioped that these remaiks may be 
of value to the learners, as giving them some slight acquaint- 
ance with the history and general character of the best mo- 
dem English literature, and also to the masters, as seivmg 
the purpose of an index 01 guide-post to aid them m arrang- 
ing the course so ns to suit the capacities of then pupils 
Foi instance, in the short notice prefixed to an extract from 
Paley, attention has been particularly dnected to the fact that, 
amongst all oui gieat proso wiiteis, the stylo of Paley is that 
■winch is most fieo from ornamental digression and allusion 
A judicious teacher "wall at once mfei that such a style, being at 
the same timo eminently pure and foicible, is peculiarly useful 
as a modol by winch to correct that tendency to a florid and 
discursive style, which is often observed in young writers of 
this country In those cases m which an author’s style (though 
generally good and worthy of imitation) is marrod by any defect 
or mannerism which ought to be avoided, 01 is marked by an) 
peculiarity difficult of imitation, it is advisable for the master 
to explain clearly the nature of tho defect or the peculiarity to 
Ins pupils, before commencing the study of that author Thus, 
he may with advantago point out to them that tho solemnity 
of Johnson may easily degenerate into bombast, that tho fami- 
liarity and case of Lamb may degenerate mto flippancy, and so 
on with othei writers In those cases m which the mannerism 
is excessive, and is generally found to be very contagious — as 
foi instance in the case of Macaulay — it is probable that no 
beaut)’- of language 01 general elegance of style will atone for 
tho defect, from an educational point of view , and it is perhaps 
best to postpone the rending of such authors until a latei period 
of the student’s life than that which is usually passed at school 
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MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


PART I— PROSE 


JOSEPH ADDISON, 

BORN 1672, DIED 1719, 

Is chiefly famous as an Essayist, though he was also a poet of considerable 
merit. Ho gained great popularity , and also the favour of the Government, 
by writing a poem, called 'Ihc Campaign , m honour of tlio successes gained 
by tho great general Marlborough At a later period, in 1718, he published the 
tragedy of Cato , and these tiro are his best-knoivn poetigal performances. 
But his literary reputation mainlv rests on tho Essavs which die contributed 
to the periodicals called tho Taller, the Spcctatqr, nnddlie Guardian These 
Essays treat of a vast number of different subjects', and are distinguished 
by the romnrhpblo.clcnmcss of their stv le, and the appropriateness of the lau 
gam^cto tho sentiments. Addison’s prose is always elegant and idiomatic. 

He was alsp a'liuccessful politician He held successively tlio important 
posts of Under Sefcretar) of State, Chief Secrctarv for Irelnnd, and Secretary 
of State. 


Tvme 

t, 4 

We all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith Seneca, 
and yet have much more than we know v, hat to do ■until Our 
lives, says he, are spent eithei in doing nothing as all, or in 
doing nothing to the puipose, 01 m doing nothing that wo 
ought to do We are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them That noble 
Philosopher has described our inpnn.siatgncy with ourselves in 
this particular, by all those various turns, of expression and u 
thought which are peculiar to his writings '{ ■> 1 f 1 / 

I often consider mankmd as wholly inconsistent with itself 
m a pomt that hears some affimtv to the former Thmivli we 
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seem gneved at the shoituesi qf life in general, we aie wishmg 
/ eveiy penod of 'it at an end The minor longs to bo at age, 
then to be a man' of busmess^heii to make up an estate, then 
to arrive at konouis, then to letne Thus, although the whole 
of life is allowed by every .one to be shoit, the several divisiom 
of it appeal long and tedious Wo aie foi lengthening our span 
in general, but would fam contract the paits of which it is com- 
posed The usuroi v ould bo vei y well satisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between tbo piesent moment and 
next quarter-day The politician would be contented to lose 
thiee years m his life, could he placo things in the postuie 
which he fancies they will stand m aftei bucIi a involution of 
time The lovci would be glad to stnke out of Ins existence 
nil the moments that ai e to pass aw ay bcfoi e the happy meeting 
Thus, as fast as our time 1 uus, v e should bo very glad m most 
parts of our lives that it ran much fastei than it does Several 
hours of the day liaug upon oui hands, nay, we wish away 
whole years and travel tlnough time as thiough a country 
filled with many wild and emptj v\ nstes, which wo would fam 
hurry ovei, that we may amve at those several little settle- 
ments 01 imagmaiy points of rest which me dispei sed up and 
down in it It 

If wo divide the life of most men into twenty parts, we shall 
j find that at least nineteen of them me mere gaps jmd chasms, ^ 
which aie neithei filled votli pleasure noi busmess I do not, 
howevei, include in this calculation the life of those men who 
aie in a perpetual hurry of afiairs, but of those only who me 
not always engaged in scenes of action , and I hope I shall not 
do an unacceptable piece of seivice to these persons, if I point 
out to them certain methods foi the filling up then empty 
spaces of hfo The methods I shall piopose to them me as 
follow 


t 

J 


J 


The first is the exeicise of vntue, in the most geneial 
acceptation of the woid That paiticulai scheme which com- 
pichends the social vntues, may give employment to the most 
industrious tempei, and find a man m busmess more than the 
most active station of life To advise the ignorant, leheve the 
needy, comfoi t the afflicted, ai e duties that fall m oui way almost 
every day oi oui lives A man has frequent oppoi tumties of 
mitigating the fieiceness of a paity, of doing justice to the 
character of a deserving man , of soitemng the envious, quieting 
the angry, and rectif ying the piejiidiced , which are all of them 
employments sufEea to a reasonable nature, and bring great 
satisfaction to the person who can busy himself m them with 



discretion 



Tlieie is another kind of^'HftoXf IMk r inKf Ihnd jomployment 
for those retired hours m wfucfiV© nr© altogSl^er left to oiu- 
selves, and destitute of comjini^vand conye^$tt/ 6 n , I mean 
that intercourse and communicatin'*, rnrory leasonablo 
creatuio ought to maintain with fee. great r of his being 
The man who lives itndei an habittrrr^Sense of the Divine 
Presence keeps up a perpetual cbeeilulness of temper, and 
onjoys every moment tho satisfaction of thinking lumself in 
companj 7 with his deaiost and best of friends The time novei 
lies heavy upon him it is impossible for hun to bo alone 
His thoughts and passions are the most busied at such hours 
when those of other men aie the most unactivo Ho no sooner 


steps oat of the world but his henit burns with devotion, 
swells v> ith hope, and tnnmpbs in tho consciousness of that 
Presenco which eveiywlieie surrounds him , or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, its sorrows, its appiehensions. to the great 
Supporter of its existence 

I have lieie only considered tho necessity of a man’s being 
vutuous, that ho may line something to do, but if wo 
consider further, that tho exeicise of virtue is not only an 
amusement for the tune it lasts, but that its influence extends 
to those parts of our existence which ho beyond tho grave, and 
that om whole eternity is to take its coloui fiom those hours 
which we hero employ m virtue 01 m vice, the aigumeut re- 
doubles upon us, foi putting m practice this, method of passing 
array oui time 

When a man has but a little stock to impiore, aud has 
oppoitumties of turning it all to good account, what shall we 
think of him if he suflera nineteen paits of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his rum 01 disadvan- \ 
tags? But because the mind cannot be always m its fervours ,. 
nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessaiy to bnd out 
proper employments foi it in its relaxations ^ 

The next method theieforo that. I would pioposo to fill up 
our time, should be useful and innocent flyvei-sin ns I must 
confess I think it is below reasonable cieatures to be altogethei 
conversan t in such diversions as are meiely innocent, md 
have nothing else to lecommend them, but that Iheio is no 
huit in theniX- VVhethei any kind of gaming has e\en thus 
much to say foi itself, I shall not deteimme , hut I think it is 
veiy vondoiful to see persons of the best sense passing away 
a dozen hours together iu shuffling and dividing a pack of 
cnids, with no other conversation but what is made up of a 
few game phrases, and no othei ideas but those of black or 
led spots ranged together in difleient figiues Would not a 
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man laugh to htai an} one of tins species complaining that life 
is short ? 

The Stage might he made a perpetual source of the most 
noble and useful entertainments, weie it under pioper regu- 
lations 

But the mind nevei unbends itself so agreeably as in the 
conversation of a veil chosen fuend Theie is indeed no 
blessing of hfe that is any way comparable to the enjoyment 
of a discreet and vntuous fuend It eases and unloads the , 
mind, clears and impioves the understanding, engenders thoughts 
nnd knowledge, ammates virtue and good resolutions, soothes 
and allays the passions, and finds employment foi most of the 
vacant hours of life 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, one 
would endeavour after a moie general conversation with such 
as are able to entertain and impiove those with whom they con 
verse, which are qualifications that seldom go asundei 

There aie many othei useful employments of life, which 
one would endeavour to multiply, that one might on all occa- 
sions have recourse to something, rather than suffer tho mind 
to lie idle, or run adrift with any passion that chances to rise 
in it 

A man that lias a taste of music, painting, or architecture, 
is like one that has another sense, when compared with such as 
have no relish of those arts The florist, the plantei, the 
gnrdonei, the husbandmau, w hen they are only as accomplish- 
ments to the man of foitune, aie great i oliefs to a country- 
life, and many ways useful to those w ho aie possessed of 
them 

But of all tho diversions of life, them is none so piopei to 
fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful and entertain- 
ing authors But this I shall only touch upon, because it in 
some measure intei feres with tho tlind method, which I shell 
propose in another paper, for the employment of oui dead 
unactive hours, and which I shall only mention in general to 
be the pursuit of knowledge — Sped at 01 , No 93 


The Same 

The last method which I pioposod in my Satui day's Paper, 
for filling up thoso empty spaces of life which are so tedious 
and buidensome to idle people, is the employing ourselves in 
tho pursuit of knowledge. I lemembei Mr Bogle, speaking 
of a certain mineral, tells us, that a man may consume his 



whole life m the study of it, 'without ai 1 ivmgjs^ ijhe know- 
ledge of all its qualities Thd trulii of lt^rsA^fchfere is not 
a single science, or any branch of iV^tirqprai^Sji/^ot furnish 
a man with business ioi life, thoneh ^iff •we r-gAmuch longer 
than it is ’ 


I shall not here engage on these beaten subjects of the 
usefulness of knowledge, noi of the pleasuie and perfection 
it gives the mind, noi on the methods of attaining it, noi 
lecommend any particulu branch of it, all which have been 
the topics of many other writers , but shall indulge myself 
in a speculation that is more uncommon, and may therefoie 
perhaps be more entertaining 

I have before shown how tho unemployed paits of lifo 
appear long and tedious, and shall here endeavour to show 
how those parts of life which are exercised in study, reading, 
and tho pursuits of knowledge, are 'long but not tedious, and 
by that means discover a method of lengthening our lives, 
and at the same timo of turning all tho parts of them to our 
adwmtage 

Mr Locke observes, ‘ That we get the ldoa of time, or filia- 
tion,) by leflecting on that tram of ideas which succeed one 
anothei m our mmds that for this reason, when we sleep 
soundly without di earning, we have no peiception of time, 
oi the length of it whilst we sleep , and that the moment 
wheiem wo leave ofl to thmk, till the moment wo begin to 
think again, seems to hai e no distance ’ To winch the authoi 
adds, ‘And so I doubt not but it \\ on Id be to a waking man, 


if it were possible for him to keep only ono idea m his mind, 
without variation , and the succession of others and we see, CJU 


tlmt ono who fixes his thoughts very intently on one tiling, 
c o ns to take but little notice of the succession of ideas that 


pass in 1ns mind whilst he is taken up with that earnest 
contemplation, lets slip out of his account a good pait of 
tha t durat ion, and thinks that time shorter than it is ’ 

Wd might carry this thought further, and consider a man 
os, on one side, shoitenmg his tune by thinking on nothing, 
or but a few 'things, so, on the othei, as lengtheningat' by 
employing Ins thoughts on many subjects, or by entei taming 
a quick and constant succession of ideas Accordingly 
Monsieur Mallebranchc, m his Enquvt y after Truth , (which 
was published several years hefoie Mr Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding) tells us, that it is possible some 
creatures may think half an hour ns long as we do a 
thousand years , or look upon that space of duration which 
we call a minute, as an hour, a week, a month, or a whole age 


t 
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Tins notion of Monsiem JifallAn anche is capable of some 
littlo explanation fiom vvhnt T liavo quoted out of Mi Locke , 
foi if oui notion ot time is predated by oui reflecting on the 
succession of ideas m our mmd, and this succession may be 
infinitely accelerated 01 letarded, it will follow, that different 
beings may have different notions of the same parts of dura- 
tion, according ns then ideas, tv Inch we suppose are equally 
distinct m each of them, follow one anothei in a gi eater or less 
degree of lapidity 

Theio is a iamons passage m tho Alcoran, which looks ns 
if Mahomet had been possessed of the notion wo aie now 
speaking of It is theie said, that the Angel Gabriel took 
Mahomet out of Ins bed one morning to give him a sight of 
all things in the seveu heavens, in Paradise, and m Hell, 
which tho Pioplict took a distinct view of, and nftei having 
held ninety thousand confoiences with God, was brought back 
again to his bed All this, xivs tho Alcoran, was transacted ' 
in so small a space of time, that Mahomet at Ins return found 
his bed still vvaim, and took up an enthen pitchei, which 
was tin own down at the veiy instant tint tho Angel Gabriel 
carried him away, before the watei was all spilt 

There is a veiy pretty story in the Tniki-sh Talcs, which 
beais some affinity to the sublet wo are now' upon A Multan 
of Egypt, who was an Infidel, used to laugh at this circum- 
stance in il [ahomeis life, as what was altogethei impossible and 
absuid, but conversing one day with a great Doctor m the 
Law, who had tho gift of woikmg miracles, the Doctoi told 
him he would quickly convince him of the tiutli of this 
passage in the history of Mahomet, if ho would consent to 
do what he should desue of him Upon this the Sultan was 
directed to place himself by a huge tub of watei, which he 
did accordingly , and as he stood by the tub amidst a cuclo 
of his great men, tho holy man bid him plunge his head into 
the watei, and diaw it up again The King accordingly 
thrust lus head into the water, and at the same time found 
himself at the foot of a mountain on the sea-shore The King 
immediately began to rage against his Doctoi for this piece 
of treacheiy and witchcraft, but at length, knowing it was in 
vam to be angiy, ho set himself to think on proper methods 
for getting a livelihood m this strange country Accoi dingly 
he applied himself to some people whom he saw at woik in a 
neighbouring wood these people conducted him to a town 
that stood at a little distance fiom the wood, wli&re, after 
some adventures, he married a woman of great beauty and 
fortune He lived with this woman so long, till he had by 
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lier seien sons and seven iLinbhters He tk •'tterwords 
' reduced to great want, -md forex! to think of plving m the 
streets as a porter for his liveliho''d One d.w as he ms 
walking alone by the sea-side being seized with rn »nv me'nn- 
choly reflections upon ins former and his present state of life 
which had msed a fit of devotion in Inm he threw off his 
clothes with a design to wash himself according to the custom 
of the 2Ta^iori r tans, before he said his pm ers 

After his first plunge into the sea he no sooner raised his 
head above the water but he found himself standing bv the 
side of the tub, with the great men of the court about him 
and the holy urn at his side He immediately upbraided his 
teacher for having sent him on such a course of adventures 
and betrayed him into so long a state of misery and servitude , 
but was wonderfully surprised when he heard that the state 
he talked of was only a dream and delusion , that he had not 
Hatred from the place where he then stood , and that he had 
only dipped his head into the water and immediately taken 
it ont again 

The [Mahometan Doctor took this occasion of instructing 
the Saltan, that nothing was unpossib'e with God and that 
He, with whom a thousand vears axe but as one dav. can, if 
He pleases, make a single day, mv a single moment, appear to 
ony of His creatures as a thousand years 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern fibles 
with the notions of those two great philosophers whom I 
have quoted in this paper , and shall only, by wav of appli- 
cation, desire him to consider how we may extend life beyond 
its natural dimensions, by applying ourselves diligently to the 
pnrsuits of knowledge 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by Ins ideas, as 
those of a fool are bi Ins passions The time of the one 
is long, because he does not know what to do with it so is 
that of the other, because he distinguishes every moment of it 
with useful or amnsmg thought , or, m other words, because 
the one is always washing it away, and the other always 
enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life in the man who is 
grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that of lnm who 
is grown old in ignorance and folly 1 The latter is like the 
owner of a barren country, that fills his eve with the prospect 
of naked bills and plains, which produce nothing either profit- 
able or ornamental , th e other beholds a beautiful and spacious 
landscape divided into dehghtfnl gardens, green meadows, friut- 
fnl fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of lus 
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possessions, -{hat is - not- covered with some beautiful plant or 
tlowei — Spectatm -, -Ho 94 


The Soul 

The course of my last speculation, led me insensibly into a 
subject upon wbicb I always meditate with great delight, I 
mean the Immortality of the Soul 1 was yesteiday walking 
alone in one of my fuend’s woods, and lost myself m it very 
agreeably, as I was lunrnng ovei in my mind the several argu- 
ments that establish this great point, which is the basis of 
morality, and the souice of all the pleasmg hopes and secret 
joys that can arise m the heart of a reasonable creature I con- 
sidered those several proofs, drawn — 

First , from the natuie of the soul itself, and particularly its 
immateriality, which, though not absolutely necessary to the 
eternity of its duration, has, I think, been evinced to almost at 
demonstration 

Secondly, fiom its passions and sentiments, as particularly 
fiom its love of existence, its honoi of annihilation, and its 
hopes of immortality, with that scciet satisfaction which it finds 
m the practice of virtue, and that uneasiness which follows in 
it upon the commission of vice 

Thiidly, from the natuie of the Supieme Being, whose 
justice, goodness, wisdom, and veracity aieall concerned in this 
great point 

But among these and other excellent aiguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one dmwn fiom the peipetual 
progiess of the soul to its perfection, without a possibility 
of evei arriving at it , which is a hint that I do not lemember 
to have seen opened and improved by others who have written 
on this subject, though it seems to me to cairy a gieat weight 
with it How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the soul, which is capable of such immense perfections, and 
of receiving new improvements to all eternity, shall fall 
away into nothing almost as soon as it is cieated? Are such 
abilities made foi no purpose? A biute amves at a point 
of perfection that he can never pass m a few years he has 
all the endowments ho is capable of, and weie he to live ten 
thousand moie, vould be the same thing he is at present 
Were a human soul thus at a stand m hei accomplishments, 
were hei faculties to be full blown, and incapable of farther 
enlargements, I could imagine it might fall away insensibly, 
and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can we 
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believe a thinking being that is in^K ^e^efi^ ^)rogress of 
improvements, and tiavelling on from perSe&8eirl>o perfection, 
after having just looked abioad into the woiks of its Cieator, 
and mado a few discoveries of His infinite goodness, wisdom, 
and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in the very 
beginning of hoi enquiries ? 

A man, considered m his piesent state, seems only sent 
into the world to propagate his land Ho provides himself 
with a Successoi , and immediately quits his post to make room 
for him 

He does not seem boin to enjoy life, but to deliver it down 
to others This is not surprising to consider in animals, 
which me formed for our use, and can finish their business in 
a short life The silk-worm, aftei having spun hei task, lays 
her eggs and dies But a man can never have taken m his 
full measnro of knowledge, has not tame to subdue Ins passions, 
establish his soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his 
nature, before he is burned off the stage Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? 
Can ho delight m the production of such abortive intelligences, 
such short-lived reasonable beings 1 Would he give us talents 
that are not to he exerted? — capacities that are never to he 
gratified? How can we find that wisdom winch shines 
through all Ins works, m the formation of man, without look- 
ing on this world as only a nurseiy foi the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational cieatures, which rise up 
and disappear m such qiuck successions, am only to leceive 
their first rudiments of existence heie, and afterwaids to bo 
transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
spread and fiouiish to all eternity ? 

Theie is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant 
consideration m religion than this of the perpetual progress 
which the soul makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period m it To look upon the 
soul as going on from strength to sti ength, to consider that 
she is to slime foi ever with new accessions of glory, and 
bughten to all eternity, that she will bo still adding virtuo 
to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge, carries m it some- 
thing wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the muid of man Nay, it must be a piospect pleasing to 
God himself, to see his creation for ever beautifying in bis 
eyes, and draw mg nearer, to him, by greater degiees of 
resemblance 

Methmks tins single consideration, of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to bxtinguish all 
' c 
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envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in supenoi That 
Cherub which now appeals as a God to a human soul, knows 
veiy well that the penod w ill come about in eternity, when tho 
human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is , nay, when 
she shall look down upon that degree of perfection, as much 
as she now falls short of it It is time tho highei natuie Btill 
advances, and by that means preserves his distance and 
superiority m the scale of being , but he knows that, how high 
soevei the station is of which he stands possessed at present, 
the inferior natui e will at length mount up to it, and s hin e 
foith in the same degree of glory 

With what astonishment and veneiation may we look into 
oui own souls, where there aie such hidden stores of vntue 
and knowledge, such unexhausted sources of perfection 1 
We know not yet what we shall be, noi will it evei enter 
into the heart of man to conceive the gloiy that will be 
always in leserve foi him The soul considered with its 
Creatoi, is like one of those mathematical lines that may 
diaw nearer to auothei foi all eternity without a possibility 
of touching it and can theie be a thought so transpoi ting, 
as to consider ourselves in these peipetual approaches to him, 
who is not only the standard of perfection but of happiness 1 — 
Spectator, No 111 


Instinct of Brutes 

M\ friend Sn Bogei is very often merry with me upon my 
passing so much of my time among his poultry , he has caught 
me twice oi thrice looking aftei a bird’s nest, and several times 
sitting an hour or two togethei near a hen and chickens He 
tells me ho bebeves I am personally icquamted with eveiy 
fowl about his house, calls such a particulai cock myfavounte, 
and frequently complams that Ins ducks and geese havo moie 
of my company than himself 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with those specula- 
tions of natuio which are to be mode in a countiy-lifo , 
and as mv leading has very much lam among books of 

Natural History, I cannot foibeai recollecting upon this 

occasion the several remaiks which I havo met with in 
authors, and compiling them with what falls under my own 
observation the aiguments foi Piovidenee drawn fiom 
the Natural History of animals being m my opinion demon- 
strati! e 

The make of e\ery kind of mimnl is different fi-om that of 
eveiy other kmd, and yet there is not the least turn in the 
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muscles or twist in the fibies of any one, which does not lender 
them more piopei for that paihcular animal’s way of lifo than 
any other cast 01 texture of them would have been 

It is astonishing to considei the different degiees of caie 
that descend from tho parent to the young, so fai as it is 
absolutely necessaiy foi the leaving a posterity Some cieatures 
cast then eggs as chance dnects them, and think of them no 
fai thei , as insects and several lands of hsh Others, of a rncei 
frame, find out pioper beds to deposit them m, and theie leave 
them, as the serpent, the crocodile, and ostnch Others 
hatch their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able to shift foi 
itself 

Wlrnt can we call tbo pnnuplo w hich dnects evoiy different 
kind of bud to observe a partieulai plan ni the stiucture 
of its nest, and dnects all of the same species to work after 
the same model 1 It cannot be Imitation , foi though you 
batch a crow nudei a bon, and nevei let it see any of the 
works of its own kind, the nest it makes shall be the same, 
to the laying of a stick, with all the othei nests of the same 
species It cannot be Reason , for were animals indued with 
it to as great a degree ns man, then buddings would be as 
different ns ours, according to the different conveniences that 
they would propose to themselves 

Is it not remaikable, that the samo tempei of weather, 
wluch raises this gemal warmth m animals, should cover 
the trees with leaves and the fields with grass for their 
security and concealment, and produce such infinite swarms 
of insects for the support and sustenance of then lespectivo 
broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent should be so 
violent while it lasts , and that it should last no longei than is 
necessaiy for the preservation of the young 1 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified by a very 
baibarous experiment, winch I shall quoto at length, as I 
find it in an excellent authoi, and hope my readers will 
pardon the mentioning such an instance of cruelty, because 
there is notlung cau so effectually shew the strength of that 
principle in animals of which I am here speaking ‘A pei 
son w r ho was well skilled m dissection opened a bitch, and 
as she lay m the most exqmsito tortures, offered her one of her 
young puppies, which she immediately fell a belong, and foi 
the tune seemed insensible of her own pam on the removal, 
she kept her eye fixt on it, and began a wailing sort of cry, 
wluch seemed rathei to pioceed from the loss of hei young one, 
than the seuse of hei own toiments ’ 
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But Notwithstanding Ibis natural loro in brutes is much 
more violent* and intense than m rational creatures, Provi- 
dence has taken 'c!re that it should ho no longer troublesome 
to the parent than it is useful to the jonng for so soon as 
the wants of the latter ceaso, the mother withdraws her fond- 
ness, and leaves them to provide for themselves and what is a 
very remarkable circumstance in this part of instinct, we find 
that the love of the parent may ho lengthened out beyond its 
usual time, if the preservation of the species requires it, ns we 
may see in birds that duvo av\ ay then joung as soon as they 
mo able to get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the nest, or confined w ithin a cage, or by any 
other means appear to be out of a condition of supplying their 
own necessities 

This natural love is not observed m nmmals to ascend from 
the young to tho parent, w hich is not at all necessary for the 
continuance of tho species Noi indeed in reasonable creatures 
does it arise in any proportion, as it spreads itself downwards , 
for in all family affection, wo find protection granted and 
favours bestowed are greater motives to love and tenderness, 
than safety, benefits, 01 life leceivcd 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing for the 
reason of animals, and telling us it is only our pnde and preju- 
dices that will not allow them tho use of that faculty 

Benson shews itself m all occurrences of life, whereas 
the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but m what 
immediately regards his own preservation, 01 the continuance 
of Ins species .'Anim als m their generation are wiser than 
tho sons of men, but then wisdom is confined to a few pai- 
ticulars, and lies in a Veiy narrow compabs Take a brute 
out of Ins instinct, and you find him wholly deprived of 
understanding To use an instance that comes often under 
observation 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a nest in 
places unfrequented, and free from noise and distuibance I 
When she has laid her eggs m such a manner that she can 
cover them, what care does she take in turning them frequently 
that all parts may partake of the vital warmth \ When she 
leaves them to provide for hei necessary sustenance, how 
punctually does she return before they have time to cool, and 
become incapable of producing an animal 1 In the summer 
you see her giving herself greater freedoms, and quitting her 
care foi above two hours together , hut in winter, when the 
rigour of the season would chill the principles of life, and 
destroy the young one, she grows more assiduous in her 
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attendance, and stays away but ]ialfNtl& the 
birth approaches, with bow much nicety-^ncf'ntfenj^r/ does 
sho help tho cluck to break its pnson 1 j^ofitarClkcTn oti ce of 
her covering it from the injuries of the neather, providing it 
proper nourishment, and teaching it to help itself, noi to 
mention liei forsaking the nest, if after tho usual time of 
y reckoning the young one does not make its appearance A 
chemical operation could not be followed with greater art or 
diligence, than is seen in the hatching of a chick , though there 
are many other birds that shew an infinitely greater sagacity 
in all the forementioned particulars 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this seeming 
ingenuity, (which is indeed absolutely necessary for the propa- 
gation of the species), considered in other respects, is without 
the least glimmerings of thought or common sense She 
mistakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it in the 
same manner she is insensible of any increase or diminution 
- m the number of those sbe lays sbe does not distinguish 
between lier own and tboso of another species , and when the 
birth appears of never so difleient a bird, aviII cherish it foi 
her own In all these cmcumstances which do not carry an 
immediate regard to the subsistence of herself or her species, she 
is a very idiot 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more mysterious in 
nature than this instinct m animals, which thus rises above 
reason, and falls infinitely short of it It cannot he accounted 
for by any properties in matter , and at tho same time works 
after so odd a manner, that one cannot think it the faculty of 
an intellectual being For my own part, I look upon it as 
upon the principle of gravitation m bodies , which is not to be 
explained by any known qualities inherent in the bodies 
themselves, nor from any laws of mechanism, but, according to 
the best notions of the greatest philosophers, in an immediate 
impression from the first mover, and the divine energy acting in 
the creatures — Spectator, No 120 


The Same 

As I was walking this morning in the great yard that 
belongs to my friend’s country-house, I was wonderfully 
pleased to see the different workings of instinct m a hen 
followed by a brood of ducks The young, upon the sight of 
a pond, immediately ran mto it , while the stepmother, with 
all imaginable anxiety, hoveied about the borders of it, to 
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call them out of ati element that appealed to hei bo dangerous 
and destructive As the different punciple winch acted m 
these different animals cannot be termed reason, so when we 
call it Instinct, i\e mean something no lme no knowledge of 
Tome, as I hinted m my last papei, it seems tho immediate 
direction of Piovidence, and such an operation of the Supremo 
Being, as that which detci mines all the poitions of matter to 
then propei centres A modem philosopher quoted by Monsieur 
Baylo m his learned Dissei tation on tho Souls of Brutes, dohvers 
tho same opinion, though in a bolder foi m of words, where ho 
says, ‘ God Himself is tho Soul of Brutes ’ Who can tell what 
to call that seeming sagacity m animals, which dnects them to 
such food as is proper foi them, and makes them naturallj 
as oid whatever is noxious or unwholesome ? Tully has observed 
that a lamb no sooner falls fiom its mother, but immediately 
and of lus own accord applies itself to tho teat Dampier, m 
lus Tiavels, tells us, that vlion seamen me tin own upon any of 
„ the unknown coasts of Amenca, they never venture upon the 
flint of any tree, how tempting socier it may appeal, unless 
thej obsene that it is maikcd with tho pecking of birds, but 
fall on without any fear or apprehension wheie tho birds have 
been before them 

But notwithstanding animals have nothing like tho uso 
of reason, w e find in them all the lower parts of our nature, 
tho passions and sonses m their greatest strength and per- 
fection And hero it is woith orn observation, that all beasts 
and birds of prey nio wonderfully subject to anger, mahee, 
lovonge, and all tho other violent passions that may animate 
them m search of their piopei food , as those that are mcapablo 
of defending themselves, 01 annoying others, 01 whoso safety- 
lies chiefly m their flight, are suspicious, fearful and apprehen- 
sive of every thing thoy see or heai , whilst others that are of 
assistance and uso to man, have then natures softened with 
something mild and tractable, md by that means are qualified 
for a domestic life In this case the passions generally 
correspond with tho make of the body We do not find the 
fury of a lion m so weak and defenceless an animal as a lamb, 
nor the meekness of a lamb m a creature so aimed for battle 
and assault as the lion In the same mannei, we find that 
particular animals have a moie oi less exquisite shaipness and 
sagacity m those particular senses which most turn to then 
advantage, and in which their safety and welfare is the most 
concerned 

Nor must we here omit that great variety of aims with 
which nature has differently fortified the bodies of several 
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lands, of animals, such ns claws, hoofs, and horns, teeth and 
tusks, ft tail, a sting, a trunk, 01 a proboscis It is likewise 
observed by naturalists, that it must be some hidden prin- 
ciple distinct from wliat wc call lenson, which instructs 
animals m the Use of these their arms, and teaches them to 
manage them to the best advantage, because they naturally 
defend themselves with that part m which their stiength lies, 
before the weapon he formed in it, as is lomnrknble in lambs, 
which, though they are bred within doors, and never saw 
the actions of their own species, push at those wdio approach 
them with their foreheads, before the fii3t budding of a hoin 
appears 

I shall add to these general observations, an mstnneo which 
3 \fi Locke has given us of Providence oven in the imperfections 
of a creature which seems the meanest and most despicable in 
the whole animal woild JFe may, says he, from the maLe of 
an oyster, or cocUe, conclude that it ha <• not so many nor 
so quid* senses as a man, or several other animals nor if 
it had, would it, %n that state and incapacity of transferring 
itself fiom one place to anothei, he bettered by them What 
good would sight and hearing do to a creature, that ctinnot 
piove itself to or fiom the object, icheicm at a distance it 
pciccwcs good or evil ? And would not quickness of sen- 
sation be an inconvenience to an animal, that must be still 
where chance has once placed it , and thei e i eceive the afflux of 
coldei or warmer, dean oi foul walei , as it happens to come 
to it ? 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr Locke anothei out of 
tho learned Dr Mooi,who cites it from Caidan, in relation 
to another animal which Providence has left defective, hut at 
the same time has shewn its wisdom in the formation of that 
oigan in which it seems chiefly to hai e failed Whatismoie 
obvious and ordinary than a mole l — and i/et what mot e 
palpable aigument of Piovidencc than she? The membeis of 
her body ai e so exactly fitted to her nalui e and manner of 
hje For hei dv piling being under gi ound where nothing 
is to be seen, Nature has so obscui ely fitted her with eyes, that 
naturalists can hardly agiee whethei she have any sight at 
all or no But for amends, what she is capable of for her 
defence and warning of danger, she has very eminently 
conferred upon her , foi she is exceedingly quick of hearing 
And then her shoit tail arul shoit legs, but bioad forefeet 
armed with shaip claws, we see by the event to what purpose 
they are, she so swiftly woikmg herself under ground, and 
making her way so fast in the earth as they , that behold it 
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cannot but admire it ZTei legs tlieiefoie aie shot, that she 
need dig no more than will serve the mere thickness of her 
body, and her fore-feet are hood, that she may scoop away 
much eaith at a time and little 01 no tad she has, because 
she courses it not on the qiound, like the rat 01 mouse, of 
whose kindred she is, but lives under the earth, and is fain 
to dig herself a dwelling the) e And she making her way 
though so thick an element, which will not yield easily, as 
the an or the watei , it had been dangerous to have di awn 
so long a tin in behind her for her enemy might fall upon 
her real , and fetch her out, before she had completed or got full 
possession of her works . 

I cannot forebear mentioning Mi Boyle’s remnik upon this 
last creatuie, who, I lemember, somewhere in his woiks 
observes, that though the mole be not totally bbnd (as it is 
commonly thought) she has not sight enough to distinguish par- 
ticular objects Ilor eye is said to have but one humour m it, 
which is supposed to give her the idea of light, hut of nothing 
else, and is so formed that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal Whenevei she comes up into bi ond day she might be 
in danger of being taken, unless she were thus affected by a 
light striking upon kei eye, and immediatelv warning her to 
bury herself in her proper element More sight would he use- 
less to her, as none at all might be fatal 

I have only instanced such animals as seem the most im- 
perfect works of nature , and if Providence shows itself even m 
the blemishes of these creatures, how much more does it discovei 
itself in the several endowments which it has variously bestowed 
upon such creatures as are more or less finished and completed 
m them several faculties, according to the condition of life in 
which they aro posted 

I could wish oui Royal Society would compile a Body of 
Natural History, the best that could he gathered together from 
hooks and ohseivations If the several wiiteis among them 
took each his paiticulai species, and gave ns a distinct account 
of its original, birth, and education, its policies, hostilities, and 
alliances, with the frame and textuie of its inward and outward 
parts, and particularly those that distinguish it fiom all other 
animals, with their peculiar aptitudes foi the state of being m 
winch Providence has placed them, it would be one of the best 
sei vices their studies could do mankind, and not a little redound 
to the glory of the All-wise Conti iver 

It is true, such a Natural History, after all the disquisitions 
of the learned, would be infinitely short and defective Seas 
and deserts hide millions of animals from our observation. 
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Innumerable artifices and stratagems are acted in the howling 
wilderness and in the Great Deep, that can nevei como 
to our knowledge Besides that there are infinitely moie 
species of creatures which are not to be seen without, nor 
indeed with, the help of the finest glasses, than of such as are 
bulky enough for tbo naked eye to take hold of How ever, 
from the consideration of such animals as lie within the 
compass of oui knowledge, we might easily form a conclusion 
of the rest/ that the same vanety of wisdom and goodness 
inns through the whole creation, and puts every creature m a 
conchtion to pionde foi its safety and subsistence in its proper 
station 

Tully has given us an admirable sketch of Natural History, 
m his second Book concerning the Natuie of the Gods, and 
that in a style so raised by metaphors and descriptions, that it 
lifts the subject above lailleiy and udicule, which frequently 
fall on such nice observations when they pass thiough the hands 
of an ordinary wntei — Spectator , No 121 


Temperance 

Tiiehe is a stoiy in the Arabian Ku/ Jits' Tales of a King 
who had long languished under an ill habit of body, and had 
taken abundance of remedies i o no purpose At length, says 
the fable, a physician cured him by the following method 
Ho took a hollow ball of wood, and filled it with several 
drugs , nftei which he closed it up so artificially that nothing 
appeared Ho likewise took a mall, and after having hollowed 
the handle, and that part which strikes the ball, he enclosed 
in them several drugs after the same manner ns in the ball 
itself He then ordered the Sultan, who was lus patient, to 
exercise himself eaily in the morning with these lightly pre- 
pared instruments, till such time as he should sweat When, 
as the story goes, the vutue of the medicaments perspiring '' 
thiough the wood, had so good an influence on the Sultan’s ^ 
constitution, that they cured him of an indisposition winch *- 
all the compositions ho had taken inwardly had not been able 
to remove This eastern allegory is finely contrived to show 
us how beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that exercise 
is the most effectual physic I have described, from the ge- 
neral structure and mechanism of a human body, bow abso- 
lutely necessary exercise is for its preservation I shall in this 
place recommend another great preservative of health, which m 
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many cases pioduces tlie same effects as exercise, and may, m 
some measuie, supply its place, where opportunities of exercise 
aie wanting The pieseivative I am speaking of is tempei- 
ance, which has those paiticulai advantages above all other 
means of health, that it may bo practised by all ianks and con 
ditions, at any season 01 m any place It is a kind of regimen 
into which eveiy man may put lnmself, without mten option to 
business, expense of money, 01 loss of time If exercise tin on a 
off all supeiilmties, tem poianco pi events them , if exeicise clears 
the vessels, temperance neithei satiates 1101 overstrains them , 
if exeicise raises proper feiments m the humours, and pio- 
motes the circulation of the blood, tempeiance gives Nature hei 
full play, and enables her to exert herself m all hei foice and 
vigom , if exeicise dissipates a growing distemper, temperance 
staives it 

Physic, foi the most pai t, is nothing else but the substitute 
of exercise 01 temperance Medicines me indeed absolutely 
necessary m acute distempers, that cannot wait the slow 
operations of these two gieat instillments of health, but did 
men live in an habitual couise of exercise and tempei-ance, 
tlieie would be but little occasion foi them Accordingly we 
find that those parts of the w oild me the most healthy, wheic 
they subsist by the chare , and that men lived longest when 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when they had 
little food besides what they caught Blistering, cupping, 
bleeding, ai e seldom of use but to the idle and intemperate , 
as all those mwaid applications which are so much in piac- 
tice among us, aie foi the most part nothing else but expe- 
dients to make luxury consistent with health The apothecary 
ig perpetually employed in counteimmmg the cook and the 
vintner It is said of Diogenes, that meeting a young man 
who was going to a feast, he took him up in the street 
and earned linn home to Ins friends, as one who was running 
into imminent danger, had not he prevented him What would 
that philosopher have said, had he been present at the glut- 
tony of a modem meal 1 ? Would not he have thought the 
mastei of a family mad, and have begged his servants to tie 
down his hands, had he seen him devour fowl, fish, and flesh , 
swallow oil an d vinegai, wines and spices, throw down salads 
of twenty different lieibs, sauces of a hundred ingredients, con- 
fections and fruits of numberless sweets and flavours 1 What 
unnatural motions and counterferments must such a medley 
of intemperance pioduce in the body f Bor my part, when I 
behold a fashionable table set out m all its magnificence, 1 
fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, feyers and lethargies, 
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with otlioi innumerable distempers lying m ambuscade among 
tbe disbes 

Nature debghts m the most plain and simple diet Ever} 
animal, but man, keeps to one dish Herbs aie tbe food of 
tins species fisb of tha/ETand flesh of a thud Man falls upon 
everything that comes in Ins way, not tbe smallest fiuit 01 
excieScence of tbo earth, scarce a berry 01 a mushroom, can 
escapo lnm 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate rule foi 
temperance, because what is luxury in one may be tem- 
perance m anothei , but there are few that have lived any 
time in the world, who aio not judges of their own con- 
stitutions, so far as to Icnow what kinds and wliat propor- 
tions of food do best agiee with them Were 1 to considei 
my readers as my patients, and presenbe such a land of 
tompenmee ns is accommodated to ail peisons, and such as 
is jiarticularly suitable to om climate and way of living, I 
would copy the following rules of a very eminent physician 
Make your whole lepast out of one dish If you indulge m 
a second, avoid drinking any thing stiong, till you have 
flushed your meal , at the same time abstain from all sauces, 
01 at least, such as are not the most plain and simple A 
man could not be well guilty of gluttony, if be stuck to these 
few obvious and easy rules In the first case there would 
ho no vauety of tastes to solicit his palate, and occasion 
excess , noi in the second any artificial provocatives to relieve 
satiety, and creato a falso appetite Were I to presenbe a 
lulo foi dunking, it should be foimed upon a saying quoted 
by Sn William Templo , The first qlass jor myself, the second, 
for my friends, the third for good humour , arid the fouHh 
for mine enemies But because it is impossible for ono who 
lives in the woild to diet himself always in so philosophical 
a manner, I think oveiy man should have Ins days of absti- 
nence, according as lus constitution will permit These are 
great rekefs to nature, as they qualify her for struggling with 
hunger and thirst, whenever any distemper or duty of life ma} 
put hei upon such difficulties, and at the same time give 
her an opportunity of extneatang horself fiom her oppressions, 
and recovering the several tones and spungs of her distended 
vessels. Besides that, abstinence well-timed often lolls a sick- 
ness in ombryo, and destioys the first seeds of an indisposition 
It is observed by two or three ancient authors, that Sociates, 
notwithstanding he lived m Athens dining that great Plague, 
which has made so much noise through all ages, and lias been 
celebrated at different times by such eminent hands , I say, 
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notwithstatulihg‘‘thhfr v ' J ha lt\ed m the timo of ibis devouring 
pestilence, lid nfcvci ^^jrtught Hie lensl infection, which tlio^ 
wntora uimmmoltsljrhsctibc to that umntcmiptcd temperance 
which lie always obsenod 

And lieio I cannot but mention an obscnntion winch I 
ha\o often lundo, upon leading the In os of the philosophers, 
and compiling them with any scries of kings or great men 
of the snino number If wo considu the^e ancient sages, a 
great pai t of whoso philosophy consisted m a temperate and 
abstemious course ot life, one would think the life of a phi- 
losopher and the life of a man weie of two different dates 
For wo find that the generality of these wise men were 
nearer nn hundred than sixty yeai-s of ago at the timo of 
their rcspcctne deaths But tbo most lemaikable instance 
of the elhcacy of temporanco towards the procuring of long 
life, is wlint we meet with m a little book published by r 
Lewis Conmo the Venetian, winch I the rather mention 
because it is ot undoubted credit, as the late Venetian Am- 
bassador, w bo w ns of the s unc family , attested more than once 
m convcisation, when bo resided m England Cornaro, who 
was tbo uutlioi of the little treatise I am mentioning, was of 
an infirm constitution, till about folly, when by obstinately 
persisting in an exact course of temperance, bo recovered a 
peifect state of health , insomuch that nt fourscoro he pub- 
lished his book, w Inch has been translated into English undei 
the title of .bine and Certain Method s of attaining a long 
and healthy Life Ho lived to give a tim'd or fourth edition 
of it, and after having passed 1ns hundredth year, died without 
pnm or agony, and like one who falls asleop The treatise I 
mention has been taken notice of by several eminent authors, 
and is written w ith such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion, and 
good sense, ns aro the natural concomitants of temperance and 
sobuctj — Spectator, No 195 
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Lexicographer, cssa) ist, pool, nnd cnfic Ills clncf works nrc A Dictionary 
of the English Language, pnblishcd in 1755 , Essays, published in The Rambler, 
1760-1752, Essays, in the Idler, 1758-17G0 , Rasselas, 1759, Lines of the 
English Poets, 1779-1761 Ho wns n mnn of \crj great learning, and his 
stylo, though somewhat hea\ \ , nml delighting too much in long words nnd 
ponderous, antithetical sentences, is singular!} correct nnd clear 


Beset ijotwn of a Palace in a Valley 

Ye wlio listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope , who expect that 
age will perform the promises of jonth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day will ho supplied by the monow , attend to 
the history of Easselas, pnnee of Abyssmm 

Easselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor, in whose 
dominions the Father of Waters begins his course, whose 
bounty pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters over 
the woild the harvests of Egypt 

According to the custom which has descended from ago to 
age among the monarchs of the torrid zone, Easselas was con 
fined in a private palace, with the othei sons and daughters of 
Abyssinian royalty, till the ordei of succession should call him 
to the throne 

The place, which the wisdom or policy of antiquity lind 
destined foi the residence of tho Abyssinian punces, was a 
spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhnra, smrounded on 
every side by mountains, of which the summits overhang tho 
middle part The only passago by which it could bo entered 
was a cavern that passed under a lock, of which it had long 
been disputed whethei it was the woik of natuie oi of human 
industry The outlet of the cavern v os concealed by a thick 
wood, and the mouth which opened into the valley vas closed 
with gates of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient days, to 
massy, that no man, without the help of engines, could open or 
shut them 

From the mountains on eveiy side nvulets descended, that 
filled all the valley with verduie and fertility, and formed a 
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lake in the middle, inhabited by fish of every species, and fre- 
quented by oveiy fowl whom natum hns taught to dip the wing 
mwutei Tins lako discharged its supeifiiuties by a stieam, 
which enteied a daik cleft of the mountain on tho northern 
side, and fell with dieadful noisofiom pieupico to piecipice, 
till it was lieaid no mom 

Tho bides of the mountains a\cio coveicd vuth trees, the 
bunks of the biooks weie divei allied as ith dossers esoiy blast 
shook spices fiom the locks, and evciy month dropped friuts 
upon the giound All animals that Into tho grms, 01 lnossse 
tho sin ubs, sshotliei Avild 01 tame, Avandeied in this extensive 
on cuit, seemed liom beasts of pi 03 bj tho mountains Ashich 
confined them On ouepait avoio flocks and herds feeding 111 
the pustules, on anothei all tho boosts of chase frisking in tho 
lawns tho spughtly lad avos bounding on tho rocks, the subtle 
monkey ti dicing in tho trees, and the solomn elephant reposing 
m tlio sliado All tho diversities of the Asoild sveie brought 
together, the blessings of iintuic weie collected, and its evils 
extracted and excluded 

The valley, wide and fiuitful, supplied its inhabitants with 
tho necessaries of hfo , and all delights and superfluities weie 
added at the annual visit which the enipeior paid his children, 
when tho non gate v\as opened to the sound of music and 
during eight days, every one that lesided in tho A'alley v\as 
lequired to piopose whatever might contribute to make seclu- 
sion pleasant, to fill up tho vacancies of attention, and lessen 
tho tcdiousness of time Every desire was immediately granted 
All tho artificers of pleasure v\ere called to gladden the 
festivity , tho musicians exerted tho pov\ ei of harmony, and the 
dancers showed then activity before the pmices, in hopes that 
they should pass thou lives m blissful captivity, to winch those 
only v\ero admitted whose peifoimanee was thought able to 
add novelty to luxury Such w as the appearance of seem it} 
and delight which this letiroment afforded, that they to whom 
it was new always desued that it might bo perpetual, and as 
those on whom tlie non gate had oned closed weie nevei 
suffered to return, the effect of longer experience could not be 
known Thus every year pioduced new scenes of delight, and 
new competitors for imprisonment 

Tho palace stood on an eminence, laised about thnty pices 
above the surface of the lake It was divided mto many 
squares, 01 courts, built with gieatei 01 less magnificence, 
according to the rank of those foi whom they weie designed 
The roofs weie tinned mto oiches of massy stone, joined by ft 
cement that giew haidei by tune , and the building stood fiom 
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century to century, deriding the solstitial rains and equinoctial 
hurricanes, without need of reparation 

This house, which was so laigc as to he fully known to none 
but some ancient officers, who successively mheiited the secrets 
of the place, was biult as if Suspicion herself had dictated the 
plan To every loom tlieie was an open and a secret passage, 
oveiy squaie had a communication with the rest, eithei fiom 
the uppei stones by private gallenes, or by subterraneous 
passages Horn the lowci apartments Many of the columns 
had unsuspected cavities in which a long race of monarchs 
had reposited then tieasuies They then closed up the open- 
ing with marble, which w is never to he removed but m 
the utmost exigencies of the kingdom , and recorded then 
accumulations in a book, which was itself concealed in a towei, 
not entered but by the cmpeioi, attended by tho pnneo who 
srood next m succession 


The Discontent of Rasselas m the Happy Valley 

Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to 
know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and xepose, attended 
bj all that weie skilful to delight, and gratified with whatever 
the sense can enjoy They wandered in gaidens of fragrance, 
and slept in. tho fortresses of security Eveiy art was prac- 
tised to make them pleased with then own condition The 
sages who instructed them told them of nothing but the 
miseries of public life and described all beyond the mountains 
as regions of calamity, where discord was alwmys raging, and 
whoio man preyed upon man To heighten their opinion of 
then own felicity, they wore daily enteitained with songs, the 
subject of which wars the happy valley Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoyments, and 
revelry and merriment were the business of e\ ory hour, from 
tho dawn of morning to the close of the evening 

These methods w eie generally successful , few of the princes 
evei w ished to enlarge then bounds, but passed their lives m 
full conviction that they had all within then leach that art 
01 nature could bestow', md pitied those whom nature had 
excluded from this seat of tranquillity, as the spoit of chance 
and the slaves of misery 

Thus they rose m the morning and lay down at night, 
pleased with each other and with themselves , all but Rasselas, 
who, in the twenty -sixth year of Ins age, began to withdraw 
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himself fiom the pastimes and assemblies, and to delight in 
solitary walks and sdent meditation He often sat before 
tables covered with luxury, and forgot to taste the dainties 
that were placed befoie lum he lose abruptly id the midst of 
the song, and hastily retired beyond ‘the sound of music His 
attendants observed the change, and endeavoured to lencw his 
love of pleasure he neglected then offieiousness, repulsed tlieir 
invitations, and spent day aftei day on the banks of rivulets 
sheltered with trees, where he sometimes listened to the buds 
m the branches, sometimes obseived the fish playing m the 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and mountams 
filled with animals, of which some were biting the heibage, and 
some sleopmg among the bushes The singularity of his 
humour made him much observed One of the sages, in whose 
conversation he had foimeily delighted, followed lnm secretly, 
in hope of discoveung the cause of Ins disquiet Hasselas, who 
know not that any one was neai him, having for some time 
fixed his eyes upon the goats that were browsing among the 
rocks, began to compaie their condition with his own 

* What,’ said he, * makes the difference between man and 
all the lest of the animal creation 1 Every beast that strays 
beside me has the same coiporal necessities with myself he 
is hungry, and ciops the grass, he is thirsty, and drinks the 
stream Ins thirst and hunger are appeased , he is satisfied, 
and sleeps he uses agam, and is hungry, ho is again fed, 
and is at lest I am hungry and tluisty like linn, but when 
thust and hungei cease, I am not at rest, I am, like him, 
pained with want, but am not like lnm, satisfied with fulness 
The intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy I long 
again to be hungiy, that I may again quicken the attention 
The buds peck the berries of the com, and fly away to 
the groves, wheio they sit m seeming happiness on the 
branches, and waste then lives m tuning one unvaried relies 
of sounds I likewise can call the lutanist and the singei , but 
the sounds that pleased me }esterday weaiy me to-day, and 
will grow yet moie wearisome to-monow I can discovei in 
me no power of perception winch is not glutted with its 'propoi 
pleasuie, yet I do not feel myself delighted Man surely has 
some latent sense, foi which this place affoids no gratification 
01 he has some dosnes distinct horn sense, which must be 
satisfied befoie he can be happy ’ 

After this he lifted up his head, and seeing the moon rising, 
walked towards the palace As he passed through the fields, 
and saw the animals aiound him, ‘Ye,’ said he, ‘are happy, 
and need not en\ y me, that walk thus among you, burdened 
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with myself, noi do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity, for 
it is not the felioity of man I have many distresses from which 
ye are free , I fear pain when I do not feel it I sometimes 
shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils antici- 
pated surely the equity of Providence has balanced peculiar 
sufferings with peculiar enjoyments 

With observations like these the prince amused himself as 
he returned, uttenng them with a plaintive voice, yet with a 
look that discovered him to feel some complacence in his own 
perspicacity, and to leceive some solace of the miseries of life, 
from consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, and the 
eloquence with which he bewailed, them He mingled cheer- 
fully id the diversions of the evening, and all rejoiced to find 
that lus heart was lightened 


The Wants of him that wants nothing 

On the next day, his old instructor, imagining that he had 
now made himself acquainted with his disease of mmd, was in 
hope of curing it by counsel, and officiously sought an oppor- 
tunity of conference , which the prince, having long considered 
him as one whoso intellects were exhausted, was not very 
willing to afford 1 Why,’ said he, ‘ does this man thus intrude 
upon mo 1 shall I never be suffered to forget these lectures, 
which pleased only while they were new, and to become new 
again, must be forgotten 1 ’ He then walked mto the wood, and 
composed himself to his usual meditations, when, befoie his 
thoughts had taken any settled form, he perceived his pursuer 
at his side, and was at first prompted by his impatience to go 
hastily away , but being unwilling to offend a man whom be 
bad once reverenced, and stall loved, he invited him to sit down 
with him on the bank 

The old roan, thus encouraged, began to lament the change 
which had been lately observed in the prince, and to inquire 
why he so often retired from the pleasures of the palace, to 
loneliness and sdence ‘ I fly from pleasures/ said the prince, 
‘ because pleasure has ceased to please , I am lonely because 
I am miserable, and am unwilling to cloud with my presence 
the happiness of others ’ ‘ You, sir/ said the sage, * ore the 
first v ho have complained of misery m the happy valley I 
hope to convince j ou that your complaints have no real cause 
You are here m frill possession of all the emperor of Abyssinia 
can bestow , here is neither labour to be endured nor danger 

D 
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to be dieaded , yet hero is all that labour or dangei can procure 
or purchase Look round and tell me which of 3 oiu wants is 
without supply if you want nothing, how aie you unhappy 1 ’ 

‘ That I want nothing/ said the prince, ‘ 01 that I know not 
what I want, is the cause of my complaint , if I had any known 
want, I should have a certain wish that wish would excite 
endeavour, and I should not then lepme to see the sun move 
so slowly towards the western mountains, 01 to lament when 
the day breaks, and sleep will no longer hide me from myself 
When I see the kids and the lambs chasing one another, I fancy 
that I should be happy if I had something to pursue But, 
possessing all that I can want, I find one day and one hour 
exactly like another, except that the lattei is still more tedious 
than the formei Let youi experience inform me how the 
day may now seem as short as m my childhood, while nature 
was yet fresh, and every moment showed mo what I nevei had 
obseiwed before I have alieady enjoyed too much give me 
something to desire ’ The old man was surpused at this new 
species of affliction, and knew not what to leply, yet was un- 
willing to be silent * Sir/ said he, * if you had seen the 
miseries of the world, you would know how to value your 
present state ’ * Now,’ said the piince, * you have given me 

something to desue I shall long to see the miseries of tho 
world, since the sight of them is necessary to happiness ’ 


The Prince continues to G-neve and Muse. 

At this time the sound of music pioclaimed the hour of le- 
past, and the conversation was concluded Tho old man wont 
away sufficiently discontented to find that his leasomngs had 
produced the only conclusion which they wore intended to 
prevent But m the decline of life, shame and grief are of 
short duration whethei it be that wo beai easily what we havo 
borne long, or that, finding ourselves m age less regaidcd, 
we less regard others , 01 that we look v ith slight regard upon 
afflictions, to which we know that the hand of death is about to 
put an end 

The prince, whose views were extended to a -wider space, 
could not speedily quiet his emotions He had been before 
terrified at the length of life which nnturo promised him, 
because he considered that in a long tune much must bo en- 
dured he now rcjoicod m his } outh, because in many j cars much 
might be done The first beam of hope that had been ever 
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darted into hie mind lekmdled youth tjQ^is- che^KS^a^cl doubled 
the lustre of his eyes He was fiiedvivfth'Hi^^e^e of doing 
something, though he knew not yet, tnthaifslmctness, either 
end 01 means He was now no longer gloomy and unsocial , 
but, considering himself as mastei of a secret stock of happi- 
ness, which he could only enjoy by concealing, he affected to be 
busy in all the schemes of diversion, and endeavoured to make 
others pleased noth the state of which he himself was weary 
But pleasures can never be so multiplied 01 continued as not 
to leave much of life unemployed , there were many hours, 
both of the night and day, which he could spend without 
suspicion in solitary thought The load of life was much 
lightened , he went eagerly into the assemblies, because he 
supposed the frequency of his presence necessary to the success 
of his purposes , he retired gladly to pnvacy, because he had 
now a subject of thought His chief amusement was to picture 
to himself that woild which he had never seen, to place lumself 
m various conditions, to be entangled in imaginary difficulties, 
and to be engaged in void adventures, but bis benevolence 
always tei ruinated his projects in the relief of distress, tho de- 
tection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of 
happiness 

Thus passed twenty months of tho life of Bassolas He 
busied himself so intensely in visionary bustle that he foigot his 
real solitude , and, amidst hourly preparations for the various 
incidents of human affaire, neglected to consider by what means 
he should mingle with mankind 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned to himself 
an orphan virgin robbed of her little poi tion by a treacherous 
lover, and crying after him for restitution So strongly was 
the image impressed upon his mmd, that he started up m the 
maid’s defence, and ran forward to seize the plunderer with all 
the eagerness of real pursuit Bear naturally quickens the flight 
of guilt Basselas could not catch the fugitive with his utmost 
efforts , hut, resolving to weary by perseverance him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, ho pressed on toll tho foot of the 
mountain stopped Ins course 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his own useless 
impetuosity Then raising his eyes to the mountain, ‘This,’ 
said he, * is the fatal obstacle that hinders at once the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure and the exercise of virtne How long is 
it that my hopes and wishes have flown beyond this boun- 
dary of my life, which yet I never have attempted to sur- 
mount ! ’ Struck with this reflection, he sat down to muse, 
and remembered, that since he first resolved to escape from 
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his confinement, the sun had passed twice over him in his 
annual course He now felt a degreo of regret with which he 
had never been before acquainted He considered how much 
might have been done in the time which had passed and left 
nothing real behind it He compared twenty months with 
the life of man ‘ In life,’ said he, ‘ is not to be counted the 
ignoranco of infancy 01 imbecility of age Wp are long before 
we aie able to think, and ve soon cease from the powei of 
acting The true period of human existence may be reasonably 
estimated at foity years, of winch I hare mused away the foui- 
and-twontieth pai t What I have lost was certain, for I have 
certainly possessed it , but of twenty months to come, who can 
assure me 1 ’ 

The consciousness of Ins own folly pierced him deeply, and 
he was long bofoie he could be reconciled to himself * The rest 
of my time,’ said he, 1 has been lost by the crime or folly of my 
ancestors, and the absurd institutions of my country, I remem- 
ber it with disgust, yot without remorse but the months that 
have passed since new life darted into my soul, since I formed 
a scheme of reasonable fehcity, have been squandered by my 
own fault I have lost that which can never be restored I 
have seen the sun use and set for twenty months, an idle gazer 
on the light of heaven, in this time the buds have left the nest 
of then motliei , and committed themselves to the woods and to 
the skies , the kid has forsaken the teat, and learned by degrees 
to climb the rocks in quest of independent sustenance I only 
have made ro advances, but am still helpless and ignorant The 
moon, by more than twenty changes, admonished me of the flux 
of life the stream that rolled before my feet upbraided my m 
activity I sat feasting on intellectual luxury, regardless alike 
of the examples of the earth and the instructions of the planets 
Twenty months are past, who shall restore then! 1 ' 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his mind he - 
passed four months m resolving to lose no more time m idle 
lesolves, and was awakened to more vigorous exertion by hear- 
ing a maid, who had broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what 
cannot be repaired is not to be regretted 

This was obvious, and Rasselas reproached himself that he 
had not discovered it , having not known, or not considered, 
how many useful hints are obtained by chance, and how often 
the mind, hurried by her own ardour to distant views, neglects 
the tiuths that he open before her He, for a few horns, le- 
gretted his i egret, and from that time bent his whole mind upon 
the means of escaping from the valley of happiness 
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The Pnnce Meditates his Escape 

He now found that it would be very difficult to effect that 
which it was very easy to suppose effected "When he looked 
round about him, he saw himself confined by the bars of nature, 
which had never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
which none that once had passed it were ever able to return 
He was now impatient as an eagle in a grate He passed week 
after week in clambering the mountains, to see if there was 
any aperture which the bushes might conceal, but found all the 
summits inaccessible by then prominence The iron gate he 
despaired to open , for it was not only secured with all the power 
of art, but was always watched by successive sentinels, and was 
by its position exposed to the perpetual observation of all the 
inhabitants 

He then examined the cavern through which the waters of 
the lake were discharged , and, looking down at a time when 
the sun shone strongly upon its month, he discovered it to be 
full of broken rocks, which, though they permitted the stream 
to flow through many narrow passages, would stop any body 
of solid bulk He returned discouraged and dejected, but 
having now known the blessing of hope, resolved never to 
despair 

In these fruitless researches he spent ten months The time, 
however, passed cheerfully away m the morning he rose with 
new hope, in the evenmg applauded his own diligence, and m 
the night Blept sound aftei his fatigue. He met a thousand 
amusements, which beguiled Ins labour and diversified his 
thoughts He discerned the various instincts of animals and 
properties of plants, and found the place replete -with wonders, 
of which he proposed to solace himself with the contemplation, 
if he should never be able to accomplish his flight , rejoicing 
that his endeavours, though yet unsuccessful, had supplied him 
with a source of inexhaustible inquiry 

But Ins original curiosity was not yet abated , he resolved 
to obtain some knowledge of the ways of men His wish still 
continued, but his hope grew less He ceased to survey any 
longer the walls of his prison, and spared to search by new 
tods for interstices which he knew could not be found, yet 
determined to keep his design always in view, and lay hold on 
any expedient that time should offer 
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A Dissertation on the Art of Flying 

Among the artists that had been allured into the happy valley, 
to labour for the accommodation andpleasuie of its inhabitants, 
was a man eminent foi his knowledge of the mechanic powers, 
who had'contnved many engines both of use and recreation 
By a wheel, which the stream turned, he forced the watei into 
a towei, whence it was distributed to all the apartments of 
the palace He elected a pavilion in the garden, around which 
he kept the air always cool by aitificial showers One of the 
groves, appiopnated to the ladies, was ventilated by fans, to 
which the rivulets that ran through it gave a constant motion , 
and instruments of soft music were placed at proper distances, 
of which some played by the impulse of the wind, and some by 
the power of the stieam 

This artist was sometimes visited by Basselas, who w r as 
pleased with every kind of knowledge, imagining that the time 
would come when all his acquisitions should bo of use to him 
in the open world He came one day to amuse himself in his 
usual manner, and found the master busy in building a sailing 
chaaiot he saw that the design was practicable upon a level 
surface, and with expressions of great esteem solicited its 
completion The -workman was pleased to find himself so much 
iegai ded by the punce, and resolved to gam yet higher honours 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ you have seen but a small part of what the 
mechanic sciences can perfoim I have been long of opinion, 
that instead of the tardy conveyance of ships and chanots, man 
might use the swifter migration of wings , that the fields of an 
are open to knowledge, and that only ignorance and idleness 
need crawl upon the ground ’ 

This hint rekindled the prince's desire of passing the moun- 
tains Having seen what the mechanist had already performed, 
he was willing to fancy that he could do more, yet resolved 
to inquire further before he suffered hope to afflict lnm by 
disappointment. 1 1 am afraid,’ said he to the artist, ‘ that yom 
imagination prevads ovei your skill, and that you now tell mo 
rather what you wish than what you know Eveiy animal has 
his element assigned him , the birds have the air, and man and 
beasts the earth ’ ‘ So,’ lephed the mechanist, * fishes have the 

water, in which yet beasts can swim by nature, and man by 
art He that can swim needs not despair to fly • to swim is to 
fly in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim m a subtler We 
mo only to proportion our power of resistance to the diflerent 
density of matter through which wo a i e to pass You will bo 
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necessarily upborne by the air, if 3 on can renew any impulse 
upon it faster than tbe an can recede iioin the pressuie 

* But the exercise of swimming,’ said the prince, ‘ is very 
laborious , the strongest limbs are soon weaned , I am afraid 
the act of flying will be yet more violent , and wings will be of 
no great use, unless wo can fly further than we' can swim ’ 

‘ The labour of rising fiom the ground,’ said the artist, ‘ will 
be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic fowls , but, 
as we mount higher, the earth’s attraction, and the body’s 
gravity, will be gradually diminished, till we shall arrive at a 
legion where the man will float in the air without any tendency 
to fall , no care will then be necessary but to move forward, 
which the gentlest impulse will effect You, sir, whose curiosity 
is so extensive, will easily conceive with what pleasure a philo- 
sopher, furnished with wings, and hovenng m the sky, would 
see the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling beneath him, and 
presenting to him successively, by its diurnal motion, all the 
countries within the same parallel How must it amuse the 
pendent spectator to see the moving scenes of land and ocean, 
cities and deserts I to survey with equal security the marts of 
trade, and the fields of battle , mountains infested by barbarians, 
and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty and lulled by peace 1 
How easily shall we then trace the Nile through all its passages, 
pass over to distant regions, and examine the face of nature 
from one extremity of the earth to the other ’ 

‘ All this,’ said the prince, ‘ is much to be desmed, but I am 
afraid that no man will be able to breathe m these regions of 
speculation and tranquillity I have been told that respiration 
is difficult upon lofty mountains, yet from these precipices, 
though so high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very easy 
to fall therefore I suspect, that from any height where life can 
be supported, there may be danger of too quick descent ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the artist, ‘ will ever be attempted, if all 
possible objections must he first overcome If you will favour 
my project, I will try the first flight at my own hazar d I 
have considered the structure of all volant animals, and find the 
folding continuity of the hat’s wings most easily accommodated 
to the human form Upon this model I shall begin my task 
to-morrow , and, m a year, expect to tower into the air beyond 
the malice and pursuit of man But I will work only on this 
condition, that the art shall not be divulged, and that you shn]1 
not require me to make wings for any but ourselves ’ 

“ * "Why,’ said Basselas, ‘ should you envy others so great an 
advantage ? All skill ought to be 6xerted for onn ersal good , 
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every man has owed much to others, and ought to repay the 
kindness that he has received ’ 

‘ If men were all virtuous,' returned the artist, ‘ I should 
•with great alacrity teach them to fly But what would be 
the security of the good, if the bad could at pleasure invade 
them from the sky? Against an army sailing through the 
clouds, neither walls, mountains, noi seas, could afford security 
A flight of northern savages might hover in the wind 
and fall with irresistible violence upon the capital of a vast 
region Even this valley, the letreat of princes, the abode 
of happiness, might be violated by the sudden descent of some 
of the naked nations that swarm on the coast of the southern 
sea I ’ 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited for the perform- 
ance, not wholly hopeless of success He visited the work from 
tune to time, observed its progress, and remarked many in- 
genious contrivances to facilitate motion, and unite levity with 
strength The artist was every day more certain that he 
should leave vultuies and eagles behmd him, and the contagion 
of his confidence seized upon the prince In a year the wings 
were finished , and, on a morning appointed, the maker ap- 
peared furnished for flight on a little promontory he waved 
his pinions a while to gather an, then leaped from his stand, 
and m an instant diopped into the lake Sis wmgs, which 
were of no use in the air, sustained him in the water , and the, 
prince drew him to land half dead with terror and vexation. 


The Prince finds a Mam,' of Learning 

The prmce was not much afflicted by this disaster, having 
suffered himself to hope for a happier event only because he 
had no other means of escape m view He still persisted in his 
design of leaving the happy valley by the first opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a stand , he had no prospect 
of entering into the world , and, notwithstanding all his endea- 
vours to support himself, discontent, by degrees, preyed upon 
him , and he began again to lose his thoughts in sadness, when 
the rainy season, which in these countries is periodical, made it 
inconvenient to wander m the woods 

The rain continued longer and with more violence than had 
ever been known , the clouds broke on the surrounding moun- 
tains, and the ton ents streamed into the plain on every side, 
till the cavern was too narrow to discharge the water The 
lake overflowed its banks, and all the level of the valley was 
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covered with the inundation The eminence on ■which the 
palace was built, and some other spots of rising ground, were 
all that the eye could now discover The herds and flocks left 
the pasture, and both the wild beasts and the tame retreated to 
the mountains 

This inundation confined all the princes to domestic amuse- 
ments , and the attention of Rasselas was particularly seized 
by a poem, winch Imlac rehearsed, upon the various conditions 
of humanity He commanded the poet to attend him in his 
apartment, and recite Ins verses a" second tame , then, entering 
into familiar talk, he thought himself happy in having found a 
man who knew the woild so well, and could so skilfully paint 
the scenes of life He asked a thousand questions about things, 
to which, though common to all other mortals, his confinement 
from childhood had kept him a stranger The poet pitied his 
ignorance, and loved his curiosity, and entertained lnm from 
day to day with novelty and instruction, so that the pnnee 
regretted the necessity of sleep, and longed till the morning 
should renew his pleasure 

As they were sitting together, the prince commanded Imlac 
to relate his history, and to tell by what accident he was forced, 
or by what motive induced, to close his life m the happy valley 
As he was going to begin his narrative, Rasselas v as called to 
a concert, and obliged to restrain his curiosity till the evening — 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia 


DAVID HUME. 

BOHN 1711, DEED 177C 

A great Scotch historian and philosopher His greatest work is The 
History of England which, though not of the highest historical value, is 
rcmnrknble for its lively and attractive stvle. His Essays, Moral, Political, 
and Literary, were declared by a great cntic to he ‘ tlio best modds in nn\ 
Iangungo of tho short hut full, of tho clear and atrreenbie, though deep, dis- 
cussion of difficult questions ’ Gibbon speaks of Ilume’s stvle ns being full 
of ‘ careless, immltnblo beauties.’ 


On National Gharacten s. 

The vulgar are apt to carry all national cliai acta s to ex- 
tremes, and, having once established it as a principle that 
any people are knavish, 01 cowardly, or ignorant, they will 
admit of no exception, but comprehend every individual under 
the same censure Men of sense condemn these undistmgmshmg 
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judgments, though, at the same time, they allow that each 
nation has a peculiar Bet of manners, and that some particular 
qualities are more frequently to be met with among one people 
than among their neighbours Tne common people in Switzei- 
land hare probably more honesty than those of the same rank 
in Ireland , and every prudent man will, fiom that circumstanco 
alone, make a difference m the trust which he 1 eposes m each 
Wo have reason to expect greater wit and gaiety m a French- 
man than m a Spaniard, though Cervantes was bom in Spam 
An Englishman will naturally be supposed to have moio Know- 
ledge than a Dane, though Tycho Brahe was a native of Denmark 

Different reasons aie assigned for these national charade) s , 
while some account foi them from moral, others from physical, 
causes By moral causes, I mean all circumstances winch are 
fitted to w r ork on the mind as motn es oi reasons, and which 
1 ender a peculiar set of manners habitual to us Of this land 
aie, the nature of the government, the revolutions of pubhc 
affairs, the plenty or penury m which the people live, the 
situation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and such 
like circumstances By physical causes, I moan those qualities 
of the air and climate which are supposed to work insensibly on 
the temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, and 
giving a particular complexion , winch, though reflection and 
reason may sometimes oveicome it, will yet prevail among the 
generality of mankind, and have an influence on their manners 

That the character of a nation wall much depend on moral 
causes, must be evident to the most superficial observer, since 
a nation is nothing but a collection of individuals, and the 
mannors of individuals aie frequently determined by these 
causes As poverty and haid labour debase the minds of the 
co mm on people, and lender them unfit foi any science and 
ingenious profession , so wheie any government becomes very 
oppressive to all its subjects, it must have a proportional effect 
on their temper and genius, and must banish all thelibornl arts 
from among them 

The same principle of moral causes fixes the charactei of 
diffeient professions, and alters even that disposition which the 
particulai members leceive fiom the hand of Nature A soldier 
and a priest are different characters, in all nations, and all 
ages, and this difference is founded on circumstances whoso 
operation is eternal and unalterable 

As to physical causes, I am inclined to doubt altogether of 
their operation m this particular, nor do I think that men owe 
anything of their temper or genius to the air, food, or climate 
I confess that the contmrv opinion may lastly, at first sight, 
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Beem probable, since wo find tlmt these circumstances have an 
influence over every other animal, and that even those creatures 
which are fitted to live in all climates, such as dogs, horses, <fcc , 
do not attain the same perfection in all The courage of bull- 
dogs and game-cocks seems pecuhai to England Flanders is 
remaikable for large and heavy hoi ses Spain foi horses light, 
and of good mettle And any bi eed of these creatures, trans- 
planted from one country to nnothei , will soon lose the qualities 
wluch they derived from then native climate It may be 
asked, why not the same with men t 

There are few questions more curious than this, or which 
will oftener occur m our inquiries concerning human affairs , 
and therefore it may bo pioper to give it a full examination 
The human mind is of a very imitative natui e , nor is it 
possible for any set of men to converse often together without 
acquiring a similitude of manner and communicating to each 
other their vices as well as virtues The propensity to company 
and society is strong in all miaonnl creatures , and the same 
disposition which gives us this propensity makes us enter deeply 
into each other’s sentiments, and causes like passions and incli- 
nations to run, as it were, by contagion, through the whole club 
or knot of companions Where a numbei of men are united 
into one political body, the occasions of their intercourse must 
he so frequent, for defence, commerce, and government, that, 
together with the same speech or language, they must acquire 
a resemblance in their manners, and have a common 01 national 
character, as well as a personal one, peculiar to each individual 
Now, though nature produces all lands of temper and nudoi- 
stondmg in great abundance, it does not follow that she always 
produces them in like proportions, and that in every society the 
ingredients of industry and indolence, valour and cowardice, 
humanity and brutality, wisdom and folly, will be mixed after 
the same manner In the infancy of society, if any of these 
dispositions bo found m greater abundanco than the rest, it will 
naturally prevail in the composition, and gi\e a tincture to the 
national character Or, should it be asserted that no species of 
tempei can reasonably be presumed to predominate, even in 
thoso contracted societies, and that the same proportions will 
always bo preserved in the mixture, yet surely the persons m 
credit and authority, being still a more contracted body, cannot 
always ho presumed to be of the same charactei , and their 
influence on the manners of the people must, at all times, bo 
very considerable If, on the first establishment of a republic, 
a Bratus should be placed in authority, and be transported 
.with such an enthusiasm for liberty and public good as to over- 
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look all the ties of nature as well as private interest, such an 
illustrious example will naturally have an effect on the whole 
society, and kindle the same passion in every bosom Whatever 
it he that forms the manners of one generation, the next must 
imbibe a deeper tincture of the same dye, men being moie 
susceptible of all impressions during infancy, and retaining these 
impiessions as long as they remain in the world I assert, then, 
that all national characters, wheie they depend not on fixed 
7 no) al causes, proceed fiom such accidents as these, and that 
physical causes have no discernible operation on the human 
mind It is a maxim in all philosophy, that causes which do 
not appear are to be considered as not existing 

If we run over the globe, 01 revolve the annals of history, 
we shall discover everywhere signs of a sympathy of contagion 
of manners, none of the influence of air 01 climate 

First, We may observe, that where a very extensive govern- 
ment has been established for many centuries, it spreads a 
national chaiacter over the whole empire, and communicates to 
every part a similarity of manners Thus the Chinese have the 
gieatest uniformity of character imaginable, though the air 
and climate, in diflerent parts of those vast dominions, admit of 
very considerable variations 

Secondly, In small governments, which aie contiguous, the 
people have, notwithstanding, a different cliaractei , and are 
often as distinguishable in their manners as the most distant 
nations Athens and Thebes were but a short day’s journey 
from each other, though the Athenians were as remarkable foi 
ingenuity, politeness and gaiety, as the Thebans for dulness, 
rusticity, and a phlegmatic temper Plutarch, discoursing of 
the effects of an* on the minds of men, observes, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Pmeus possessed very different tempers from those 
of the higher town in Athens, which was distant about four 
miles from the foimer but I believe no one attributes the 
difference of manners, m Wappmg and St James’s, to a differ- 
ence of air or climate 

Thirdly, The same national character commonly follows the 
authority of government to a precise boundary, and upon 
crossing a river 01 passing a mountain, one finds a new set of 
manners, with a new government The Languedocians and 
Gascons are the gayest people in France , but whenever you 
pass the Pyrenees, you are among Spaniards Is it conceivable 
that the qualities of the an should change exactly with the 
limits of an empire, which depends so much on the accidents of 
battles, negotiations, and marriages 1 

Fourthly, Where any set of men, scattered over distant 
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nations, maintain a close society or comnmwca-don together, 
they acquire a similitude of manners, and have but little in 
common with the nations amongst whom they live. ThuB the 
Jews in Europe, and the Armenians in. the East, have a peculiar 
character , and the former are as much noted for fraud as the 
latter for probity 

Fifthly, "Where any accident, as a diffeienee m language or 
religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, fiom 
mixing with each othei, they noil preserve, during several 
centuries, a distinct and even opposite set of manners The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Tmks, form an exact 
contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modem 
Greeks. 


Sixthly, The same set of manners wall follow a nation, and 
adhere to them over the whole globe, as well as tho same laws 
and language The Spanish, English, Trench, and Dutch colonies 
are all distinguishable, even between the tropics 

Seventhly , The manners of a people change r eiy considerably 
from one age to another, eithei by great alterations in then 
government, by the mixtures of new people, or by that incon- 
stancy to which all human affairs are subject The ingenuity 
industry, and activity of the ancient Greeks have nothing in. 
common with the stupidity and indolence of the present inhabi- 
tants of those regions Candour, bravery, and love of libei by, 
formed the character of the ancient Romans, as subtilty, cowar- 
dice, and a slavish disposition do that of the modem The old 
Spaniards were restless, turbulent, and so addicted to war, that 
many of them killed themselves when depraved of their arms by 
the Romans One would find an equal difficulty at present (at 
least one would have found it fifty j ears ago) to rouse up the 
modem Spaniards to arms The Batavians were all soldiers of 
fortune, and hired themselves into the Roman amnes Then 
posterity make use of foreigners for the same purpose that the 
Romans did their ancestors Though some few strokes of the 
ltT k^ h chaxacter 136 tlie same with that which Ctesar has as- 
cribed to the Gauls, yet what comparison between the civility, 
humanity and knowledge of the modem inhabitants of that 
country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and gro'sness of the 
ancient l Rot to insist upon the great difference between the 
present possessors of Bntain and those before the Roman con- 
quest, we may observe that our ancestors, a few centimes a<?o 
were sunk mto the most abject superstition 

Eighthly, "Where several neighbouring nations have a very 
close ^communication together, eithei by policy, commerce, or 
travelling, they acquire a similitude of manners, proportioned 
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to the' corri mum cation. Thus all the Frants appear to have a 
uniform charhetef to 1 the Eastern nations The differences 
among them are likq the pecuhai accents of different provinces, 
which aie not distinguishable except by an ear accustomed to 
them, and which commonly escape a foreignei 

Ninthly, We may often remark a wonderful mixture of 
manners and characters m the same nation, speaking the same 
language, and subject to the same government and in this 
particular the English are the most lemaikable of any people 
that perhaps evei weie in the world Nor is this to be ascribed 
to the mutability and uncertainty of them climate, 01 to any 
other physical causes, since all these causes take place in the 
neighbouring country of Scotland, without having the same 
effect Wheie the government of a nation is altogether repub- 
lican, it is apt to beget a peculiat set of manners Where it is 
altogether monaichical, it is moie apt to have the same effect, 
the imitation of superiors spieachng the national manners fastei 
among the people If the governing part of the State consist 
altogether oi mei chants, as in Holland, their uniform way of 
life will fix them charactei If it consists chiefly of nobles 
and landed gentry, bke Germany, France, and Spam, the same 
effect follows The genius of a particular sect or religion is 
also apt to mould the manners of a people But the English 
government is a mixture of monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy The people m authority are composed of gentry and 
merchants All sects of leligion are to be found among them , 
and the gieat liberty and independency winch every man enjoys 
allow him to display the manners peculiar to him Hence 
the English, of any people m the universe, have the least of 
a national character, unless this veiy singularity may pass for 
such 

If the characters of men depended on the air and climate, 
the degiees of heat and cold should naturally be expected to 
liaVe a mighty influence, since nothing has la greatei effect on 
all plants and irrational animals And indeed there is 6 ome 
1 eason to think that all the nations which live beyond the polai 
circles, or between the tiopics, aie mfenoi to the rest of the 
species, and are incapable of all the higher attainments of the 
human mind The poverty and misery of the northern in- 
habitants of the globe, and the indolence of the southern from 
their few necessities, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable 
difference, without our having lecouise to physical causes 
This, however, is certain, that the characters of nations aie 
very promiscuous m the temperate climates, and that almost all 
the general observations which have been formed of the moie 
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southern or more northern people in tb^s^clunajje^r^ found 
to be uncertain and fallacious *’ " f*f 

Shall -we say that the neighbour hood ^QjLt ltcrhug ^fuames the 
imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar SprntT’fnd vivacity 1 
The French, Greeks, Egyptians, and Persians aio remnikablo 
for gaiety, the Spamaids, Turks, and Chinese are noted foi 
gravity and a serious deportment, without any such diffoionco 
of climate as to produce tins difference of tempei 

The Greekfe and Homans, who called all othei nations 
barbarians, confined genius and a fino understanding to tho 
more southern climates, and pronounced the noithem nations 
incapable of all knowledge and civility But our island has 
produced as great men, eitbei for action or learning, as Greece 
or Italy has to boast of 

It is protended that tlie sentiments of men become more 
debcate as the country nppioacbes nearet to the sun , and tliut 
the taste of beaut) and elegance receives pioportional improve- 
ments in every latitude, ns we may pnrticidaily observe of the 
languages, of which the more southern me smooth and melo- 
dious, the northern liaish and untunable But this obsei vation 
holds not universall) The Arabic is uncouth and disagreeable, 
the Muscovite soft and musical Energy, strength, and harsh- 
ness form tho character of tho Latin tongue The Italian is 
the most liquid, smooth, and effeminate language that can 
possibly he imagined Every language will depend somewhat 
on the manners of tho people, hut much more on that ongrnal 
stock of words and sounds which they receive from them ances- 
tors, and which remain unchangeable, even while their manners 
admit of the greatest alterations Who can doubt hut the 


English are at present a more polite and knowing people than 
the Greeks were foi several ages aftei the siege of Troy 1 Yet 
there is no comparison between tho language of Milton and 
that of Homer Nay, the gieatei are the alterations and im- 
provements which happen m the manners of a peoplo, tho less 
can be expected m their language A few eminent and refined 
geniuses will communicate then taste and knowledge to a whole 
people, and produce the greatest improvements , but they fix 
the tongue by their wiitmgs, and prevent, in some degree, its 
further changes 

Lord Bacon has observed that the inhabitants of the south 


are, in general, more ingenious than those of the north , hut 
that, where tho native of a cold climate has gemus, he uses to 
a higher pitch than can he reached by the southern wits This 
observation a late wntei confirms, by comparing the southern 
wits to cucumbers, which are commonly all good in their kin d, 
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but, at best, are an insipid fruit , while the northern geniuses 
are like melons, of which not one m fifty is good, but when it 
is so it has an exquisite relish I believe this remark may be 
allowed just, when confined to the European nations, and to 
the present age, or rather to the preceding one But I think 
it may be accounted for from moral causes All the sciences 
and liberal arts have been imported to us from the south , and 
it is easy to imagine that, in the fiist order of appkcation, 
when excited by emulation and by glory, the few who were 
addicted to them would cany them to the greatest height, and 
stietch every nerve and every faculty to reach the pinnacle of 
pei faction Such lllustiious examples spread knowledge ever} - 
wliei c, and beget nn universal esteem for the sciences , after 
which it is no wondei that industry relaxes, while men meet 
not with suitable encouragement, noi amve at such distinction 
by thou attainments The universal diffusion of learning among 
a people, and the ontore banishment of gross ignorance and 
lusticity, is therefore seldom attended with any remarkable 
perfection in paiticular persons It seems to be taken for 
granted m the dialogue de Oratonbus, that knowledge was 
much more common m Vespasian’s age than in that of Cicero 
and Augustus Quintilian also complains of the profanation of 
learning, by its becoming too common ‘ Formerly,’ says Ju- 
venal, ‘ science was confined to Greece and Italy Now the 
whole woild emulates Athens and Borne Eloquent Gaul has 
taught Butain, knowing in the laws Even Thule entertains 
thoughts of lining rhetoncians foi its instruction ’ This state 
of learning is remarkable, because Juvenal is himself the last of 
the Roman writers that possessed any degree of genius Those 
who succeeded are valued for nothing but the matters of fact 
of which they give us mfoimation I hope the late conversion 
of Muscovy to the study of the sciences will not prove a like 
prognostic to the present period of learning 

Cardinal Bentivogho gives the preference to the northern 
nations above the southern with regard to candour and sincerity, 
and mentions, on the one hand, the Spaniards and Italians, 
and, on the other, the Flemings and Germans But I am apt 
to think that this has happened by accident The ancient v 
Romans seem to have been a candid, sincere people, as are the 
modem Turks But if we must needs suppose that this event 
has arisen fiom fixed causes, we may only conclude from it 
that all extremes are apt to concur, and are commonly attended 
with the same consequences Tieacheiy is the usual concomi- 
tant of ignorance and barbarism , and if civilised nations evei 
embrace subtle and crooked poktics, it is fiom an excess of 
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refinement, which makes them disdain the plain dnect path to 
power and glory 

Most conquests have gone from north to south , and it has 
hence been inferred that the northern nations possess a supe- 
rior degree of courage and feiocity But it would have heen 
juster to have said that most conquests aie made by poverty 
and want upon plenty and riches The Saracens, leaving the 
deserts of Arabia, carried their conquests northwards upon all 
the fertile provinces of the Roman Empire, and met the Turks 
half way, who were coming southwards from the deserts of 
Tartary 

An eminent writer has lemaiked, that all courageous 
animals nre also carnivorous, and that greater courage is to bo 
expected in a people, such as the English, whose food is stiong 
and hearty, than in the half-starved commonalty of other coun- 
tries But the Swedes, notwithstanding their disadvantages m 
this particular, are not inferior, in martial courage, to any 
nation that ever was in the world 

In general, we may observe, that coinage, of all national 
qualities, is the most precnnous, because it is exeited only at 
intervals, and by a few m every nation, whereas industry, 
knowledge, civility, may he of constant and universal use, and 
for several ages may become habitual to tho whole people 
If courage ho preserved, it must be by discipline, examplo, and 
opinion The tenth legion of Cresai, and the regiment of 
Picardy in France, were formed promiscuously fiom among the 
citizens, hut having once entertained a notion that they wexe 
the best troops in the service, this very opinion really made 
them such — Essays 
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The Highlands s of Scotland m the Eighteenth Century 


Notwithstanding the solitude that prevails among these moun- 
tains, there is no want of people m the Highlands I am 
credibly informed that tho Duke of Ajgyll can assemble five 
thousand men in arms, of his own clan and surname, which 

E 
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is Campbell, and tlieio is besides a tribe of tbo same appella- 
tion, whose chief is the Eail of Biendalbane The M’Donalds 
are is numeious, and lemaihably warlike the Camerons, 
M’Leods, Erasers, Giants, M’Kenzies, M’Kays, M’Phersons, 
M’Intoslies aie powerful clans, so that if all the Highlanders, 
including the inhabitants of the isles, weie united, they could 
bung into the held an aim} of foity thousand fighting men, 
capable of undertaking the most dangerous enterprise We 
have lived to see foui thousand of them, without discipline, 
tlnow the whole kingdom of Great Britain into confusion 
They attacked and defeated two aimies of regular troops 
accustomed to service They penetrated into the centre of 
England, and afterwaid maiched back with deliberation, in 
the face of two othei aimies, through an enemy’s country, 
vlieie oveiy piecaution was taken to cut off their retreat I 
know not any other people m Europe, who, without the use or 
knowledge of arms, will attack legulu forces swoidin hand, 
if then chief will head them m battle When disciplined, 
they cannot fail of being excellent soldiers They do not walk 
like the generality of mankind, but tiot and bounce like deei, 
as if they moved on spungs They greatly excel the Low- 
landers in all the exercises that reqtuie agility , they aie 
mciedibly abstemious, and patient of lningei and fatigue, and 
so steeled against tho weathei, that, in travelling, even when 
the ground is covered with snow, they never look for a house, 
01 any othei shelter but thou plaid, m which they wrap 
themselves up, and go to sleep undei the cope of heaven Such 
people, m quality of soldiers, must be invincible, when the 
business is to perform quick matches m a difficult country, to 
stake sudden stiokes, beat up tho enemy's quarters, harass 
their cavalry, and perform expeditions without the formality 
of magazines, baggage, forage, and artillery The chieftainship 
of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence, operating at 
the extiemity of the island, where the eyes and hands of 
government cannot be supposed to see and act with precision 
and vigoui In 01 der to break the force of clanship, adminis- 
tration has always practised the political maxim, Divide and 
conquer The legislatuie hath not only disarmed these moun- 
taineers, but also deprived them of then ancient garb, winch 
contributed m a great- measure to keep up their military 
spirit , and their slavish tenures are all dissolved by Act of 
Parliament , so that they are at present as free and independent 
of their chiefs as tho law can make them , but the original 
attachment stall lomains, and is founded on something' prior to 
the feudal system, about which the writers of this age have 
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made sucli a pother, as if it weie a new discovery, like the 
Copermcan system Every peculiauty of policy, custom, and 
even temperament, is effectually traced to this ongm, as if the 
feudal constitution had not been common to almost all the 
natives of Europe Eor my part, I expect to see the use of 
trunk-hose and buttered ale ascribed to the influence of the 
feudal system. The connection between the clans and then 
chiefs is, without doubt, patriarchal, it is founded on here- 
ditary regard and affection, cherished through a long sue- ' 
cession of ages The clan considei the chief a3 their fathei, 
they bear bis name, they believe themselves descended from 
his family, and they obey him as their loid, with all the ardour 
of filial love and veneration, while he, on lus part, exerts a 
paternal authority, commanding, chastising, rewarding, pro- 
tecting, and maintaining them ns Ins own children If the 
legislature would entirely destroy this connection, it must 
compel the Highlanders to change their habitation and their 
- names Even this experiment has been formerly tried without 
success In the rejgn of James VI a battle was fought within 
a few short miles of this place between two clans, the M’Gregors 
and the Colquhouns, in which the lattei were defeated the 
laird of M’Gregor made such a barbarous use of his victory, 
that he was forfeited and outlawed by act of parliament , Ins 
lands were given to the family of Montrose, and Ins clan were 
obliged to change their name They obeyed so fai as to call 
themselves severally Campbell, Graham, oi Drummond, the 
surnames of the families of Argyll, Montrose, and Perth, that 
they might enjoy the protection of those houses, hut they 
still added M’Gregor to their new appellation, and as their 
chief was deprived of his estate, they robbed and plundered 
for his subsistence Mr Cameron of Loclnel, the chief of that 
clan, whose father was attainted for having been concerned in 
the last rebellion, returning from Erance, in. obedience to a 
proclamation and act of parliament passed at the beg innin g of 
the late war, paid a visit to bis own country, and hired a farm 
in the neighbourhood of his father's house, which had been 
burned to the ground The clan, though ruined and scattered, 
no sooner heard of lus arrival, than they flocked to him from 
all quarters to welcome his return, and in a few days stocked 
his farm with seven bundled black-cattle, which they had 
saved m the general wreck of their affairs but their beloved 
cluef, who was a promising youth, did not live to enjoy the 
fruits of their fidelity and attachment 

The most effectual method I know to weaken, and at length 
destroy, this influence, is to employ the commonalty in such a 
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manner as to give them a taste of property and independence 
In vain the government grants them advantageous leases on 
the forfeited estates, if they have no piopeity to piosecute the 
means of improvement The sea is an inexhaustible fund of 
riches, but the fishery cannot be earned on without vessels, 
casks, salt, lines, nets, and other tackle I conversed with a 
sensible man of this country, who, fiom a leal spint of patriot- 
ism, had set up a fishery on the coast, and a manufactory of 
coarse linen, for the employment of the poor Highlanders 
Cod is here in such plenty that, he told me, he had seen seven 
hundred taken on one line at one haul It must be observed, 
however, that the line was of immense length, and had two 
thousand hooks, baited with mussels ; but the fish were so 
superior to the cod caught on the banks of Newfoundland, that 
Ins correspondent at Lisbon sold them immediately at his own 
price His linen manufacture was likewise in a prosperous 
way , when, the late war intervening, all Ins best hands wei e 
pressed into the service 

It cannot bo expected that the gentlemen of this countiy 
should execute commercial schemes to render then* vnssals 
independent, nor, indeed, aie such schemes Buited to their way 
of life and inclination but a company of moi chants might, 
with proper management, turn to good account a fisheiy estab- 
lished in this part of Scotland Our people have a strange itch 
to colonise America, when the uncultivated parts of our own 
iBland might be settled to greater advantage — The Expedition 
of Humph y Clinker 
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The Feudal System in Scotland. 

When we take a view of the feudal system of lavs and 
policy, that stupendous and singular fabric, the first object 
that strikes us is the King And when v,o arc told that 
he is the solo proprietor of all the lands within his domt 
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tuons, that all his subjects denve then possessions from 
him, and in return consecrate then lives to his service, when 
we heai that all marks of distinction, and titles of dignity, 
flow from him as the only fountain of honour , when we 
behold the most potent peers, on their bended knees, and with 
folded hands, swearing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging 
him to be their Sovereign and their Liege Lord we are apt to 
pronounce him a powerful ? nay, an absolute monarch No 
conclusion, howevei, would bo more rash, 01 worse founded 
The genius of the feudal government was purely aristocratical 
With all the ensigns of royalty, and with many appearances 
of despotic power, a feudal King was the most limited of all 
Princes 

Befoie they sallied out of their own habitations to conquer 
the world, many of the northern nations seemed not to havo 
been subject to the government of Kings, and even where 
monarchical government was established, the Prince possessed 
but little authority A General, rather than a King, his 
military command was extensive, his civil jurisdiction almost 
nothing The army which he led was not composed of soldiers, 
who could bo compelled to serve, but of such as voluntarily 
followed his standard These conquered not for their leader, 
but for themselves, and, bemg free in their own countiy, 
renounced not their liberty when they acquired new settle- 
ments They did not exterminate the ancient inhabitants of the 
countries which they subdued , but seizing the greater part of 
their lands they took their persons under protection The 
difficulty of maintaining a new conquest, as well as the dan ger 
of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it necessary to 
bo always in a posture of defence, the form of government 
winch they established was altogethei military, and nearly 
resembled that to which they had been accustomed in their 
native country Their General still continuing to be the bead 
of the colony, part of the conqueied lands were allotted to 
him , the remainder, under the name of beneficia or fiefs, was 
divided among his principal officers As the common safety 
required that these officers should, upon all occasions, be 
leady to appear in aims for the common defence, and 
should continue obedient to their General, they bound them- 
selves to take the field when called, and to serve him -with 
a number of men in proportion to the extent of their terri- 
tory These great officers again parcelled out their lands 
among their followers, and annexed the same condition to the 
grant. A feudal kingdom was properly the encampment of a 
great army , military ideas predominated, military subordma- 
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tion was established, and the possession of land was the pay 
which soldiers received foi their personal service In conse- 
quence of these notions, the possession of -land was granted 
during pleasure only, and Kings were elected In other words, 
an officer disagreeable to his General was deprived of his pay, 
and the person who was most capable of conducting an army 
was chosen to command it Such were the first rudiments or 
infancy of feudal government 

But long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
feudal system had. undergone many changes, of which the 
following were the most considerable Kings, formerly elec- 
tive, were then hereditary , and fiefs, granted at first during 
pleasiue, descended from father to son, and were become perpe- 
tual These changes, not less advantageous to the nobles than 
to the Pnnce, made no alteration m the anstocratical spmt of 
the feudal constitution The King, who at a distance seemed to 
be invested with majesty and power, appears on a nearer view 
to possess hardly any of those advantages which bestow on 
monarchs their grandeur and authority His revenues wei e 
scanty, he had not a standing army, and the jurisdiction he 
possessed was circumscribed within very narrow limits 

At a tame when pomp and splendoui were little known, 
oven in the palaces of kings , when the officers of the crown 
leceived scarcely any salary besides the fees and perquisites of 
their office, when embassies to foreign courts weie rare , when 
armies were composed of soldiers who served without pay 
it was not necessary that a King should possess a great 
revenue , nor did the condition of Europe, m those ages, allow 
its Princes to be opulent Commerce made little progress m 
the king doms where the feudal government was established 
Institutions which had no other object but to inspire a martial 
spirit, to train men to be soldiers, and to make arms the only 
honourable profession, naturally discouraged the commercial 
arts The revenues, aiising fiom the taxes imposed on the 
different branches of commeico, weie by consequence inconsi- 
derable, and the Pnnce’s tieasury received little supply from 
a source, which, among a trading people, flows with such 
abundance as is almost inexhaustible A fixed tax was not 
levied even on land such a burden would have appeared 
intolerable to men wbo received their estates as the reward of 
their valour, and who considered their servico in the field as a 
full retribution for what they possessed The King’s demesnes, 
or the portion of land which he stall retamed in his own hands 
unahenated, furnished subsistence to his court, and defrayed 
the ordinary expense of government The only stated taxes 
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winch hbe feudal law obliged vassals to pay to the Kin g, or to 
those of whom they held then, lands, wore three one, when 
his eldest son was made a knight, another, when Ins eldest 
'daughter was married , and a third, in ordei to ransom him if 
he should happen to he taken prisoner Besides these, the 
King received the feudal casualties of the ward, maniage, &c , 
of his own vassals And, on some extraordinary occasions, 
his subjects granted him an aid, which they distinguished by 
the name of a benevolence, in oidei to declaie that ho received 
it not in consequence of any right, but as a gift flowing from 
their good will All these added together, pioduced a revenue 
so scanty and precarious, as naturally incited a feudal monarch 
to aim at diminishing the exorbitant power and wealth of the 
nobility , but, instead of enabling him to carry on his schemes 
with full effect, kept him m continual indigence, onxrety, and 
dependence 

Nor could the King supply the defect of his levenues by 
the tenor of his arms Mercenary troops and standing armies 
were unknown as long os the feudal government subsisted m 
vigoui Europe was peopled with soldiers The vassals of 
the King, and the sub-vassals of the barons, were all obliged 
to carry arms While the poverty of Pnnces prevented them 
from fortifying then frontier towns, while a campaign continued 
but a few weeks, and while a fierce and impetuous courage 
was impatient to bimg every quarrel to the decision of a 
battle, an army without pay, and with little discipline, was 
sufficient foi all the purposes both of the security and of the 
glory of the nation Such an army, however, fai hour being 
an engine at the King’s disposal, was often no less formidable to 
him than to lus enemies The more warlike any people were, 
the more independent they became , and the same persons 
being both soldiers and subjects, civil privileges and immu- 
nities were the consequence of then victories, and the reward 
of their martial exploits Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, 
undei our present forms of government, often rendei the 
tyrants of then own people, as well as the scourges of man- 
kind, weie commonly undor the feudal constitution the most 
indulgent of all Pnnces to their subjects, because they stood 
most in need of then assistance A Prince, whom even wai 
and victories did not render the master of his own army, 
possessed hardly any shadow of military power during times of 
peace His disbanded soldiers mingled with Ins other subjects , 
not a single man received pay from him , many ages elapsed 
even before a guard was appointed to defend his person , and 
destitute of that great instrument of dominion, a standing" 
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army, the authority of the King continued always feeble, and 
was often contemptible 

t Nor were these the only circumstances which contributed 
towaids depressing the regal power By the feudal system, 
as has been already observed, the King’s judicial authority 
was extremely circumscubed At first, Princes seem to have 
been the supreme judges of their people, and, m person, beard 
and detei mined all controversies among them The multipli- 
city of causes soon made it necessary to appoint judges, who, 
in the King’s name, decided matters that belonged to the royal 
jurisdiction But the baibauans, who overran Europe, ha ving 
destroyed most of the great cities, and the countries which 
they seized being cantoned out among powerful chiefs, who 
were blindly followed by numerous dependants, whom, in 
return, they wcie bound to protect from every injury , the 
administration of justice was greatly interrupted, and the 
execution of any legal sentence became almost impracticable 
Theft, rapine, minder, and disoider of all kinds prevailed m 
cveiy kingdom of Europe, to a degiee almost incredible, and 
scarcely compatible with the subsistence of cml society 
Eveiy offender sheltered himself undei the protection of some 
powoiful chieftain, who screened him from the pursuit of 
justice To apprehend and to punish a criminal, often required 
the union and effort of half a kingdom In ojder to remedy 
these evils, many persons of distinction were entrusted with 
the administration of justice within their own territories 
But what we may presume was, at first, only a temporary 
grant, or a personal privilege, the encroaching spirit of the 
nobles gradually converted into a right, and rendered heredi- 
tary The lands of some were, in process of time, erected into 
Baronies, those of others into Regalities The jurisdiction of 
tho former was extensive , that of the latter, as the name 
implies, loyal and almost unbounded All causes, whether 
civil 01 criminal, were tiled by judges, whom the loid of the 
regality appointed , and iffihe King’s court called any person 
within his teintory before them, the lord of regality might put 
a stop to their proceedings, and, by the pnvilege of repledgvng, 
remove the cause to his own court, and even punish his vassal 
if he submitted to a foreign jurisdiction Thus almost everyjT 
question, m which any person who resided on the lands of the 
nobles was interested, being determined by judges appointed 
by the nobles themselves, their vassals were hardly sensible of 
being m any degree subject to the crown A feudal kingdom 
was split into many small principalities, almost independent, 
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and held together by a feeble and commonly an impel ceptible 
bond of union The King was not only stripped of the 
authority annexed to the person of a supreme judge, but his 
revenue suffered no small diminution by the loss of those 
pecuniary emoluments winch were in that age due to the person 
who administered justice 

In the same proportion that the King sank m power, the 
nobles rose towards independence Not satisfied with having 
obtained an hereditary light to then fiefs, which they formeily 
held during pleasure, their ambition aimed at something boldei , 
and, by introducing entails, endeavouied, as far as human 
ingenuity and invention can reach that end, to render then 
possessions unalienable and everlasting As they had full 
power to add to tlio inheritance transmitted to them from then 
ancestors, but none to diminish it, time alone, by means of 
marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought continual 
accessions of wealth and of dignity, a great family, like a 
liver, became considerable from the length of its course, and, 
as it lolled on, new honours and new property flowod succes- 
sively into it Whatever influence is derived from titles of 
liononi, the feudal baions likewise possessed m an amplo 
manner These mails of distinction are, in then own nature, 
either official or personal, and being annexed to a particular 
charge, or bestowed by tho- admiration of mankind upon illus- 
trious characters, ought to be appropriated to these But the 
6on, however unworthy, could not bear to be stripped of that 
appellation by which his father had been distinguished His 
presumption claimed wlrnt his virtue did not nieiit, titles of 
honour became bereditaiy, and added new lustre to nobles 
already m possession of too much power Something more 
audacious and more extravagant still remained The supreme 
dnectaon of all affairs, both civil and military, being committed 
to the great officers of the crown, the fame and safety of 
Princes, as well as of their people, depended upon the fidelity 
and abilities of these officers But -such was the preposterous 
ambition of the noble3, and so successful even in then wildest 
attempts to aggrandize themselves, that in nil the kingdoms 
where the feudal institutions prevailed, most of the chief 
offices of state were annexed to great families, and held, like 
fiefs, by hereditary right A person whose undutiful behaviour 
rendered him odious to his Prince, or whoso incapacity exposed 
him to the contempt of the people, often held a place of powei 
and trust of the greatest importance to both In Scotland, the 
offices of Lord Justice General, Great Chambeilain, High 
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Stewaid, High Constable, Eail Marshal, and High Admiral, 
weie all hereditary , and in many counties, the office of Sheriff 
was held in the same mannei 

Nobles whose property was so extensive, and whose power 
was so great, could not fail of bemg turbulent and formidable 
Nor did they want instruments for executing then boldest 
designs That portion of their lands, which they parcelled out 
among then followers, supplied them with a numerous band 
of faithful and determined vassals , while that which thev 
letamed m their own hands, enabled them to live with a 
princely splendoui The gieat hall of an ambitious baron was 
often moie crowded than the court of his sovereign The 
strong castles in which they resided, afforded a secure retreat 
to the discontented and seditious A great part of then 
lovenue was spent upon multitudes of indigent but bold 
letameis And if at any time they left then* retreat to appeal 
m the court of then* sovereign, they were accompanied, even in 
times of peace, with a vast train of armed followers The 
usual retinue of William the sixth Earl of Douglas consisted of 
two thousand horse Those of the other nobles were magnifi- 
cent and formidable in proportion Impatient of suboi dination, 
and forgetting then piopei rank, sucb potent and haughty 
barons were the rivals rather than the subjects of their 
Prince They often despised Ins orders, insulted his person, 
and wrested from him his crown The history of Em ope, 
during several ages, contains little else but the accounts of 
the wars and revolutions occasioned by their exoibitant am- 
bition 

But, if the authority of the barons far exceeded its propei 
bounds in tbe other nations of Europe, we may affirm that the 
balance which ought to be pieserved between a King and his 
nobles was almost entirely lost m Scotland The Scottish 
nobles enjoyed, in common with those of other nations, all the 
means foi extending then authority which anso fiom the 
anslocratical genius of the feudnl government Besides these, 
they possessed advantages peculiar to themselves , the acci- 
dental souicc3 of then powei wcie considerable , and smgulai 
cncnmstanccs concuired with the spirit of the constitution to 
aggrandize them To enumerate the most remarkable of these, 
will serve both to explain the political state of the kingdom, 
and to illustrate many important occurrences, in the period 
now under our leview 

I The nature of their country was one canse of the power 
and independence of the Scottish, nobility Level and open 
countries are formed for servitude The authority of the 
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Biipreme magistrate leaclies with, ease to the most distant 
cornel's, and when nature has elected no hainei, and affords 
no retreat, the guilty or obnoxious are soon detected and 
punished Mountains, and fens, and rivers, set bounds to 
despotic power, and amidst these is the natural seat of fieedom 
and independence In such places did the Scottish nobles 
usually fix their residence By retiring to his own castle, a 
mutmous baron could defy the powei of his sovereign, it being 
almost impracticable to lead an army, through a b'uien 
country, to places of difficult access to a smgle man The 
same causes •which checked the progress of the Roman arms, 
and rendored all the efforts of Edward I aboi tive, often pro- 
tected the Scottish nobles from the vengeance of their Prince , 
and they owed their personal independence to those veiy 
mountains and marshes which saved then country from. being 
conquoied 

II Tlte want of gieat cities in Scotland contributed not a 
little to increase the power of the nobility, and to weaken that 
of the Pnnco Wherever numbeis of men assemble togethor, 
order must be established, and a regular form of government 
instituted , the authority of the magistrate must be recognised, 
and lus decisions meet with prompt and full obedience Lavs 
and subordination take rise m cities and whore there are feu 
cities, as in Poland, or none, as m Taitary, there are few or no 
traces of a well arranged police But under the feudal govern- 
ments, commerce, the chief means of assembling mankind, was 
neglected, the nobles, in older to strengthen then influence 
over then vassals, resided among them, and seldom appeared 
at couit, whero they found a superior, or dwelt in cities, wbeio 
they met with equals In Scotland, the fertile counties in the 
South lying open to the English, no town situated there could 
riso to bo great 01 populous, amidst continual inroads and 
alarms, tho icsidence of our monarchB vns not fixed to any 
particular place , man) parts of tho country n oro barren and 
uncnltivutcd , and m consequence of these peculini circum- 
stances, added to tho gcnoi al causes flowing from tho nature of 
tho foudal institutions, tho towns in Scotland veie extreme!) 
few, and very inconsiderable The vassals of every boron 
occupied n distinct portion of tho kingdom, and formed a 
separate and almost independent society Instead of giving 
md towards reducing t 6 obedience then seditious chieftain, or 
any whom ho took under Ins protection, they w ere all in arms 
for his defence, and obstructed the operations of pistice to the 
utmost. Tho Prince was obliged to connive at cnminals wbom 
he could not reach ; the nobles, conscious of tins advantage, 
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•v'.oro not afraid io offend, nml the difficulty of punching 
almost nvtured them of impunity.. 1 J 

HI. The dn ihiou of the country into clans had no Bronll 
offi-ct in rendering the nohhs ton-nidemhle. The nations which 
overran Europe were originally dn Mod into many small tnbco , 
mid nhen they ernno to puce] out the lands which they had 
conquered, it was natural foi every chieftain to best or n 
jKiition, in tho first place, upon those of lus own tnho or 
family. These nil held th«>ir Innds of him, and ns the safely 
of inch individual depended cm the general union, thc$o small 
societies clung together, and wore distinguished by some 
common iippllution, < ither patronymics! or local, long before 
tho introduction of curnamcs, or rtitir/ii 1 * nrmortnl But when 
the- a Ik came common, the de'Cendants and relations of every 
(lueftmn resumed tho same name and arms with him, other 
vakils weie proud to imitate their cvnmple, and by degrees 
they were coumiunicited to all those who held of tho same 
superior Thus clandiqrs were formed, and in a generation 
01 two, that consanguinity , " Inch was at fii — t in a great measure 
miagmny, was l>clieved to l>c real. An nrWieial union was 
(onverbd into a natural one, men willingly followed a lender, 
whom they regarded both ns the superior of their lands and 
the chief of their Mood, and served him not only with the 
fidelity of vassals, but with the nllection of fnonds In the 
othei feudal kingdoms, we may observe such unions ns wo have 
described, imperfectly formed, but in Scotland, whether they 
were tho production of chance, or the effect of policy, or m- 
tioduccd bv tho Insli colonv nbov c mentioned, nnd strengthened 
b\ carefully' preserving their genealogies both gennmo and 
fabulous, clanships w cro mm era.il Such a confederacy might 
Ikj overcome, it could not bo brohon, nnd no change of 
manners, or of government, 1ms been able, m some parts of tho 
kingdom, to dissolve assocntions, which aro founded upon 
prejudices so natural to tiio human mind How formidable 
wero nobles at tlio be id of follow ois, who, counting that canso 
just nnd honourable which their chief approved, lushed into 
tho hold at lus command, ever ready to sacnfico thoir lives in 
defence of his person oi of his fumo 1 Against such men a 
King contended w itli great disadvantage , nnd that cold service 
wlucli monev purchases, or authority’ extorts, wns not an equal 
match for their ardour and 7cal 

XV. The smallness of thou number may bo mentioned 
among tlio causes of tbo grandeur of tlio Scottish nobles. Our 
annals leach not back to tbo hist division of property in the 
kingdom , but so far as we can trace tbo matter, tbo original 
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possessions of tlic nobles seem to lmve been extensile TIio 
ancient Thanes avero the equals and the mals of tlieir Ponce 
Many of the carls nud lurons, who succeeded them, weio 
masters of territories no less ample Frnnco and England, 
countries vridoand fertile, afforded settlements to a numerous 
and powerful nobility Scotland, a kingdom ncithci cvtensiau 
nor neb, could not contain many sucli oiergrown propnetors. 
But tho po'i or of an anstoerne} nlw aj s diminishes in proportion 
to the increase of its numbers , feeble if dia ided rmong a niulh- 
tndo, irresistible if centred m a fen 'When nobles arc numerous, 
their operations nearly resemble tlioso of the people , thc\ are 
roused only by what they feel, not by w lint the} apprehend, 
and submit to many arbitral - } and oppressiao acts, before tlioa 
take arms against their sovereign A small bod}, on the con- 
trary, is moro sensible and more impatient, quick* in discerning, 
and prompt in repelling danger, all its motions are as sudden ns 
those of tho other nro slow Hence proceeded tho evtromo 
jealousy an tli a\ Inch tho Scottish nobles obsera ed their monarch^, 
and the fierceness with which thea opposed their encroachments 
Even the virtue of aPnnce did not render them le^s vigilant, 01 
less eager to defend their rights , and Bobert Bruce, notwith- 
standing the splendour of his victories, and the glory of his 
name, avas upon tho point of experiencing tho vigour of their 
resistance, no less than Ins unpopular descendant James III 
Besides this, tho near alliance of the great families, by frequent 
intermarriages, was the natural consequence of their small 
number , and ns consanguinity w ns, in those ages, a powerful 
bond of union, all tho kindred of a nobleman interested them- 
selves m Lis quarrel, as a common cause , and oa cry contest tho 
King had, though with a single baron, soon drew upon him the 
arms of a whole confederacy 

Y These natural connections, both with their equals and 
with their inferiors, tho Scottish nobles strcbgthoncd by a 
device, winch, if not peculiar to thcmselaes, was at least more 
frequent among them than m any other nation Even in 
times of profound peace, they foimed associations, which, 
when made with their equals, aaero called leagues of mutual 
defence , and when with their inferiors, bomb of manrent 
By tho former, the contracting paities bound themsclaes 
mutually to assist each other, in all causes, and against 
all persons By the latter, piotection was stipulated on tl o 
one hand, and fidelity and personal scruco promised on the 
other Self preservation, it is probable, forced men at first 
into tbeso confederacies, and, whilo disorder and lapmo woro 
universal, while government was unsettled, and tho authority 
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of laws little brown or regatdid, near noighbuiira found it 
niwwur to undo m tlin mamin for fhni •a-ninf} ; and the 
\soalc worn ohhg d to <omt <1k patron igi of (Ik strong By 
dogno'., (hc-tn mtions 1* mine so nmm .alliances o/Tonsno 
nnd dofuc-no iiitun it flic throne, nnd, as thnr obligation was 
hold to bo more Mcred than am tie w Imbue;, (hr v gmomuch 
limbi. too to our Kimr?, and r,mtnbiitrd not it Jiltlo to thepowci 
nnd independence of the nohihfy. Jn tho icign of .Tames If, 
lllinm tho otolith Em 1 of Dougins entored into a league of 
tins ) i ml with tho Enin of Cranford, Tto°s t iUurra}, Ormond, 
the Lords Hamilton, Bahciij, nnd other powoiful barons, and 
so formidable w ts tins combination to the King, thnfc ho had 
recourse to a meu.su ro no Ions violent than unjust, in order to 
disfohc it 

VT The frequent v nrn between England and Scotland 
proved unothet cause of augmenting the poner of the nobility. 
NTlmt lets placed no h truer betnimn tho two kingdoms, a 
river, dmo^t evorwhete foidahle, divides them towards tho 
oast, on the nest thov arc separated h\ m lmagnuuj line 
The nh ndot n venues of our Kings pn u nted them from forti* 
fving, or pi icmg gmrinons m the to mu on the fiontier, nor 
would the icaloiry of their subject.-, have permitted such a 
method of defence 1 lie Inrons, who c e estates lay near tho 
borders, considen>d themselves ns bound, both in honour and 
in interest, to repel tho enemv Tho icardevsJups of the 
difiercnt march?*, oflici s of great poner nnd dignity, were 
genornlh bestowed on them Tins gamed them the leading of 
the n at hho counties m tho «ou th , and then vassals, Jiving m 
i state of perpetual hostility , or enjoimgat best an insecuro 
pence, hoc une more inured to war than c\en tho rest of their 
countrymen, and more w tiling to accompany their chieftain m 
Ins most hnrd\ and dnngeious enteipr.scs It w as tho valour, 
no loss than (ho numbei, of then followers, that rendered the 
Douglases gicat Tho nobles m tho northern and midland 
counties weio often dutiful and obsequious to the crown, hut 
oiu Monnrchs always found it impracticable to subdue the 
mutinous nnd ungovernable spirit of tho boiderers In all 
our domestic quarrels, those who could draw to their side the 
inhabitants of tho southern counties weio almost sure of 
victory and, conscious of this advantage, tho lords who 
poascssed authouty theie, weio apt to foigct tho duty which 
they owed thoir sovereign, and to nspiro bej ond the rank of 
subjects 

VH Tbo calamities wdnch befel oui Kings contributed 
more than any othei cause to diminish the i oyal authority. 
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Nc\er was am rice of monarchs so urtfoM-nuatP natjte boottmii 
Of six sucees.su c Princes, from Bobcat r I IT. 1 to\J>»tiii5s VI , not 
one (lied a nnlm-il death , and the m i iibvi tusTSlmli 1 g tint time, 
wore longer and more frequent thnn o\or happened m any 
other kmgdoin Prom Bobert Bruce to dames vl. no leehon 
ten Princes , nnd seven of these neve called to the throne 
niule the\ ■were minors, and almost infmts B\en the most 
regular and best established governments feel renxihh the 
pernicious efTecta of a nmiont\, md oitlm liccome languid 
nnd inactive, or no thrown into violent nnd unnatural convul- 
sions But under the imperfect and ill adjusted system of 
government in Scotland, these eflects were still more fital , the 
fierce and mutinous spmt of the nobles, unrestrained l>y Ibo 
authority of a King, scorned all subjection to tho delegated 
jurisdiction of a Urgent, or to the feeble commands of a minor 
The loyal authority wns circumscribed within n uroaer limits 
than ever, the prerogatives of tho crown, nnttimlly inconsi- 
derable, were reduced dniost to nothing and the anstocratical 
lower gradually rose upon tho rums of tho mon irchicn! Lest 
the personal power of a Begcnt should enable him to act with 
too much vigour, the authority annexed to tint othco was 
sometimes rendered inconsiderable b\ lining divided, or, if a 
smglo Begent was chosen, tho greatoi nobles, and tlm beads of 
the more illustrious families, were seldom reised to that 
dignity It was often conferred upon men who possessed 
little influence, and excited no jealousy They, couscions of 
their own weakness, were obliged to overlook somo irrcgulau- 
ties, and to peumt others, nnd, in older to support then 
authority, which was destitute ot real strength, they endeu- 
aoured to gain tho most poweiful and active barons, by 
granting them possessions au<l immunities, w luoli mised them 
to stdl grcatei ]>owcr When tho King himrelf camo to 
nssutno tho reins of got eminent, he found Jim ret einies wasted 
or alienated, the crown-lands seized or giten away, nnd the 
nobles bo accustomed to independence, that, after tho struggles 
of a wdiolo reign, he was seldom ahto to reduce them to tho 
same stnto m which tiny had licon at tho beginning of his 
minority, oi to wrest from them what they had usurped during 
that time If w'o take a mow of what happened to eacli of our 
Kings, who was so unloi lunate as to bo placed in this situation, 
the truth nnd importance of this observation will fulh appeal 
— History of Scotland J 
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j^V/f 7/if e of Cardinal Xnncnes 

Tin. kingdom 1 ? of Spain wrro [at tbo death of Ferdinand] 
in a situation as Inch icqttiml nn administration no less 
vigorous than prudent The feudal ins titutions, as Inch had 
Iwon introduced into all its diHucnt provinces, subsisted in 
great force The nobles, who wero powerful and warlike, had 
long possc-scsl all tho exoibitant pi ullages si Inch these 
institutions seated in their older The cities in Spam srere 
more numerous and more considemblo tlnn tho genius of 
feudal gosommont, naturally tmfas otirablo to commerce and 
to rcguhu police, scenic?! to admit The personal rights and 
political influence winch the inhabitants of theso cities had 
acquired, were e\tensnc Tho rojal preiogntive, circumscribed 
by the pm lieges of tho nobihtv, and In the pretensions of 
the people, was confined within verv ninou limits Under 
such 1 form of government, tho pnnciples of discord were 
many, the bond of union was extremelv feeble, and Spun 
felt not onlj all the mconvcmeiices occasioned bj the defects 
in tho fcudnl system, but was exposed to disorders arising from 
the jiecuhnnt es in its own constitution 

Dining tho long administration of Ferdinand, no internal 
commotion, it is true, had arisen in Spain His superior 
abilities hnd enabled him to lestrnm tho turbulence of the 
nobles, and to moderate the lealousy of the commons By the 
wisdom of Jus domestic government, liy tho sagacity with 
wlucli ho conducted bis foreign operations, and by the high 
opinion that bis subjects entertained of both, ho had preserved 
among thorn a degree of tranquillity, greater than was natural 
to a constitution m winch tho seeds of discord and disoider 
were so copiously mingled But, by the death of Feidmand, 
these restraints w era at onco withdrawn , and faction and dis- 
content, from being long lepressed, wore ready to break out 
w ith fiercer animosity 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had m his last 
w ill taken a most prudent precaution, by appointing Cardinal 
Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, to be sole Begent of Castile 
until tbo armal of his grandson m Spam The singular 
character of tins man, and the extraordinary qualities which 
rnaiked lnm out for that office at such a juncture, merit a 
particular description He was descended of an honourable, 
not of a wealthy family, and tbo circumstances of his parents, 
as well ns his own inclinations, having determined him to 
entei into the church, ho early obtained benefices of great 
value, which placed him m the way of the highest pre- 
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ferment All these, however, he renounced at once, and 
after und ergoing a very severe noviciate, assumed the habit 
of St Pranas in a monastery of Observantme briars, one of 
the most rigid orders in the Romish church ) Theie he soon 
became emment for his uncommon austerity of manners, and 
foi those excesses of superstitious devotion, which are the 
proper characteristics of the monastic life But, notwith- 
standing these extravagances, to which weak and enthusiastic 
minds alono oro usually prone, his understanding, natural!} 
penetrating and decisive, retained its full vigour, and acquned 
him such great authority in his own ordei, as raised him to be 
then Provincial His reputation for sanctity soon proem ed 
lum the office of Bather Confessoi to Queen Isabella, which ho 
accepted with the utmost reluctance He pieserved in a court 
the same austerity of manners which had distinguished him 
m the cloistei He continued to make all his journeys on 
foot , lie subsisted only upon alms , his acts of moi tification 
were as severe as ever, and Ins penances as ngoious Isabella, 
pleased with her choice, conferred on him, not long aftei, the 
Archbishopric of Toledo, which, next to the Papacy, is the 
richest dignity in the church of Romo This honour ho 
declined, with a firmness which nothing but the authoritative 
injunction of the Pope was able to overcome Nor did this 
height of promotion change his manners Though obliged to 
display in public that magnificence v Inch became Ins station, 
he himself retained his monastic seventy Undei Ins pontifical 
robes he constantly v ore the coarso frock of St Francis, the 
rents in which he used to patch with his own hands. He at 
no time used linen , but was commonly clad m hair-cloth 
He slept always m his habit, most frequently on the ground, 
or on boards , rarely in a bed He did not taste any of the 
delicacies which appeared at Ins table, hut satisfied himself 
with that simple diet which the rule of his order prosenbed 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, so opposite to the maimers 
of the world, he possessed a thorough knowledge of its affairs , 
and no sooner was he called by his station, and by the high 
opinion which Ferdinand and Isabella entertained of him, to 
take a principal share m the administration, than he displayed 
talents for business which rendered the fame of his wisdom 
equal to that of his sanctity His political conduct, remarkable 
for the boldness and originality of all his plans, flowed from 
his real character, and partook both of its virtues and its 
defects , His extensive genius suggested to him schemes vast 
and magnificent Conscious of the integrity of his intentions, 
he pursued these with unremitting and undaunted firmness 
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Accustomed from his entl) youth to moi lif) Ins own passions, 
ho showed little indulgence townuls thore of oilier men 
Taught by Ins sjstcm of religion to check even Ins mo^t 
innocent desires, lie was tho enemy of ever) thing to -which 
ho could affix the name of oleganco 01 pleasure Though fiee 
from any suspicion of ciuelty, ho discovered in all his 
commerco with the woild a severe inflexibility of mind and 
austerity of churaclei, pocuhai to the monastic professron, and 
is Inch can haidl\ he conceived m a countr) where that is 
unknown 

Such vs is tho man to whom Ferdinand committed the 
regency of Castile , and though Ximenes vs as then neai 
foui-score, and peifecll) acquainted with tlie lalionr and 
difficulty of the office, Ins natural lutrepiditv of mind, and 
real foi tho public good, prompted Inm to accept it without 
hesitation Adrian of Utrecht, vs ho had been sent into Spam 
a fevs montlis befoie the death of Feidmand, produced full 
powers fiom the Archduke to assume the name and uuthontv 
of Regent, upon tho demise of 1m grandfnthcr, hut such was 
the aversion of tho Spaniards to the government of a stranger, 
and so unequal the abilities of the two competitors, thnt 
Adrian's claim would at once hav e been rejected, if Ximenes 
lumsclf, from complaisance to his new master, had not 
consented to acknowledge him as Regent, and to carry on the 
government in conjunction with him 33y this, however, 
Adnnn acquired a dignity merely nominal Ximones, though 
lie treated him with great decency, and even respect, retamed 
the wholo powci in lus own hands 

The Cardinal's first cue was to observe the motions of the 
infant Don Ferdinand, who, having been flattered with so 
near a prospect of supreme powei, boro the disappointment ot 
bis hopes w itli greater impalienco than a Prince at a period of 
life so eaily could have been supposod to feel Ximenes, 
under pretenco of providing more effectually for bis safety, 
removed lum from Gundaloupe, tho place in which he had 
been educated, to Mndnd, wliezo he fixed the residence of the 
court There he was under tho Cnidinal’s own eye , and Ins 
conduct, with thnt of his domestics, was watched with tho 

utmost attention _ 

The first intelligence he received from the Pow Gountnes 
gave greater disquiet to the Cardinal, and convinced lnm how 
difficult a task it would he to conduct the affairs of an 
unexperienced Prince, under the influence of counsellors 
unacquainted with the laws and manners of Spain Xo soonei 
did the account of Ferdinand's death reach Brussels, than 
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□miles, by the advice of bis Flemish mimsteis, lesolved tc 
assume tbe title of King By tbe laws of Spain, the sole 
light to the ciowns, both of Castile and of Aiagon, belonged 
to Joanna , and though her infirmities disqualified her from 
governing, this incapacity had not been declared by any public 
act of the Cortes in either kingdom , so that the Spaniards 
considered this resolution, not only as a direct violation of 
their privileges, but as an unnatural usurpation m a son on 
the prerogatives of a mother, towai ds whom, in her present 
unhappy situation, ho manifested a less delicate regal d than 
hei subjects had always expressed The Flemish couit, 
however, having prevailed both on the Pope and on the 
Emperor to address letters to Charles as King of Castile (the 
former of whom, it was pretended, had a right as head of the 
church, and the latter as head of the empire, to confer this 
title), instructions were sent to Ximenes, to prevail on the 
Spaniards to acknowledge it Ximenes, though he had 
earnestly remonstrated against the measure, as no less nn 
popular than unnecessary, resolved to exert all his authonty 
and credit in carrying it into execution, and immediately 
assembled such of the nobles as were then at court What 
diaries required was laid before them , and when, instead of 
complying with his demands, they began to murmur against 
such an unprecedented encroachment on their privileges, and 
to talk lugh of the rights of Joanna, and their oath of 
allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily interposed, and, with that 
firm and decisive tone which was natural to hum, told them 
that they were not called now to deliberate, but to obey , that 
then sovereign did not apply to them for advice, hut expected 
submission , and ‘ tins day,’ added he, * Charles shall he 
proclaimed King of Castile, in Madrid, and the rest of the 
cities, I doubt not, will follow its example ’ On the spot he 
gave orders for that purpose, and, notwithstanding the novelty 
of the practice, and the secret discontents of many persons of 
distinction, Charles’s title was universally recognised In 
Aragon, where the privileges of tho subject were more ex- 
tensive, and the abilities, as well as authority, of the Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, whom Feidmand had appointed Kegent, 
were far inferior to those of Ximenes, the same obsequiousness 
to the will of Charles did not appear, nor was he acknowledged 
there under any other character but that of Prince, until his 
arrival m Spam 

Ximenes, though possessed only of delegated powei, which, 
from lus advanced age, he could not expect to enjoy long, 
assumed, together with the character of Kegent, all the ideas 
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natural to a monaich, and adopted schemes for extendin'* the 
legal authority, which he pursued with as much intrepidity 
and ardour, as if lie himself had been to reap the advantages 
lesultmg from their success The exorbitant privileges of the 
Castilian nobles circumscribed the prerogative of the Prince 
within very narrow hunts These privileges the Card nal 
considered as so many unjust cxtoitions from the crown, and 
detei mined to abridge them Dangeious as the attempt v as, 
theie were cn-cumstinces in his situation w Inch piomised him 
gieatei success than any King of Castile could have expected 
Hie strict and pi udent economy of his archiepiscopal revenues 
furnished him -with moio ready money than the ci on n could 
at any time command the sanctity of his manners, his 
chanty, and munificence, rondeied lnm the idol of the people, 
and the nobles themselves, not suspecting any danger from 
him, did not obsei \ e Ins motions with the same icalous 
attention as the} would have u atched those of ono of then 
monarch s 

Immediately upon his accession to the regoncj , several of 
the nobles, fancying that the reins of government would of 
consequence be somewhat lelaxed, began to assemble then 
vassals, and to prosecute, by force of arms, private quarrels 
and pretensions, which the authority of I’eidmand had obliged 
them to dissemble, or to lehnqmsh But Ximenes who had 
taken into pay a good body of troops, opposed and defeated 
all then designs with unexpected vigoui and facility, and 
though he did not treat the authors of these disorders with 
any cruelty, he forced them to acts of submission extremely 
mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castdian grandees 

But while the Caidmal’s attacks were confined to indi- 
viduals, and every act of ngoui was justified by the appearance 
of necessity, founded on the forms of justice, and tempered 
with a mixture of lenity, there was scarcely room for jealousy 
or complaint It was not so with Ins next measure, winch, by 
striking at a privilege essential to the nobility, gave a general 
alarm to the whole ordei By the feudal constitution, the 
military power was lodged in the hands of the nobles, and 
mon of an mfenoi condition were called into the field only ns 
then- vassals, and to follow their banners A King, with 
scanty revenues, and a limited prerogative, depended on these 
potent barons m all his operations It was with then foiecs 
he attacked his enemies, and -with them he defended his 
kingdom "While at the head of troops attached warmly to 
their own immediate lords, and accustomed to obey no other 
commands, his authority was piecanous, and his efforts feebla 
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From this slate Ximenes resolved to deliver the crown, and 
os mercenary standing armies were unknown under the feudal 
government, and would have been odious to a martial and 
generous people, he issued a proclamation, commanding every 
city in Castile to emol a certain number of its burgesses, in 
order that they might be trained to the uso of arms on 
Sundays and holidays, ho engaged, to piovide officers to 
command thorn at the public expense , and, as an encourage- 
ment to the puvate men, piomised them an exemption from 
all taxes and impositions The frequent incursions of the 
Moore from Afuca, and the necessity of having some force 
always ready to oppose them, furnished a plausible pietence 
for this innovation The object leally m view was to seciue 
the Tang a body of troops independent of Ins barons, and 
which might serve to coimtcrbn lance their power The nobles 
w ere not slow m perceiving w hat was his intention, and saw 
how effectually the scheme which he bad adopted would 
accomplish his end but as a measure which had the pious 
appearance of insisting the progiess of the infidels was 
extremely popular, and as any opposition to it, arising from 
their ordei alone, would have been imputed wholly to 
interested motives, they endeavoured to excite the cities 
themselves to lefuso obedience, and to inveigh against the 
pioclamation as inconsistent with their charters and privileges 
In consequence of their instigations, Bingos, Valladolid, and 
several other cities, roso in open mutuiy Some of the 
grandees declared themselves their protectors Violent remon- 
strances were presented to the King His Flemish counsellors 
weio alarmed Ximenes alone continued firm and undaunted 
and partly by terroi, partly by entreaty, by force in some 
instances, and by foibearanco in others, he prevailed on all 
the rcfmctoi) cities to complj During lus administration, he 
continued to execute bis plan with vigoui , but soon after Ins 
death it was entirely dropped 

His success in tins scheme for reducing the exorbitant 
power of the nobility, encouraged him to attempt a diminution 
of their possessions, which were no less exorbitant During 
tlio contests and disorders inseparable from the feudal 
govoi nment, the nobles, ever attentn e to their own interest, 
and taking advantage of the weakness or distress of their 
monarclis, had seized some parts of the royal demesnes, 
obtained grants of others, and having gradually wrested 
almost the whole out of the hands of the Prince, had annexed 
them to their own estates Tho titles, by w hich most of the 
grandees held these lands, were extremely defective, it was 
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fiom some successful usurpation which the crown had been 
too feeble to dispute, that m an y derived their only claim to 
possession An inquiry earned back to the ongm of these 
encroachments, which were almost coeval with the feudal 
system, was impracticable , and as it would have stripped 
every nobleman m Spain of great part of his lands, it must 
have excited a general revolt Such a step was too bold even 
foi the enterprising genius of Ximenes He confined him self 
to the leign of Feidmand, and beginning with the pensions 
granted during that time, refused to mak e any furthor 
payment, because all right to them expired with his life He 
then called to account such as had acquired crown lands undei 
the administration of that monarch, and at once lesumedi 
whatevei he had alienated The effects of these revocations 
extended to many persons of high rank , lor though Fei dm and 
was a prince of little generosity, yet he and Isabella having 
been laised to the throne of Castile by a powerful faction of 
the nobles, they were obliged to reward the zeal of then 
adherents with gieat liberality, and the loyal demesnes were 
their only fund for that purpose The addition made to the 
levenue of the crown by these revocations, together with his 
own frugal economy, enabled Ximenes not only to discharge 
all the debts which Ferdinand had left, and to remit con- 
siderable sums to Flanders, but to pay the officers of his new 
militia, and to establish magazines not only more numerous, 
but better furnished with artillery, arms, and warlike stoies, 
than Spam had ever possessed in any former age The prudent 
and disinterested application of these sums, was a full apology 
to the people for the rigour with which they were exacted 

The nobles, alarmed at these repeated attacks, began to 
think of precautions for the safety of their oidei Many 
cabals were formed, loud complaints were uttered, and 
desperate resolutions taken, but before they proceeded to 
extremities, they appointed some of their number to examine 
the poweis m consequence of which the Cardinal exercised 
acts of such high authority The Admiral of Castile, tho 
Duke de Infantado, and the Cond6 de Benevento, grandees of 
the first rank, were intrusted with this commission Ximenes 
received them with' cold civility, and, m answei to then 
demand, pioduced the testament of Ferdinand by which he 
wab appointed Regent, together with the ratification of that 
deed by Chailes To both these they objected , and he 
endeavoured to establish their validity As the conversation 
grew warm, he led them insensibly towaids a balcony, from 
which they had a view of a large body of tioops under arms, 
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and of a formidable train of arjtjllery ‘ BeiioM/f sa.j a be, 
pointing to theso and raising bis which I 

have leceived from His Cathohc^-^Vhy^^V^SShth these I 
govern Castile , and with these I wm^govtffn it, until the 
King, your master and mine, takes possession of his kingdom ’ 
A declaration so bold and haughty silenced them, and 
astonished their associates To take arms against a man 
aware of his danger, and prepared foi his defence, was what 
despan, alone would dictate All thoughts of a general con- 
federacy against the Cardinal’s administration were laid aside, 
and, except from some slight commotions excited by the private 
lesentment of particular noblemen, the tranquillity of Castile 
suffered no interruption 

It was not only from tho opposition of the Spanish nobility 
that obstacles arose to the execution of the Cardinal’s schemes , 
he had a constant struggle to maintain with the Flemish 
ministers, who, presuming upon their favour with the young 
King, aimed at directing the affairs of Spam, as well as those 
of then- own country Jealous of the great abilities and in- 
dependent spirit of Ximenes, they considered him rather as a 
uval who might circumscribe then power, than ns a minister 
who by his prudence and vigour was adding to the grandeui 
and authority of their master Eveiy complaint against his 
administration n as listened to with pleasure by the courtiers 
in the Low Countries Unnecessary obsti uctions were thrown 
by then means m the way of all his measures , and though 
they could not, either with decency 01 safety, deprive him of 
the office of Regent, they endeavoured to lessen Ins authority 
by dividing it They soon discovered that Adrian of Utrecht, 
already joined with lum in office, hadneithei genius noi spmt 
sufficient to give the least check to his proceedings, and 
therefore Charles, bj their advice, added to the commission 
of regency La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, and afterwards 
Amerstorf, a nobleman of Holland , the former distinguished 
foi his address, the latter for his firmness Ximenes, though 
no stranger to the malevolent intention of tho Flemish 
courtiers, received these new associates with all the external 
maiks of distinction- due to tho office with which they were 
invested, but when they came to enter upon business, he 
abated nothing of that air of superiority with which he had 
treated Adrian, and still retamed the sole direction of affans 
The Spaniards, more averse, perhaps, than any other people, 
to the government of strangers, approved of all his efforts to 
preserve Ins own authority Even the nobles, influenced by 
Hus national passion, and forgetting their jealousies and dis- 
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contents, chose rather to see the supreme power m the hands of 
one of their countrymen, whom they feared, than m those of 
foreigners, whom they hated 

Ximenes, though engaged in such great schemes of domestic 
policy, and embarrassed by the artifices and intrigues of the 
Flemish ministers, had the burden of two foreign wars to 
support The one w-as in Navarre, which was invaded by its 
unfortunate monarch, John d'Albiet The death of Ferdmano, 
the absence of Chailes, the discord and disaffection which 
reigned among the Spanish nobles, seemed to present him 
with a favourable opportunity of recovering his dominions 
The Cardinal's vigilance, howevei, defeated a measure so well 
concerted As he foresaw the dangei to which that king- 
dom might be exposed, one of his fiist acts of administration 
wa&jto ordei thither a considerable body of tioops "While 
the siting was employed with one part of his army in the 
siegs of St Jean Pied en Port, Villalva, an officer of gieat 
experience and courage, attacked the other by surprise, and 
cut it to pieces The King instantly retreated with precipita- 
tion, and an end was put to the wai But as Navarre was 
filled at that time with towns and castles slightly fortified 
and weakly garrisoned, which, being unable to resist an enemy, 
served only to furnish him with places of retreat , Ximenes, 
always bold and decisive in his measures, ordered every one 
of these to be dismantled, except Pampeluna, the fortifications 
of which he proposed to lendei very strong To this uncom- 
mon precaution Spain owes the possession of Navarre The 
French, since that period, have often entered, and have as , 
often overrun the open country, while they were exposed 
to all the inconveniences attending an invading army, the 
Spaniards have easily drawn troops from the neighbouring 
provinces to oppose them , and the French, having no place of 
any strength to which they could retire, have been obliged 
repeatedly to abandon then conquest with as much rapidity as 

they gamed it , 

The other war- winch he earned on in Africa, against tne 
famous adventurer Home Barbarossa, who, from a pnvato 
corsair, raised himself, by lus singular valour and address, to 
be King of Algiers and Tunis, was far fiom being equally 
successful The ill conduct of the Spanish general, and the 
rash valour of his troops, presented Barbarossa with an easy 
victory Many perished in the battle, more m the re ea , 
and the remainder returned into Spam covered with infamy 
\ The mag nanim ity, however, with which the Cardinal bore 
'this disgrace, the only one he experienced during his admims- 

f 

\ 
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tration, added new lustie to Ins character Great composure 
of temper under a disappointment, was not expected from a 
man so remarkable for the eagerness and impatience with which 
he urged on the execution of all his schemes / 

This disaster w as soon forgotten , while the conduct of the 
Flemish court proved the cause of constant uneasiness, not only 
to the Cardinal, but to the whole Spanish nation All the 
great qualities of Chievres, the pume minister and favourite 
ot the young King, .were sulked with an ignoble and soidid 
avarice The accession of his mastei to the crown of Spain, 
opened a new and copious source for the gratification of this 
passion During the time of Chailes's residence in Flanders, 
the whole tnbo of pretenders to offices 01 to favoiu lesoited 
thither They soon discovered that, without the patronage 
of Chievres, it was vam to hope foi preferment, nor did they 
want sagacity to find out the proper method of securing his 
protection Great sums of money were drawn out of Spam 
Everything was venal, and disposed of to the highest bidder 
After the example of Chievres, the inferior Flemish ministers 
engaged in this traffic, winch became as general and avowed, 
as it was infamous The Spaniards were fillod with rage, 
when they beheld offices of great importance to the welfare of 
their country set to sale by Btrangers unconcerned for its 
honoui or its happiness Ximenes, disinterested in his whole 
administration, and a stiangei , from Ins native grandeui of 
mind, to the passion of avarice, mveighed with the utmost 
boldness against the venality of the Flemings He represented 
to the King, m stiong terms, the murmurs and indignation 
v Inch their behaviour excited among a free and high-spinted 
people , and besought him to set out without loss of time for 
tijKun, that, by bis presence, he might dissipate the clouds 
w luch were gathering all o\ ei the kingdom 

Charles was fully sonsible that he had delayed too long to 
tike possession of lus dominions m Spain Powerful obstacles, 
however, stood m his way, and detained him in the Low 
Countries The war which the league of Cambray had kindled 
m Italy, still subsisted , though, during its course, the armies 
of all the parties engaged in it had changed their destination 
and their objects France was now in alliance with Venice, 
which it had at first combined to destroy Maximilian and 
Ferdinand had for some jears earned on hostilities against 
Franco, their ongmal ally, to the valour of whose troops the 
confederacy had been indebted m a great measure for its 
success Together with his kingdoms, Ferdinand transmitted 
this war to his grandson , and there was reason to expect that 
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Maximilian, alwa}s fond of new enterprises, would, peisuade 
the joung monarch to enter into it with ardom / But the 
Flemings, who had long possessed an extensive commerce, 
•which, during the league ot Cambray, had giown to a great 
height upon the ruins of the Venetian trade, dieaded a mjt- 
ture with France , and Clnevres, sagacious to discern the tiuo 
interest of his country, and not warped on this occasion by 
his love of wealth, warmly declared foi maintaining peace with 
the French nation Francis I , destitute of allies, and solici- 
tous to secure his late conquests m Italy by a treaty, listened 
with ]oy to the first oveitures of accommodation Clnevres 
himself conducted the negotiation in tho name of Charles 
Gouffiei appeared as plenipotentiary foi Francis Each of 
them had presided ovei the education of the Piince whom ho 
lepresented The} li ad both adopted the same pacific system, 
and weie equally persuaded that the union of the two monarchs 
was the happiest event for themselves as well ns for then 
kingdoms In such hands the negotiation did not languish 
A few days after opening their conferences at No}on, they 
concluded a treaty of confederacy and mutual defence between 
tbo two monarchs, the chief articles in which were, that 
Francis should give m marriage to Charles Ins eldest daughtei 
tho Princess Louise, an infant of a year old, and, as hoi dowry, 
should make ovei to him nil his claims and pretensions upon 
the kingdom of Naples, that, in consideration of Chnrlea’s 
being already m possession of Naples, lio should, unld tho 
accomplishment of the marriage, pay nn hundred thousand 
crowns a year to tho Fiench King , and tho half of tbnt sum 
annually as long as the Princess had no childi on , that when 
Chailes* shall arm e in Spam, the heirs of the King of Navaiie 
may rcpiesent to him their right to that kingdom, and if, 
after examining then claim, ho does not givo them satis- 
faction, Finncis shall be at liberty to assist thorn with nil 
his forces ) This alliance not only united Chailes and Francis, 
but obliged Maximilian, who w as unable alone to cope with 
tbo French and Yenetinns, to cntci into a treaty with those 
powers which put a final period to tho bloody and tedious wai 
that the league of Cambray bad occasioned Europe onjo}cd 
a few years of universal tranquillity, and was indebted foi 
that blessin" to two Princes, whom rnnlship and ambition 
kept it m perpetual discord and agitation during tho remuindm 


ot their ragns , , , . , 

Bv the treat} of No}on, Charles secured a safe passage 

into Spam It was not, however, the interest of Ins Idem, sh 
umusterc, that ho should vnit that kingdom soon W Julo he 
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redded m Flandeis, the 1 even ues of the Spanish crown weie 
bfient there, and they engrossed, without any competitors, all 
the effocls of their monarch's geneiosity, then countiy became 
the seat of government, and all favours were dispensed by 
them Of all these advantages they ran the risk of seeing 
themselves deprived, from the moment that their sovereign 
entered Spam The Spaniards would naturally assume the 
direction of then own affairs, the Low Countries would be 
considered only as a piovince of that mighty monarchy , and 
they who now distributed the favours of the Pnnce to oth6is, 
must then be content to receive them fiom the hands of 
stiangers But what Chievres chiefly wished to avoid was, an 
interview betw een the King and Ximenes On the one hand, 
the wisdom, the integrity, and the magnanimity of that prelate 
gave h im a wonderful ascendant ovei the minds of men , and 
it was extremely piobable, that these great qualities, added to 
the reverence due to lus age and office, would command the 
respect of a young Prince, who, capable of noble and geneious 
sontiments himself, would, in proportion to his admiration of 
the Cardinal’s virtues, lesseD his deference towaids persons of 
another ckaractei Or, on the othei hand, if Chailes should 
allow his Flemish favourites to letain all the influence ovei 
lus councils which they at present possessed, it was easy to 
foiesee that the Cardinal would remonstrate loudly against 
such an indignity to the Spanish nation, and vindicate the 
lights of lus countiy with the same intiepidity and success 
with which ho had asserted the prerogatives of the crown 
For these reasons, all his Flemish counsellors combined to 
retard his departure, and Chailes, unsuspicious from want of 
experience, and fond of bis native country , suffered himself to 
be unnecessarily detained m the Netherlands a whole year after 
signing the treaty of Noyon 

The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the advice of his 
giandtftther Maximilian, and the impatient murmurs of his 
Spanish subjects, pi evaded on him at last to embaik. Ho was 
attended not only by Olnevies, his prime minister, but by a 
numerous and splendid train of the Flemish nobles, fond of 
beholding the grandeur, or of sharing in the bounty, of their 
Puneo Aftei a dangerous voyage, lie landed at Villa Yiciosa, 
w the piovince of Astunas, and u as received with such loud 
acclamations of joy as a nerw monarch, whose arrival was so 
ardently desired, had reason to expect The Spanish nobility 
resorted to thoir sovereign, from all parts of the kingdom, and 
displayed a magnificence which the Flemings were unable to 
emulate 
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Ximenes, who considered the pi esence of 1 the King as the 
greatest blessing to his dominions, was advancing towards the 
coast, as fast as the infirm state of his health would permit, m 
order to receive him During his regency, and notwithstand- 
ing his extreme old age, he had abated in no degiee tho ngoiir 
or frequency of his mortifications , and to these he added such 
laborious assiduity in business, as would have tod out the 
most youthful and vigoious constitution Eveiy day he 
emplo) ed several hours m devotion , he celebrated mass m 
person, he even allotted some space foi study Notwith- 
standing these occupations, he regularly attended the council , 
he leceived and read all papers pi esented to him, ho dictated 
letters and instructions , and took under his inspection all 


business, civil, ecclesiastical, ^-or-military Eveiy moment of 
Ins time was filled up-ylth some serious employment The 
only amusement-ilKwlnch lie. indulged himself, by way of 
relaxation after business, was to canvass, with a -few tuais 
and other ,divmes, some intricate article in scholastic theology 
Wasted by such a course of life, the infirmities of ago daily 
giow upon him On his journey a violent disorder seized 
lnm at Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon symptoms, 
which his followers considered as tho effect of poison, but 
could not agiee wliethei the crime ought to he imputed to the 
liatied of the Spanish nobles, 01 to the malice of the EJemish 
courtiers This accident obliging him to stop slioit, he wrote 
to Charles, and with his usual boldness advised him to dismiss 
all the strangers in his tram, whose numbers and credit gave 
offence aheady to tho Spaniards, and would ere long alienate 
the affections of the v hole people At the same time he 
earnestly desired to have an interview with tho King, that 
he might mfoim him of tho state of the nation, and the 
temper of Ins subjects To prevent this, not only the Elem- 
mgs, but the Spanish grandees, employed all then nddiess, 
and industriously kept ClmiJes at a distance fiom Aranda, 
the place to which, the Cardinal bad removed Through their 
suggestions, every measure that he recommended was 1 ejected , 
the°utmost care was taken to make lnm feel, and to point out 
to the whole nation, that Ins powei was on the decline, oven 
in things purely trivial, such a dlioice was always made, ns 
was deemed most disagreeable to him Ximenes did not bear 
this treatment with his usual fortitude of spirit Conscious 
of his own integrity and merit, he expected a more grate-ul 
return from a Prince to whom he delivered ft kingdom more 
flourishing than it had been m any former age, together 
with authority more extensive, and better established, than the 
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most, lllustiious of Ins nncestois liad ei er possessed 'He could 
not, therefore, on many occasions, lefram fiom giving vent to 
Ins indignation and complaints He lamented the fate of Ins 
country, and foretold the calamities which it v ould suffei from 
the msolence, the rapacio usness, and ignorance of strangers 
While his mind wai 'agitate cT by these passions, he received 
a letter from the King, in which, aftei a few cold and formal 
expressions of legard, he was allowed to retire to Ins dio cese, 
iliat, aftei a hfe of such continued laboui, lie might end ""Ins 
days in tranquillity This message proved fatal to Ximenes 
His haughty mind, it is probable, could not survive disgrace 
pei haps his goneious heart could not beai the prospect ot 
tho misfortunes leAdy to fall on Ins country Whichsoever 
of these opinions we embrace, ceitain it is that be expired a 
few hours aftei raiding the lettei Tho var iety', the gran 
deur. an d-the success. of his jchemes Ja dm rag J^regatey^Of GMlly 
twent y months, leaao it dou btful, _avlietliei his sagacity m 
^eqimcifrTns~pi udence in conduct, or Ins boldness m execu- 
lion, desei vq J tlio greatest praise Hus reputation is still high' 
in Spam, not only for wisdom, hut for sanctity , and he is 
the only prime minister mentioned in history, whom Ins con- 
temporaries revei enced as a saint, and to whom the people 
untlev his government ascubed the power of working nuracles 
— The llctgn of the Empci 01 Charles Y 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


nan> i72S, mrn 1771 

Poet and Xo\clnt The I tear of Wohe/idd, a simplo noiel, lias nhvni s 
been admired as ono of tlic most delightful compositions m the Lnglis'i 
language. The most important of his other proso works are contained in 
two senes of cssnis, The Citizen of the World, and The dice. The Deserted 
Vtllnqe and The Traveller are two poems of unn\ ailed bcautv, and hmo 
ahnus been regarded as masterpieces of sentiment and description Gold- 
smith also wrote two fnmous comedies, The Good nntured Man, anti She 
Stoops to Conipier , 

The Fable of the Diuai f and the Giant 

Ouit family had now made several attempts to be fine, hut 
Rome unforeseen disaster demolished each as soon as projected 
I endeavoured to tako advantage of every disappointment, 
to improve then good sense in proportion as they were frus- 
trated m ambition * You see, my children,’ cned I, ‘ how 
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been, so very bad an economist of his own Your mother and 
I have now better prospects for yon The next winter, which 
you will probably spend in town, will give you opportunities of 
making a more prudent choice ’ 

' What Sophia’s reflections were upon this occasion, I can’t 
pretend to determine, but I was not displeased at the bottom, 
that we v ere nd of a guest from v horn I had much to fear 
Oiu breach of hospitality went to my conscience a little, but , 
I quickly silenced that monitor by two 01 thiee specious 
reasons, which served to satisfy and reconcile me to myself 
The pain which conscience gives the man v ho has ahead) 
done wiong, is soon got oiei Conscience is a cowaid, and 
thoso faults it has not strength enough to prevent, it seldom 
has justice enough to accuse — The Ytcai of Wakefield 


A Chinaman's Opinion about the English 

The English seem as silent as the Japanese, yet vainer than 
the inhabitants of Siam Upon my arrival I attributed that 
reserve to modesty, which I now find has its origin m pnde 
They bear hungei, cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life, 
without shrinking, danger only calls forth their fortitude, 
they even exult in calamity , but contempt is what they cannot 
bear An Englishman feais contempt more than death, he 
often flies to death as a refuge from its pressure, and dies when 
lie fancies the world has ceased to esteem him 

pride seems the source not only of their national vices, 
but of then national virtues also An Englishman is taught 
to love Ins king as his friend, but to acknowledge no other 
master than the laws which himself has contributed to enact 
He despises those nations, who, that one may bo free, are all 
content to be slaves , who hi st lift a tyrant into terror, 
and then shrink under his power as if delegated from heaven 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies and thousands might 
be found leady to offei up their lives foi the sound, though 
perhaps not one of all the number understands its meaning 
The lowest mechanic, however, looks upon it as his duty to bo 
a watchful guardian of lus country’s freedom, and often uses 
a language that might seem haughty, even m the mouth of the 
{Treat emperor, who traces his ancestry to the moon 

A few days ago, passing by one of them prisons, I could 
not avoid stopping, in order to listen to a dialogue, which l 
thought might afford me some entertainment The conversa- 
tion was earned on between a debtor through tho grate of bis 
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prison, n porter who had stopped to rc.st'^uVjniiJcp} and' a 
soldier at tho window Tho subject was tipofc ^Jtbg gtened 
invasion from Franco, and each seemed extremely anxious to 
rescue Ins country from the impending danger ‘For my 
part,' cries the piisoner, ‘tho greatest of my apprehensions 
is for our freedom , if tho French should conquer, what would 
becoino of English liberty'] My dear friends, liberty is tho 
Englishman’s prerogatrv o , arc must presorvo that at the ex- 
pense of our h\ es , of that the Fiencli shall ne\ er depme us , 
it is not to be expected that men who are slaves tliemsches 
would preset 10 our freedom should they happen to conquoi ' 
— ‘A) o, slaacs,’ cries tho porter, ‘(hey aro all slaaes, fit only 
to cany burdens, oacty ono of them Before I would stoop 
to slavery, may this be my poison ’ (and ho held tho goblet 
m his hand), — ‘ may this be my poison — but I would sooner 
bst for a soldier 1 

Tho coldicr, talcing tho goblot from his fnend, with much 
ni\e, fenently cned out, ‘It is not so much our liberties ns 
om religion that would suflei by such a change, nyo, our 
rohgion, my lads May the dovil sink mo into flames ’ (such 
nos tho solemnity of Ins adjuration), ‘if tho French should 
come over, but our religion would bo utterly undone’ So 
say ing, instead of a libation, ho applied the goblet to bis lips, 
and confirmed Ins sentiments with a ceremony of tho most 
persea enng devotion 

In short, eaory mnn hero protends to bo a politician , cien 
tho fair sex aro sometimes found to mix the seventy of 
national altercation with tho blandishments of lore, and often 
Utohio conquerors by more weapons of destruction thnn tbeir 

C}CS 

Tins universal passion for politics is gratified by ‘Daily 
Ornettes, ’ as with us at China But, as m ours, tho Emperor 
endeaaours to instinct Ins peoplo, m theirs, tho people endea- 
iom to instruct tho Administration You must not, howovci, 
imagine, that they who compilo tlieso papers have nn\ actual 
Know ledge of the politics oi tho goiemmont of astato, they 
only collect their materials from tho oracle of somecofleo house , 
which oracle has lumsclf galliered them tho night before from 
a beau ntn gaming-table — who has pillaged his know ledge from 
a great man’s porter — w ho has had in s information from a great 
man’a gentleman — who has inaented tho whole story for his 
own amusement tho night preceding 

The English, in general, seem fonder of gaining the esteem 
than tho loao of those they comerso with, this gives a for- 
iu Uify to their amusements , their gayest conversations have 

n 
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something too wise for innocent relaxation , though, in conijuny, 
you are seldom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, you are 
seldom lifted into rapture by those strokes of vivacity which 
give instant, though not permanent, pleasuie 

What they want, however, m gaiety, they make up in 
politeness You smile at hearing me praise the English for 
their politeness, you who have heard very drfieient accounts 
from the missionaries at Pekin, who have seen such a diffeient 
hehavioui in then merchants and seamen at home But I 
must still repeat it, the English seem more polite than any of 
then- neighbours , their great art, in this lespect, lies in endea 
vorning, while they oblige, to lessen tbe foice of tbe favour 
Other countries are fond of obliging a stranger, but seem de 
suous that he should be sensible of the obhgation The English 
confer their kindness with an appeal ance of indifference, and 
give away benefits with an air as if they despised them 

Walkum a few days ago between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman '"’into the suburbs of the city, we were overtaken 
by a heavy showei of ram. I was unprepared, but they had 
each large cpats, which defended them from what seemed to be 
a perfect lhundation The Englishman, seeing me shrink from 
the weather, accosted me thus ‘ Pshaw, man, what dost thou 
shrink at? Heie, take this coat, I don’t want it, I find it no 
way useful to me , I had as lief be without it ’ The Eienchmnn 
began to show his politeness m turn ‘My deal friend,’ cues 
he ‘ why won’t you oblige me by making use of my coat? you 
see how well it defends me from the ram I should not choose 
to part with it to others, but, to such a friend as you, I could 
even pait with my skin to do him service ’ ' 

From such minute instances as these, most leverend bum 
Hoam, I am sensible your sagacity will collect instruction 
The volume of nature is the book of knowledge , and bo 
becomes most wise who makes the most judicious selection 
Farewell ! — Letteis from a Citizen of the lYoild to Jm Friends 

m the East ___ 


A Chinaman on English Liberty 

Ask an Englishman what nation in the world enjoys most 
freedom, She mmedmtely answers, to own Ash too ® 
what that freedom pnnrapally consists, and he is rMhffiBy 
mlent This happy pre-eminence does not arise from tb 
Snle’s enjoying aJarger share m legislation than elsewhere 
for m this particular, several States m Europe excel them, 
noi does it arise fi,om a greater exemption from taxes, foi few 
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countries pay more, it does not proceed from their being 
lesfcramed by fewer laws, for no people are burdened with sa 
many , nor does it particularly consist m the security of their 
pioperty, foi property is pretty well secured m eveiy polite 
State of Europe' 

How, then, are the English moie free (for more free they 
certainly aie) than 'the people of any other country, or undei 
any other form of government whatever ? Their freedom con- 
sists in their enjoying all the advantages of democracy, with 
this superior prerogative borrowed from monarchy, that ‘the 
seventy of their laws may be relaxed without endangering the 
constitution ’ 

In a monarchical State, in which the constitution is 
strongest, the laws may bo relaxed without danger, for though 
the jp&ople should be unanimous m the breach of any one m 
particular, yet still there is an effective powei superior to the 
people, capable of enforcing obedience, whenever it may be 
proper to inculcate the law either towards the support or 
welfare of the community * 

Bub in all thoso governments, where laws derive their 
sanction from people alone, transgressions cannot be overlooked 
without bringing the constitution into danger They who trans- 
gress the law m siich a case, are those who prescribe it, by 
which means it loses not only its influence but its sanction. 
In eveiy republic the laws must be strong, because the 'consti- 
tution is feeble Thus in Holland, Switzerland, and Genoa, 
new laws are not frequently enacted, bat the old ones are 
observed with unremitting seventy In such republics, there- 
fore, the people are slaves to laws of their own making, little 
less than unmixed monarchies where they are slaves to the will 
of one subject to frailties like themselves 

In England, from a variety of happy accidents, their con- 
stitution is just strong enough, or, if yon will, monarchical 
enough, to permit a relaxation of the seventy of laws, and yet 
thoso laws still to remain sufficiently strong to govern the 
people This is the most perfect state of civil liberty of which 
v e can form any idea , here we see a greater number of laws 
than in any other country, while the people at the same tame 
obey only such as are immediately conducive to the interests 
of society , several are unnoticed, many unknown , some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon proper occasions, others left 
to grow obsolete, even without the necessity of abrogation. 

There is scarcely an Englishman who does not almost every 
day of his life offend with impunity against some express law, 
and for which, in a certain conjuncture of circumstances, he 
‘ g 3 
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•would not receive punishment Gaming-hOuaes, preaching' 'at 
mohibited places, assembled crowds, nocturnal amusements, 
public shows, and a hundred other instances, are forbidden and 
frequented These prohibitions are useful , though it be prq- 
dent in their magistrates, and happy for then people, that they 
are not enforced, and none but the venal or meicenary attempt 
to enforce them 

The law in this case, like an indulgent parent, still keeps 
the rod, though the child is seldom corrected Were those 
pardoned offences to nse into enormity, were they likely to 
obstruct the happiness of society, or endanger the State, it is 
then that Justice would resume her terrors, and punish those 
taults she had so often overlooked with indulgence It is to 
this ductility of the laws that an Englishman owes the freedom 
he enjoys superior to others m a more popular government , 
every step, therefore, the constitution takes towards a demo- 
ciatic form, every dimin ution of the legal authority is, in fact, 
a diminution of the subject’s freedom , eveiy attempt to rendei 
the government more popular, not only impairs natural liberty 
but even will at last dissolve the political constitution 

Every popular government seems calculated to last only for 
a tame , it grows rigid with age, new laws are multiplying, and 
the old continue in force , the subjects are oppressed, burdened 
with a multiplicity of legal injunctions , there are none from 
whom to expect redress, and nothing but a strong convulsion in 
the State can vindicate them into former liberty thus the people 
of Borne, a few great ones excepted, found more real freedom 
under their emperors, though tyrants, than they had experienced 
m the old age of the commonwealth, m which then laws were 
become numerous and painful, m which new laws were every 
day enacting, and the old ones executed with ngoui They even 
lefused to be reinstated in then former prerogatives, upon an 
offer made them to this purpose, for they actually found emperors 
the only means of softening the rigours of their constitution 

The constitution of England is at present possessed of tho 
strength of its native oak, and the flexibility of the bonding 
tamarisk, but should the people at any time, with mistaken 
zeal pant after an imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridging 
monarchy was increasing their privileges, they would be very 
much mistaken, smee every jewel plucked from the crown ol 
majesty, would only be made use of as a bribe to corruption 
ft might enrich the few who shared it among them, but would, 

m fact, impoverish the public , 

As the Boman senators by slow and imperceptible degrees 
became masters of the people, yet stdl flattered them with • 
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show of freedom, wliile themselves only were free , so it is 
possible for a body of men, while they stand up for privileges, 
to grow into an exuberance of power themselves, and the 
pubhc become actually dependent, vhile some of its individuals 
only govern 

If, then, my fiiend, them should in this country ever be on 
the throne a king who, through good-nature or age, should give 
up the smallest part of lus prerogative to tho people , if there 
should come a minister of merit and popularity — but I have 
room for no more Adieu ! — Letters from a Citizen of the 
World to Ins Friends in the Fast 


The Unpractical Chat actei of mere Book-learning. 

Books, my son, while they teach us to respect the interest of 
others, often make us unmindful of our own , while they in- 
struct the youthful reader to grasp at social happiness, he 
grows miserable m detail, and, attentive to universal harmony, 
often forgets that lie himself has a part to sustain in the 
concert I dislike therefore the philosopher who describes the 
mconv emonces of life in such pleasing colours that the pupil 
grows enamoured of distress, longs to try tho charms of poverty, 
meets it without dread, nor fears its inconveniences tall he 
severely feels them 

A youth, who has thus spent his life among books, new to 
tho world, and unacquainted with man but by philosophic in- 
formation, may bo considered as a being whose mind is filled 
with the vulgar errors of the wise , utterly unqualified for a 
journey through life, yet confident of his own skill in the 
direction, he sets out with confidence, blunders on with vanity, 
and finds himself at last undone 

Ho first has learnt from books, and then lays it down as a 
maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious in excess , and 
ho has been long taught to detest vice, and love virtue , warm 
therefore m attachments, and steadfast m enmity, he treats 
every creature as a friend or foe , expects from those he loves 
unerring integrity, and consigns bis enemies to the reproach of 
wanting every virtue On tins principle he proceeds , and here 
begin his disappointments upon a closer inspection of human 
nature, ho perceives that ho should have moderated his friend 
slap, and softened lus soventy , for ho often finds the excellences 
of ono part of mankind clouded with vice, and tho faults of 
tho othei brightened with virtue • he finds no character so 
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eanctified that has not its failings, none so infamous but has 
somewhat to attract our esteem 

He now therefore, but too late, perceives that his legards 
should have been more cool, and Ins hatred less violent , that 
the truly wise seldom court romantic friendships with the good, 
and avoid, if possible, the resentment even of the wicked every 
moment gives him fresh instances that the bonds of friendship 
are broken if drawn too closely, and that those whom he has 
treated with disrespect more than letabate the injury at 
length, therefore, he is obliged to confess, that he has declared 
wai upon the vicious half of mankind, without b emg able to 
foim an alliance among the virtuous to espouse his quarrel 
Our book-taught philosophei, howevei, is now too far ad- 
vanced to recede , and though poverty be the just consequence 
of the many enemies his conduct has created, yet he is lesolved 
to meet it without shrinking philosophers have described 
poverty in most charming colours , and even his vanity is 
touched, in thinking, that he shall show the world in himself 
one more example of patience, foititude, and resignation 
‘ Come then, O Poverty ! foi what is there m thee dreadful 
to the wise 1 Temperance, Health, and Frugality, walk in 
thy tram Cheerfulness and Liberty’ are ever thy companions 
Shall any he ashamed of thee of whom Cmcinnatus was not 
ashamed 1 The l unrung brook, the herbs of the field, can 
scarcely satisfy natuie, man wants but little, noi that little 
'long * come then, 0 Poverty, while kings stand by and gaze 
with admiration at the ti ue philosopher’s resignation ’ 

The goddess appears for Poverty ever comes at the call 
but alas I he finds her by no means the charming figure books 
and his warm imagination had painted As when an Eastern 
bnde, whom her fnends and relations had long described as 
a model of perfection, pays her first visit, the longing bride- 
groom lifts the veil to see a face he had never seen before, 
but, instead of a countenance blazing with beauty like the 
sun, he beholds deformity shooting icicles to his heart such 
appeals Poverty to her new entertainer all the fabric of en- 
thusiasm is at once demolished, and a thousand miseries rise 
upon its l tuns , while Contempt, with pointing finger, is fore- 
most in the hideous procession 

The poor man now finds that he can get no kings to Jook 

* ICbe author _h as repeated this thought in Ins ‘ Hermit 

Then, pilgrim, turn, thy cares forego, 

' All earth-born cares are wrong 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long 
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tit him while lie is eating, iio finds that mpiopoition as he 
grows poor, tho woild tmns its back upon lmn, and gives him 
leave to act the philosopher in all the mniesty of solitude it 
might be agreeable enough to play the philosopher while we 
are conscious that mankind are spectatois , but what sigmfiee 
v earing the mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting the 
stage of restraint, when not one creature will assist at the 
exhibition? Thus is ho forsaken of men, while his fortitude 
v ants the satisfaction even of self-applause , for either he does 
not feel his present calamities, and that is natural insensibility, 
01 ho disguises Ins feelings, and that is dissimulation 

Spleen now begins to take up the man not distinguishing 
in his resentments, he legal ds all mankind with detestation, 
and, commencing man-lmtei, seeks solitude to be at libeity to 
lail 

It has been said, that he who retaies to sohtude is either a 
beast or an angel the censuie is too severe, and the praise 
unmerited , the discontented being, who retires from society, is 
generally some good-natured man, who has begun hfe without 
experience, and knew not how to gam it in Ins intercourse 
with mankind Adieu 1 — Letters ft om a Citizen of the World 
to las Friends m the Fast 


The Love of Life. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our desire 
of living Those dangers, which m the vigour of youth we 
had learned to despise, assume new terrors as we grow old Our 
caution increasing as our years increase, fear becomes at last the 
prevailing passion of the mind , and the small remainder of life 
is taken up m useless efloi ts to keep off our end, or provide for 
a continued existence 

Strange contradiction in our natuie, and to which even the 
wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part of hfe which 
lies before me by that which I have already seen, the prospect 
is hideous Experience tells me, that my past enjoyments hai e 
brought no real felicity , and sensation assures me, that those I 
have felt are stronger than those which are yet to come Yet 
experience and sensation m vom persuade , hope, more powerful 
than either, dresses out the distant prospect m fancied beauty , 
some happiness in long peispective still beckons me to pursue, 
and, like a losing gamester, every new disappointment inci eases 
my ardoui to continue the game 

"Whence, my friend, this increased love of life, which grows 
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upon us with our years ‘I — whence comes it that we thus make 
greater efforts to preseive our existence, at a period when it 
becomes scarcely worth the keeping 1 Is it that Nairn e, atten- 
tive to the preservation of mankind, inci eases orn wishes to live, 
while she lessens oul enjoyments, and, as she lobs the senses of 
every pleasure, eqiups imagination in the spoil ? Life would he 
msuppoi table to an old man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared 
death no more than when in the vigour of manhood , the num- 
beiless calamities of decaying nature, and the consciousness of 
surviving evei-y pleasure, would at once induce him with Ins 
own hand to teimmate the scene of misery, but happily the 
contempt of death forsakes him at a time when it could be only 
prejudicial and life acqmres an imaginary value, m proportion 
as its real value is no more 

Our attachment to every object aiound us increases, m gene- 
ral, from the length of our acquaintance with it ‘ I would not 
choose,’ says a French plnlosophei, ‘ to see an old post pulled 
up, with which I had been long acquainted ’ A mind long 
habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly becomes fond 
of seeing them , visits them from habit, and parts from them 
with reluctance , hence proceeds the avance of the old m every 
kind of possession They love the world and all that it pro- 
duces , they love life and all its advantages , not because it gives 
them pleasure, but because they have known it long 

Churning the CliaBte, ascending the throne of China, com- 
manded that all who were unjustly detained in prison, during 
the precedmg reigns, should be set free Among the numbei 
who came to thank their deliverer on this occasion, thero 
appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the Emperoi’s feet, 
addressed him ns follows ‘ Great father of China, behold a 
wretch, now eighty-five yenys old, who was shut up in a dun- 
geon at the age of twenty-two I was imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, without being even confronted by my 
accusers I have now lived in solitude and in darkness foi 
more than fifty years, and am grown familiar with distress As 
yet dazzled with the splendour of that sun to which you have 
restored me, I have been wandering the streets to find some 
friend that would assist 01 relieve, or remember me , but my 
friends, my famil y, and relations, are all dead, and lam foi- 
gotten ’ Permit me then, 0 Chmvang, to wear out the wretched 
remains of life in my former prison , the walls of my dungeon 
are to me more pleasing than the most splendid palace , I have 
not long to live, and shall be unhappy except I spend the rest 
of my days where my youth was passed, in that prison from 
which you were pleased to release me ’ 
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The old man’s passion foi confinement is similai to that we 
all have foi life We are habituated to the prison, we look 
round with discontent, are displeased with the abode, and yet 
the length of our captivity only mci eases our fondness for the 
cell The trees we have planted, the houses we have built, or 
the posterity we have begotten, all serve to bmd us closer to 
earth, and embitter our parting Life uses the young like a 
new acquaintance , the companion, as yetmnexhausted, is at once 
instructive and amusing, its company pleases, yet for all this it is 
but little regarded To us, who are declined m years, life ap- 
pears like an old fiiend its jests have been anticipated m former 
conversation , it has no new story to make us smile, no new 
improvement with which to surprise, yet still we love it , desti- 
tute of every enjoyment, still we love it, husband the wasting 
treasure with increased frugality, and feel all the poignancy of 
anguish in the fatal separation 

Sir Philip Mordannt was young, beautiful, sincere, brave, an 
Englishman He had a complete fortune of his own, and the 
love of the king, his master, which was equivalent to rich as 
Life opendd all her treasure before him, and promised a long 
succession of future happiness He came, tasted of an enter- 
tainment, but was disgusted even in the beginning He pro- 
fessed an aversion to living, u as tired of walking around the 
same circle, had tried every enjoyment, and found them all 
grow weaker at every repetition ‘ If life bo m youth so dis- 
pleasing,’ cned ho to himself, * what will it appear when age 
comes on , if it be at present indifferent, sure it will then be 
execrable ’ This thought embittered every reflection , till at 
last, with all the soremty of a perverted reason, he ended the 
debate with a pistol 1 Had this self-aeluded man been apprised, 
that existence grows more desirable to us the longer we exist, 
he would have then faced old age without shr inking , he would 
have boldly dared to hve, and served that society by his futuie 
assiduity, which he basely injured by his deseition Adieu ! — 
Letters from a Citizen of the World to hie Friends m the Fast 


On Justice and Genes osity. 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
admires His generosity is such that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and the confusion of a 
request His liberality also does not obhge more by its great- 
ness than by his inimitable grace m giving Sometimes he 
even distributes his bounties to strangers, and has been known 
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to do good offices to those who pi ofessed themselves his enemies 
All the world are unanimous in the piaise of his generosity 
there is only one sort of people who complain of his conduct, — 
Lysippus does not pay his debts 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so seemingly 
incompatible with itself. There is greatness in being generous, 
and there is only simple justice in satisfying his creditors 
Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar There 
is in it something of what we admire in heioes, and praise with 
a degree of rapture Justice, on the contraiy, is a mere mechanic 
virtue, fit only for tradesmen 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and it is an 
action attended with no sort of glory Should Lysippus satisfy 
Ins creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to the 
world 1 Generosity is a virtue of a very different complexion 
It is raised above duty, and, from its elevation, attracts the 
attention and the praises of us little moitals below 

In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
geneiosity The first is despised, though a virtue essential to 
the good of society , and the othei attracts our esteem, which 
too frequently proceeds from in impetuosity of temper, rather 
du-ected by vanity than reason Lysippus is told that his banker 
asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed acquaintance 
petitions for the same sum He gives it without hesitation to 
the latter for ho demands as a favour what the former requires 


as a debt 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted witn tiie 
import of the word justice it is commonly believed to consist 
oply in a performance of those duties to which the laws ot 
society can oblige us This, I allow, is sometimes the import 
of the word, and m this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity, but there is a ]ustice still more extensive, which can ho 
shown to embrace all the virtues united 

Justice may be defined to be that vn-tue which impels us 
to <nve to every person what is lns / due In this extended 
sense of the word, it comprenends the practice of every virtue 
which reason prescribes, or society should expect Our duty 
to our Maker, to each othei, and to. ourselves, are lull} 
answered, if we give them what we owe them Thus justice, 
propel ly speaking, is the only virtno, and all the rest have then 

° ng ^ Qualities of candour, fortitude, chanty, and generosity, 
for instance, are not in their own nature virtues and n ever 
they deserve the title, it is owing only to justice, wined, 
impels and directs them Without such a moderator, candour 
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might becomo mchscietion, foitilude obstinacy, chant} r unpru 
denco, and generosity mistaken profusion 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is 
at best indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even 
turns to vice The expenses of society, of presents, of enter- 
tainments, and the otkei helps to cheerfulness, are actions 
merely indifferent, "when not repugnant to a better method of 
disposing of our superfluities , but they become vicious, when 
they obstruct or exhaust our abilities from a more virtuous 
disposition of our circ ums tances 

True generosity is a duty ns indispensably necessary as 
those imposed upon us by law It is a lule imposed upon us 
by reason, which should be the sovereign law of a rational 
being But this generosity does not consist in obeying every 
impulse of humanity, in following blind passion for our guide, 
and impairing our cucumstances by present benefactions, so as 
to render us incapable of future ones 

Misers are generally characterised ns men without honour 
oi without humanity, who Inc only to accumulate, and to this 
passion sacrifice every othei bappmess They have been de- 
scribed as madmen, wbo, m tbe midst of abundance, banish 
every pleasure, and make from imaginary v ants real necessities 
But few, very few, correspond to this exaggerated picture, and 
perhaps there is not one in whom all these circumstances aie 
found united Instead of this, \\ e find the sober and the in- 
dustrious branded by the viun and tbe idle with this odious 
appellation, men wbo, by frugality and labour, raise themselves 
nbovo their equals, and contribute then share of industry to 
the common stock. 

Whatever tbo vam or the ignorant may say, well were it 
for society had we more of this charactei among us In general, 
these close men are found at last the time benefactors of so- 
ciety With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings , 
hut too frequently in our commerce with prodigality 

A Trench pnest, whose name was Godrnot, went foi a long 
time by the name of the Gnpei He refused to relieve the 
most apparent wretchedness , and, by a skilful management of 
his vineyard, had the good fortune to acquire immense sums of 
money The inhabitants of Bheims, who were his fellow citi- 
5»ns, detested him , and the populace, who seldom love a misoi , 
wherever ho went received him with contempt He still, how - 
over, continued his former simplicity of life, his amazing and 
unremitted fiugality This good man had long perceived the 
vints of the poor m the city, particularly in having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced price. 
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wherefore, whole -fortune which he lmd been amassing lie 
laid out unpin aqrtbduc^, by "which ho did the poor more useful 
and lasting Besyjco thjm if lie had distributed his whole income 
m chanty every day at his door 

Among men long conversant with books, wo top frequently 
find those misplaced virtues of which I have been now com- 
plaining. "W c find the studious animated with a strong passion 
foi tho great virtues, as they are mistakmgly called, and utterly 
forgotful of tho ordinary ones Tho declamations of philosoph) 
arc generally rather exhausted on these supererogatoiy duties, 
than on such as aro indispensably necessary A man, there- 
fore, who has taken Iiib ideas of mankind from study alone, 
generally comes into the n orld with a heart melting at every 
fictitious distress Thus he is induced, by misplaced liberality, 
to put himself into the indigent circumstances of the person he 
relieves 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distiess. * It is possible that the person 
you rehevo may be au honest man and I know that you who 
relieve him aro such You see, then, by your generosity, you 
only rob a man. who is ceitamly deserving, to bestow it on one 
who may possibly be a logue, and, while jou me unjust in 
rewarding uncertain merit, you aio doubly guilty by stripping 
yourself ’ — The Tec 


The Sagacity of some Insects 

Animals, m general, are sagacious, in propoition as they culti- 
vate society The elephant and the heaver show the greatest 
signs of this when united , but, when man intrudes into then 
communities, they lose all their spirit of industry, and testify 
but a very small sbme of that sagacity, for which, when m a 
social state, they are so remarkable 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the ant have 
employed the attention and admiration of the naturalist, but 
then whole sagacity is lost upon separation, and a single bee or 
ant seems destitute of every degree of industry, is the most 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a tune m solitude, and 
soon dies 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the spider 
is the most sagacious , and its actions, to me who have atten- 
tively considered them, seem almost to exceed belief This 
insect is formed by nature for a state of war, not only upon 
other insects, but upon each other Tor tins btate, nature seems 
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perfectly well to have formed it'*, Head onU^tnfeast aro 
covered with a strong natural coat oFr^il^wKyjSi^ impene- 
trable to the attempts of every oth&^i^(^f belly is 

enveloped m a soft pliant skin, which elutiesrtEnsting even of 
a wasp Its legs are terminated by strong claws, not unlike 
those of a lobster , and their vast length, like spears, serves to 
keep every assailant at a distance 

Not worse furnished foi observation than for an attack 01 a 
defence, it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered \\ ith a 
homy substance, which, however, does not impede its vision 
Besides this, it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, which 
eervee to kill or secure the prey already caught m its claws 01 its 
not 

Snch aro the implements of war with which the body is 
immediately furnished , but its net to entangle the enemy seems 
v. hat it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most pams to render 
as complete as possible Nature has furnished the body of tins 
little creature with a glutinous liquid, which, proceeding from 
the anus, it spins into thread, coarser or finer as it chooses to 
contract or dilate its sphinctei In order to fix its thread, when 
it begins to weave, it emits a small drop of its hquid against 
the vail, which, hardening by degrees, serves to hold the thread 
icrj firmly, then receding from the first pomt, as it lecedes 
the thread lengthens, and when the spider has come to the 
place where the other end of the thread should be fixed, gatliei- 
mg up with its claws the thread which would otherwise he too 
slack, it is stretched tightly, and fixed m the same manner to 
the wall as befoie 

In this manner, it spins and fixes several threads parallel to 
each other, which, so to speak, servo as the warp to the intended 
v eh To form the woof, it spins in the same manner its thread 
transversely, fixing one end to the first that was spun, and 
which is always the strongest of the whole web, and the othei 
to the wall All these threads, being newly spun, aro gluti- 
nous, and therefore stick to each other wherever they happen to 
touch , and, in those parts of the web most exposed to ho tom, 
our natural artist strengthens them, by doubling the threads 
sometimes sixfold 

Thus far naturalists ha\ e gone in the description of this 
animal , what follows is the result of my own observation upon 
that species of the insect called a house spider I perceived, 
nbont four years ago, a large spidei in one comer of my room, 
making its web , and, though the maid frequently levelled her 
fatal broom against the labours of the little animal, I had the 
good fortuno then to prevent its destruction , and, I may say, 
it more than paid me b) the entertainment it afforded 
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In throo days tho web was, with incredible diligence, com- 
pleted , nor could I aioid thinking, that the insect seemed tc 
o\ulb m its now abode It frequently traversed its round, ex- 
amined tbo strength of every pmt of it, retired into its hole, and 
came out very fiequontly Tbo first enemy, however, it had to 
oncounter was anolhci and a much larger spider, which, having 
no web of its own, and having probably exhausted all its stock 
in forrnei labours of this kind, came to invade the property of its 
neighbour Soon, then, a terrible encounter ensued , m which 
the imador seemed to have tbo victory, and the laborious spidei 
was obliged to take refuge in his hole Upon this I perceived 
the a ictor using every art to draw tho enemy from his strong- 
hold Ho seemed to go off, but quickly returned, and, when 
bo found all aits in vain, ‘began to demolish the new web with- 
out mercy This brought on another battle, and, contrary to 
my expectations, the laborious spider became conqueror, and 
ianly killed his antagonist 

How, then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its 
own, it u aited three days with the utmost patience, repairing 
the bicaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could 
perceive At last, however, a largo blue fly fell into the snare, 
and struggled hard to get loose The spider gave it leave to 
cntnnglo itself as much as possible, but it seemed to bo too 
bt.roug foi tho cobweb I must ow n I was greatly surprised 
when I saw tho spider immediately sally out, and m less than a 
nunuto w eavo a new not round its captive, by which the motion 
of its wings w as stopped , and, w hen it was fairly hampered in 
this mnnnei, it was seized, and dragged into tho hole 

In this manner it hved m a precarious state, and nature 
seemed to have fitted it for such a life, for upon a smgle fly it 
subsisted for more than a week I once put a wasp into the 
net , but, when tho spidei came out m order to seize it as usual, 
upon percen ing what kind of an enemy it had to deal with, 
it instantly broke all the hands that held it fast, and contributed 
ill that lay in its power to disengage so foimidable an anta- 
gonist When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the spidei 
-would have set about repairing the breaches that were made m 
its net, but those it seems were irreparable wheiefore the 
cobweb was now entirely foisaken, and a new one begun, winch 
was completed in the usual tune 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could furnish, wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set 
about anothei When I destroyed the other also, its whole 
stock seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more 
The arts it made use of to suppcit itself, now deprived of its 
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great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising I have 
seen it roll up its legs like a ball, and be motionless for bom's 
together, but cautiously watching all tbe time , when a fly 
happened to approach sufficiently near, it would dart out all at 
once, and often seize its prey 

Of this life, however, it soon began to giow weary, and 
resolved -to invade tbe possession of some other spider, since it 
could not make a web of its own It formed an attack upon 
a neighbouring fortification with great vigour, and at fust was 
os vigorously repulsed Not daunted, bowevei , with one defeat, 
in this manner it continued to lay siege to another’s web for 
three days, and at length, having killed the defendant, actually 
took possession When smaller flies happen to fall into the 
snare, the spider does not sally out at once, but very patiently 
waits till it is sure of them, for, upon his immediately ap- 
proaching, the terror of Ins appearance might give the captive 
strength sufficient to get loose the manner then is to wait 
patiently, till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, the cap- 
ti\c has was f ed all bis strength, and then he becomes a certain 
and easy conquest 

The insect I am now describing lived thiee years, every year 
it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs I have some- 
times plucked off a leg, which grew again in two 01 tlnce days 
At first it dreaded my appioach to its web, but athst it became 
so familiar as to take a fly out of my band , and, upon m_\ 
touching any part of the web, would immediately leave its hole, 
prepared eithei for a defence or an attack. 


To complete this description, it may be observed, that the 
nmlo spiders nxo much less than the female, and that the latter 
are oviparous When they come to lay, they spread a pait of 
tbrar web under tho eggs, and then roll them up carefully, ns 
Tr° 11 P tlu ngs 111 a cloth, and thus batch them in their hole, 

f disturbed m their boles, they never attempt to escape with- 
out carrying tins young brood in then, forceps away with them, 
oud thus frequently are sacrificed to their parental affection 
As soon as over tho young ones leave then, artificial cov ei- 
ing^ they begin to spin, and almost sensibly seem to grow 
lggcr If they have the good fortune, when even but a day 
? ’ 0 a fly, they fall to with good appetites but they 
n e sometimes three or four days without any sort of snste- 
• > r t continue to grow larger, so as every day to 
double their former size. As they grow old, however, they do 
TOn , tln f t0 ttcreaso, but then legs only contmuo to gi ow 
nrtiL) \ '' T ien n H P 1( lci becomes entirely stiff with age, nnd 

MWe to seize its prcj.it dies at length of liungei -The Bee 
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The Characteristics of Greatness . 

In every duty, m every science in. -which we would wish to 
amve at perfection, we should propose for the object of our 
pursuit some certain station even beyond our abilities , — some 
imaginary excellence, which may amuse and serve to animate 
our inquiry In deviating from others, in following an unbeaten 
load, though we perhaps may never amve at the wished-for 
object, yet it Is possible we may meet several discoveries by 
the way , and the certainty of small advantages, even -while we 
travel with security, is not so amusing as the hopes of great 
rewards, which inspire the adventurer 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means the cha- 
racter of the present age , every person who should now leave 
leceived opinions, who should attempt to be more than a com- 
mentator upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might bo regarded as a chimerical projector Hundreds would 
be ready not only to point out his errors, but to load him with 
1 oproach 0 ui- probable opinions are now regarded as certainta es , 
the difficulties hitherto undiscovered, as utterly inscrutable, 
and the writers of the last age inimitable, and therefore the 
properest models of imitation 

One might be almost induced to deplore the philosophic 
spirit of the age, which, in proportion as it enlightens the mind, 
increases its timidity, and lepresses the vigour of every under- 
taking Men are now content with being prudently in the 
light, which, though not the way to make new acquisitions, 
it must he owned is the best method of seeming what we 
have Yet this is certain, that the writer who never deviates, 
who nevei hazards a new thought, or a new expression, though 
his friends may compliment him upon his sagacity, though 
criticism lifts her feeble voice m his praise, will seldom arrive at 
any degree of peifection The vay to acquire lasting esteem, 
is not by the fewness of a writer's faults, but the greatness of 
his beauties , and our noblest woiks are generally most replote 

with both , 

An author who would be sublime often runs his thought 
into burlesque yet I can readily paidon his mistaking ten 
tim es, foi once succeeding True genius walks along a line , 
and perhaps our greatest pleasure is m seeing it so often near 
falling, without being ever actually down 

Every science has its Etherto undiscovered mysteries, alter 
wEch men should travel, undiscouraged by the failure of 
former adventurers Every new attempt serves perhaps to faci- 
litate its future invention. We may not find the philosopher's 
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stone, but we shall probably hit upon new inventions in 
pursuing it. We shall peihaps never be able to discover the 
longitude, yet perhaps we may arrive at new truths m the 
investigation 

Were any of those sagacious nnnds among us, — and surely 
no nation, or no period, could evei compare with us m this 
particular, — were any of those minds, I say, who now sit down 
contented with exploring the intricacies of another’s system, 
bravely to shake off admiration, and, undazzled with the 
splendour of another’s reputation, to chalk out a path to fame 
for themselves, and boldly cultivate untried experiment, what 
might not be the result of their inquiries, should the same study 
that has made them wise make them onterpnsing also 1 What 
could not such qualities united produce! Bub such is not the 
character of the English while our neighbours of the Continent 
launch out into tho ocean of science, u ithout proper store for 
tbo voynge, we feat- shipwieck m ever} 1 ' breeze, and consume in 
port those powers which might probably have weathered every 
storm 


Projectors in a State are generally rewarded above their 
deserts , projectors m the republic of letters, never If wrong, 
overy inferior dunce thinks himself entitled to laugh at their 
disappointment , if right, men of superior talents think their 
honour engaged to oppose, since every new discovery is a tacit 
diminution of their own pre-eminence 

To aim at excellence, oui reputation, our fnends, and our 
dl must bo ventured, by aiming only at mediocrity, we run 
no usk, and we do little service Prudence and greatness are 
evm- persuading us to contrary pursuits The one instructs us 
to bo content with our station, and to find happiness in bound- 
ing every wish , the other impels us to superiority, and calls 
nothing happiness but rapture The one directs us to follow 
mankind, and to act and think with the rest of the woild , the 

fr ° m tte CIwd ’ nnd exposes us as a mark to all 
the shafts of envy or ignorance 

of mediocrity are immediately paid, those 

t 0 h S ,r? e r^^ dI ^ l )aid m reversion In a word, 

MW U W^ dW l °] 0V0S ] tSeIf wU1 and think with tho 

threaten road ttm<i i 38 bl ’ avel f eccentric, and scorn 
eeaten road, from universal benevolence —The Bee 
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EDMUND BURKE 

BOEN 1730, DIED 1797 

A prefit orator and essayist. His command over the English language i« 
perhaps greater than that of anj other English prose-writer , and his strie is 
nnrn ailed for elegance, copiousness, and energy His works consist chiefl\ 
of Speeches, of which the most remarkable are those on American Taxation. 
on Conciliation with America, on Economical Reform, and on The Nabob of 
Arcot’s Debts Of his other suitings, the Refections on the Resolution m France 
is the most brilliant ind the best kuosm 


The Amencan Colonists 


I pass theiefore to the colonies in another point of new — 
their agriculture This they have pioseeuted with such, a spirit 
that, besides feeding plentifully their own gi owing multitude, 
then annual export of grain, 'comprehending rice, has some 
years ago exceeded a millibn m value. Of their last harvest, 1 
am persuaded, they will export much more At the beginning 
of the century, some of these colonies imported com from the 
mother country For some time past the old world has been 
fed from the new The scarcity which you have felt would 
have been n desolating famine, if this child of your old age, with 
.1 ti ue filial piety, with a Eoman chanty, had not put the full 
breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of its exhausted 


parent. _ 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea 
hi their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your 
bar You surely thought those acquisitions of value, for they 
seemed even to excite your envy , and yet the spirit by -which 
that enterprising employment has been exercised ought rather, 
m my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration And 
pray, sir, what m the world is equal to it? Pass by the other 
parts and look at the manner m which the people of -New 
England have of late earned on the whole fishery Whilst wo 
follow them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson* 
Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are looking for than beneath 
the Arctic Circle, we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, anrt 
2wd Sr ft/tozen serpent of ttaSontl 
which seemed too 1 emote and romantic an obiect foi the grasp 
of national ambition, is hut a stags and i estmg place m the pio 
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greys of thor vhd/inoof? inducrti}. Nor id f he equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
tie polcw Wc Fnov/ that whilst wrne of them draw the hue 
and niuko the harpoon on the coast of Africa, otbcre run « he 
longitude, and pursue t heir gigantic game along the coast of 
Brazil. No aea hut v, hat jb \ex> d by their fisheries No climate 
tliafc ik not i ItncM to their loilc? Neither the perpeve ranee of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm 
l-agacity of Knghfih enterprae, ever earned thin most perilous 
mode of luud industry to the extent to which it has la en 
jniuhed by this recent )«oplo , a people who are fill! I, an it wc re, 
but in the gristle, and not jet harcJc-ned into the hone of man- 
hood When I contemplate there* things, c hen I kno.' lint 
the colon u s in general o w> little or nothing to any eitc of ours, 
and that they me not Kjucezed into thin happy form by the con- 
straints of watchful and suspicious government, but tint through 
a i ice and salutary ic gleet, a geneiouH Nature ha. 'been suffered 
to take hei own way to perfection , v hen J reflect upon thev 
effiy* (n, when J w hot/ pi ofi table ihey have br» n to up, I fix 1 
all the pride of power curd, and all presumption m the wisdom 
of human eonlnvancep melt md die av/ay within hk My 
ngour k!c rit' 1 pai don romething to the spirit of hbeily 
J im sensible-, sir, that all which T have asserted, in my 
drift)), m admitted jn the gror«, but that ejuito a chfiemit con- 
clusion in dravm from it .A t/u rieu, gentlemen nay, js a noble 
objecJ Jt ib an object well * oith fighting for Certainly it is, 
if figblmg a people lx* the beat v/av of gaming them Gentle- 
men in Ibis ra-peet will bo led to their ebony of mean ! by thur 
cowplexionn and thnr hahiti Thoa vrho understand the mili- 
tary art v/ill of course h ive pome prcdfleetion for it Those 
c/ho '.Khl the thunder of the plate in i y have more confidence 
in tlu eflicaey of arms But J confers, jiopubly for want of 
this J'tw .ledge, my ojumon ;« much moje m favoui of prudent 
nwnagejm nt than of low* , considering foico not as an odious, 
hut ns a fi/hle instrument for prax rvmg a jiecple po numcrons, 
no ticdnc, p/> growing, so spirited as Hub, in i profitable and 
an hard i nate connection with tip 

Fir? t, nr, permit me to olr-ervc, that the mo of force alone 
ir but fampvrary It may subdue for i moment, but it does not 
remove the nece^jj ly of subduing again and a nation is not 
go a mod which m jierp/tually to be conquered 

31} next objection u> its unv-rlaiaty Terror is not always 
the effect of form , and an nrmarrK nt m not a victory. If you do 
not cucccvd, you am ” cthout resource , for, conciliation failing, 
for"' remains; but, force failing, no f Jiih<-i hope of rr concilia- 
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tion is loft Power and authority are sometimes bought by 
kindness , but they can never be begged as alms by an im- 
poverished and defeated violence 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by 
your very endeavours to preserve it The thing you fought for 
is not the thing which you recover , but depreciated, sunk, 
•wasted, and consumed in the contest Nothing less will con- 
tent me than whole America I do not choose to consume its 
strength along with our own, because in all parts it is the 
British strength that I consume I do not choose to be caught 
by a foreign enemy at the end of this exhausting conflict , and 
still less m the midst of it I may escape , but I can make no 
insurance against such an event Let me add, that I do not 
choose wholly to break the American spirit, because it is the 
spirit that has made the country 

Lastly, wo have no sort of experience m favoui offoice as an 
instrument m the rule of oui colonies Their growth and their 
utility have been owing to methods altogether different Our 
mcicnt indulgence lias been said to he pursued to a fault It 
may be so But we know, if feeling is evidence, that our fault 
was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it, and our sm far 
more salutary than our penitence 

These, sir, are my reasons foi not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose 
sentiments in other particulars I have great respect, seem to be 
so greatly captivated But there is still behind a third con- 
sideration concerning this object, which serves to determine my 
opinion on the sort of policy which ought to be pursued in the 
management of America, even more than its population and its 
commerce — I mean its lempei and characlei 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom is the 
predominating feature which marks and distinguishes the whole 
and as an ardent is always a jealous affection, your colonies 
become suspicious, restive, and untractable, whenever they see 
the least attempt to wrest from them by force, or shuffle from 
them by chicane, what they think the only advantage worth 
living foi This fierce spirit of liberty is stronger m the English 

colonies, probably, than in any other people of the earth , and 
this from a great vanety of powerful causes , which, to under- 
stand the true temper of their minds, and the direction winch 
this spirit takes, it will not be amiss to lay open somewhat 

more largely „ , , 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of Lngiisn- 
men England, su, is a nation which still I hope i expects, and 
formerly adored, her freedom The colonists emigrated from you 
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They were further confirmed in this pleasing error by the 
form of then provincial legislative assemblies Their govern- 
ments aie popular in a high degree , some are merely popular, 
m all, the popular representative is the most weighty and 
this share of the people m their ordinary government nevei 
fails to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong 
aversion from wlmtevei tends to deprive them of their chief 
importance 

Permit me, sn , to add anothei circumstance in our colonies, 
which contributes no mean part towards the growth and effect 
of tins untractnble spirit I mean their education In no 
country peihaps m the woild is the law so general a study 
The profession itself is numerous and powerful , and m most 
provinces it tabes the lead The greater number of the deputies 
sent to the Congress were lawyeis But all who read, and most 
do lead, endeavoui to obtain some smattering in that science 
I have been told by an eminent bookseller, that in no branch of 
his business, aftei tracts of popular devotion, were so many 
books as those on the law exported to the plantations. , The 
colonists have now fallen into the way of printing them for 
then own use I heai that they have sold nearly ns many of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries in America as in England General 
Ga"e marks out this disposition very particularly in a letter on 
your table He states, that all the people in his government 
are lawyers, or smatterers in law , and that m Boston they have 
been enabled, by successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts 
of one of yoiu capital penal constitutions Smartness of debate 
will say that this knowledge ought to teach them moie 
cleaily the rights of Legislature, then obligations to obedience, 
and the penalties of rebellion All this is mighty well But 
ray honourable and learned fuend on the floor, who condescends 
to mark what I say for animadversion, will disdain that ground 
He has heaz-d, as well as I, that when great honours and great 
emoluments do not win over this knowledge to the service of 
the State, it is a formidable adversary to Government, if the 
spirit be not tamed and broken by these happy methods, it is 
stubborn and litigious This study renders men acute inquisi- 
tive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready m defence, full 
lesources In othei countries, the people, more simple, and of 
a less mercurial cast, judge of an fil pnncipie m govemmmifc 
only by an actual grievance here they anticipate the evd, and 

plmcipk ^Tliej^i^nr 0 iamgo vemment a.tt a toce, and snuff 
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hardly less poveiful than the rest, as it is not meiely moral, but 
laid deep in the natural constitution of things Three thousand 
miles of ocean he between you and them No contrivance can 
prevent the effect of this distance, in weakening government 
Seas loll, and months pass, between the order and the execution 
and the want of a speedy explanation of a single point is enough 
to defeat a whole system You have, indeed, winged ministers 
of vengeance, who carry youi bolts in their pounces to the 
remotest verge of the sen But them a power steps m, that limits 
the arrogance of raging passions and furious elements, and says, 
‘ So for shalt thou go, and no farthei ’ Who are you, that 
should fret and rage, and bite the chains of Nature ? Nothing 
worse happens to you than does to all nations who have exten- 
sive empne , and it happens in all the forms into which empire 
can be thrown In large bodies, the cn'culation of power must 
be less vigoious at the extremities Nature has said it The 
Tuik cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Kurdistan, as he 
governs Thrace , nor lias he the same dominion m Crimea and 
Algiers which he has at Brasa and Smyrna Despotism itself 
is obliged to truck and huckster The Sultan gets such obedience 
as he can He governs with a loose lein, that he may govern 
at all , and the whole of tho foice rad vigour of his authority 
in lus centre is derived from a pindent relaxation in all his 
borders Spain, in hei provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obeyed 
as you are m yours She complies too , she submits , she 
watches times This is the immutable condition, the eternal 
lav , of extensive and detached empn e 

Then, sir, fiom these six capital sources, of descent, of 
foim of government, of religion m the noithem provinces, of 
manners in the southern , of education , of the remoteness of 
situation fiom the first movei of government — from all these 
causes a fieice spirit of liberty has grown up It has grown 
with the growth of the people m your colonies, and increased 
with the inciease of then wealth , a spirit, that unhappily 
meeting with an exeicise of power in England, which, howevei 
lawful, is not reconcilable to any ideas of liberty, much less with 
theirs, has kindled this flame, that is ready to consume us — 
Speech on Conciliation 101th America 
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EDWARD GIBBON. 

BORN 1737, DIED 1701 

A great Englisn historian, author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire His style is remarkable for dignity and eloquence, though it is 
often somewhat cumbrous and elaborate. The extract given below, being a 
descriptive piece, is almost free from the faults just mentioned and may bo 
taken ns a model of pure and sober English 


Arabia and the Aiabs 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syna, Egypt, and ./Ethiopia 
the Arabian peninsula may be conceived os a tnangle of 
spacious but irregular dimensions Eiom tbe northern point 
of Beles on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is 
terminated by the Straits of Babolmandeh and the land of 
frankincense About half this length may be allowed for the 
middle breadth, from east to west, from Bnssora to Suez, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Bed Sea The sides of the tnangle are 
gradually enlarged, and the southern basis presents a front 
of a thousand miles to the Indian Ocean The entire surface 
of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold proportion that of Ger- 
many oi Erance , but the fni greater part has been justly 
stigmatized with the epithets of the stony and the saruly 
Even the wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of Nature, 
with lofty trees and luxuriant heibage, and the lonesome tra- 
veller derives a sort of comfort and society from the presence 
of vegetable life But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless 
level'of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains , and 
the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by 
the direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of ic- 
freshing breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, 
diffuse a noxious and even deadly vapour , tbe hillocks of sand, 
which they alternately raise and scatter, are compared to the 
billows of tbe ocean, and whole caravans, whole armies, have 
been lost and bnned in the whnlwmd The common benefits 
of water are an object of desire and contest, and such is the 
scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve and 
propagate the element of file Arabia is destitute of navigable 
nverj which fertilise tlio soil, and convey its produce to the 
adjacent regions . the torrents that fall from the hills ore un- 
ited by the thirsty earth the rare and hardy plante tho 
tamarind or the acacia, that strike them roote into the clefts of 
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tlie rocks, are nourished by the dews of the night a scanty 
supply of ram is collected in cisterns and aqueducts the wells 
and springs are the secret treasure of the deseit, and the 
pilgrim of Mecca, after many a dry and sultry march, is 
disgusted by the taste of the waters, which hare rolled over a 
bed of sulphur or salt Such is the general and genome picture 
of the climate of Arabia The experience of evil enhances "the 
value of any local or partial enjoyments 1 A shady grove, a 
green pasture, a stream of fresh watei, are sufficient to attract 
a colony of sedent ary Arabs to the fortunate spots which can 
afford food and refreshment to themselves and their cattle, and 
which encourage their industry in the cultivation of tho palm- 
treo and the vine The high lands that border on the Indian 
Ocean are distinguished by their superior plenty of wood and 
water the air is more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, 
the animals and the human race more numerous the fertility 
of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman , and 
the peculiar gifts of frankincense and coffee have attracted in 
different ages the merchants of the world If it be com pared 
with the rest j oLihe-peninsnla.— this sequestered region may 
truly deserve the appellation of the happy, and the splendid 
_cq]ouring .ofLfancy. a nd fic t ion has b een suggested^ by contrast, 
and countenanced by distance It was foT'thi s earthly paradise 
that Hatur e had reserved"! ei choic est f avour3~ffi5Rfflier~ffiost 
curiou s v orkmanRinp^ihe ihcompatible blessings of luxury and 
innocence wero”ascribed to the natives tho soil was impreg 
nated with gold and gems, and both the land and sea were 
taught to exhale the odours of aiomatic sweets This division 
of the sandy, the stony, and the happy, so familiar to the 
Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians themselves 
and it is singular enough, that a country, whose language and 
inhabitants have ever been the same, should scarcely retain a 
vestig e of its ancient geography The maritime districts of 
Bahrein and Oman are opposite to the realm of Persia The 
kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least tho situation, 
of Arabia Pelix the name of Neged is extended over the inland 
space , and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the province 
of Hejaz along the coast 6f the Red Sea 

The measure of population is regulated by the means of 
subsistence , and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be 
outnumbered by the subjects of a -fertile and industrious pro- 
vince Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the Ocean, 
and even of tho Red Sea, the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters, con- 
tinue to wander m quest of their precarious food. In tlus 
primitive and abject state, which ill deserves the name of 
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society, tlio human biute, without aits oi Jaws, almost "without 
sense or language, is pooily distinguished fiom the lest of the 
animal creation Generations and ages might loll away in 
silent oblivion, and the helpless savage was lestrained from 
multiplying Ins lace by the wants and pursuits which confined 
his existence to the nnnow margin of the sea-coast But in an 
earlier pouod of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had 
emerged fiom this sccno of nriseiy, and as the naked wildei- 
ness could not maintain a people of hunters, they i ose at ouco 
to the moie secuie and plentiful condition of the pastoial life 
Tho same lifo is uuifoimly pursued by the loving tribes of the 
deseit, and m the poi trait of the modem Bedoweens we may 
trace the features ot thou ancestors, who, m the age of Moses 
01 Mahomet, divolt undet similar tents, and conducted theu 
horses, and camels, and sheep, to tho same springs and the same 
pastures Oui toil is lessened, and orn wealth is increased, by 
oui dominion o\ ei tho useful animals , and the Arabian, shep- 
lieid had acquued the absolute possession of a faithful friend 
and a labouous slave Arabia, m the opinion of the naturalist, 
is tho gemuno and oiigmal country of the horse, the climate 
most piopitious, not indeed to the size, but to the spmt and 
swiftness, of that geneious animal Tho merit of the Baib, 
the Spanish, and tho English breed, is derived fiom a mixture 
of Arabian blood the Bedov ecus pieserve, with superstitious 
care, tho honours and tho memory of the purest race the 
males me sold at t high price, but the females are seldom 
alienated , and tlio bntli of a noble foal w as esteemed, raiong 
the tabes, as a subject of joy and mutual congratulation 
Tlicso horses aic educated in the tents, among the children of 
tho Aiabs, with a tender familiarity, which trams them in the 
habits of gentleness and attachment They are accustomed 
only to walk and to gallop then sensations aie not blunted by 
tlio incessant abuse of the spm and the wdnp then.. powers jue 
lesei ved for_the moments _ot flight and pursuit but no soonei 
do tbej' feel the touch of the hand 01 the stump, than they 
dait away with the swiftness of the wind and if their fnend 
be dismounted in the rapid career, they instantly stop till He 
has i ecovered Ins seat In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the 
camel is a sacred and precious gift That strong and patient 
"beast of burden can perform, without eating or drinking, a 
lonrney of several days, and a xeservoir of fresh water is pre- 
served m a laige bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, whose body 
is imprinted with the marks of servitude the laigoi breed is 
capable of transporting a weight of a thousand pounds , an e 
dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, outstaips the 
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fleetest courser m the race Alive 01 dead, almost eveiy pait 
of the camel is seiviceable to mam her milk is plentiful and 
nutritious the } oung and tender flesh has the taste of v eal u 
valuable salt is extracted from the urrne the dung supplies 
the deficiency of fuel and the long hair, -which falls each yeai 
and is renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, 
the furniture, and the tents of the Bedoweens In the rainy 
seasons, they consume the rare and insufficient herbage of the 
desert during the heats of summei and the scarcity of wintei, 
they remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the hills of 
Yomen, or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and have often 
cxtoited the dangeious license of visiting the banks of the Nile, 
and thb" villages of Syria and Palestine The life of a -wandering 
Arab is a life of dongei and distress , and though sometimes, 
by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of in- 
dustry, a pnvate citizen in Europe is m the possession of more 
solid and pleasing luxuiy than the proudest emn who maiches 
m tho field at the head of ten thousand horse — The Decline and 
Fall of the Homan Empii e 


WILLIAM PALEY 

BOEN 1743 , DIED 1605 

A great philosophical writer His chief works arc Principles of iT Tortu 
ana Political Philosophy, 1780 , View of the Evidence of Christianity, 1794 , 
A utural Theology, 1802 His stylo is remarkably clear, easy, and at tlio samo 
time forcible. It is unadorned, containing few figures, images, or illustrations , 
and it consequent!} is one of the best possible models that can bo offered for the 
imitation of Indian }outli 

Happiness 

The word happy is a relative term, that is, when we call a 
man happy, we mean that ho is happier than some others until 
whom we compare him, than the generality of others, 01 than 
he himself was in some other Bituatibn — thus, speaking of one 
'"ho lias just compassed the object of a long pursuit, ‘ Now,’ we 
sty, ‘ be is happy ’ And m a like comparative sense, compared, 
that is, with the general lot of mankind, wo call a man happy 
who possesses health and competency 

In strictness, any condition may be denominated happy, m 
iv hich the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain , 
and the degree of happiness depends upon the quantity 6f this 
excess 
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And llio greatest quantity of -it ordinarily attainable in 
human life is what wo mean by happiness, when we inquire 01 
pronounce what human happiness consists in 

In winch inquiry I will omit much usual declamation on the 
dignity and capacity of our nature , the superiority of the soul 
to the body, of the rational to the animal part of our constitu- 
tion , upon tho worthiness, refinement, and delicacy of some 
satisfactions, 01 tho meanness, grossness, and sensuality of 
others , — because I hold that pleasures differ in nothing but 
m continuance and intensity, fiom a just computation of 
winch, confirmed by what we obserie of the apparent cheerful- 
ness, tranqmlht), and contentment of men ot different tastes, 
tempers, stations, and pursuits, e\ cry question concerning human 
happiness must receno its decision 

It wall lie our business to show , if wo can — I "What human 
happiness does not consist in , II What it does consist in 

I First, then, happiness does not consist m the pleasures of 
souse, in wliato\er profusion or variety they bo enjoyed By 
the pleasures of sense I mean as well the animal gratifications 
of eating, drinking, and that by which the species is continued , 
as the more refined pleasures of music, painting, architecture, 
gardening, splondid show s, theatric exhibitions , and tho plea- 
sures, lastly, of nctn e spoi ts,— ns of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
A c Foi , — 

1 There plcnsui es continue but n little while at a time 
This is truo of them all, especially of the grosser sort of them 
Lnj mg aside tho preparation and the expectation, and computing 
strictly tho actual sensation, we shall bo surprised to find how 
inconsidembloa poitionofoiu time they occupy — howfew hours 
in the four-nnd-tw entt thet are able to fill up 

2 Theso pleasures, bj repetition, lose then relish It is a 
property of the machine, for winch we know no remedj, that 
the orgnns by winch we perceive pleasure are blunted uul be- 
numbed by being frequently exercised in the same waj There 
is hardly any one who has 'not found the difference between a 
"ratification when now nud when familiar, oi any pleasure 
w Inch does not become indifferent as it grows habitual 

3 The eagerness for high and intenso delights takes away 
tho relish from all others, and ns such delights fall rarely in 
our w at , tho greater part of our time becomes from this cause 

ion by which men are greatei 
a by their expecting too much 
that is, from those intense 
the name of pleasure The very 


empty and uneasy 

There is hardly any delus 
Bufleiers in then happiness tbrn 
from what is called pleasure 
delights wmch vulgarly engross 
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expectation spoils them When they do come, we are often 
engaged in taking pains to persnade ourselves how much we are 
pleased, rather than enjoying any pleasure which spnngB natur- 
ally out of the object. And whenever we depend upon being 
vastly delighted, v, e always go home secretly gneved at missing 
our aim Likewise, as has been observed just now, when this 
humour of being prodigiously delighted has once taken hold of 
the imagination, it hindei's as from providing foi, 01 acquies- 
cing in, those gently soothing engagements, the due variety and. 
succession of which are the only things that supply a vein 01 
continued stream of happiness 

Wlmt I have been able to observe of that pai t of mankind 
whose professed pursuit is pleasure, and who are withheld in 
tho pursuit by no restraints of fortune or scruples of conscience, 
'corresponds sufficiently with this account I have commonly 
remarked m such men a restless and mextingmshablo passion 
foi variety , a great part of then time to be vacant, and so 
much of it irksome , and that, with whatever eagerness and 
expectation thoy sot ont, thev become by degrees fastidious in 
tbeir choice of pi asure, languid m the enjoyment, yet miserable 
under tho want of it 

Tho truth seems to he that there is a limit at which these 
pleasures soon arrive, and from which they ever afterwards 
decline They ore by necessity of short duration, as the organs 
cannot hold on their emotions beyond a certain length of time , 
and if you endeavour to compensate for this imperfection in 
their nature by the frequency with which you repeat them, you 
suffer more than yon gain, by tho fatigue of the faculties and 
the diminution of sensibility 

We have said nothing in this account of the loss of oppor- 
tunities, or the decay of faculties , which, whenevei they happen, 
leavo the voluptuary destitute and desperate — teased by desires 
that can never he gratified, and the memory of pleasures which 
must return no more 

It will also he allowed by those who have experienced it, and 
perhaps by those alone, that pleasure which is purchased by the 
incumbrance of our fortuno is purchased too dear , the pleasure 
never compensating for the pcipetual irritation of embarrassed 
circumstances 

These pleasures, after all, have their value , and ns the young 
are always too eager m their pursuit of them, the old are some- 
times too remiss , that is, too studious of their ease to be at the 
pms for them which they leally deserve 

Secondly, Neither docs happiness consist m an exemption 
from pain, labour, care, business, snspenso, molestation, and 
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‘those evils which aie without,’ such a state being usually 
attended not with ease, but with depression of spirits, a taste- 
lessness in all our,, ideas, imaginary anxieties, and the whole 
train of hypochondriacal affections 

For which leason the expectations of those who retire fi om 
their shops and counting-houses, to enjoy the remainder of then 
days in leisuie and tranquillity, are seldom answered by the 
effect , much less of such as, in a fit of chagrin, shut themselves 
up in cloisters and hermitages, or quit the woild and thou 
stations in it for solitude and repose 

Where there exists a known external cause of uneasiness, the 
cause may be removed, and the uneasiness will cease , but those 
imaginary distresses which men feel for want of real ones (and 
which are equally tormenting, and so far equally leal), as they 
depend upon no single or assignable subject of uneasiness, admit 
oftentimes of no application 01 relief 

Hence a moderate pain, upon which the attention may fasten 
and spend itself, is to many a refreshment , ns a fit of the gout 
will sometimes cure the spleen And the same of any less 
violent agitation of the mind , as a literary controversy, a law- 
suit, a contested election, and, above all, gaming-— the passion 
for which, in men of fortune and liberal minds, is only to be 
accounted for on this principle 

Thirdly, Hexthei does happiness consist m gieatness, rank, 


or elevated station 

Were it tine that all supenonty afforded pleasure, it would 
follow that by how much we wei e the greater — that is, the moi e 
persons we weie superior to — in the same proportion, so fai ab 
depended upon this cause, we should be the bappiei , but so it 
is that no superiority yields any satisfaction, save that which we 
possess 01 obtain over those with whom we immediately compai o 
ourselves The shepherd perceives no pleasure in his supenoi lty 
ovei his dog , the farmer, m his superiority ovei the shephoi d , 
the lord m his supenonty over the farmer , noi the king, lastly, 
m his supenonty over the lord Supenonty, wheie there is no 
competition, is seldom contemplated— what most men are quite 

unconscious of ,, , . . _ 

But if the same shepherd can run, fight, 01 wrestle better 

than the peasants of his village, if the fuimer can show better 
cattle if he keeps a better horse, or be supposed to have a longer 
purse, than any ? farmer in the hundred , if the lord have more 
interest in an election, greater favour at court a better house 
or larger estate than any nobleman m the county if the king 
possess a more extensive territory, a moie powerful fleet or a inn, 
a more splendid establishment, moie loyal subjects, 01 moio 
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Now the conclusion that follows ‘^m^qnf^sTliis, — that 
the pleasures of ambition, which are sh gposed ^ybe peculm to 
high stations, are in leality common to auconditions The 
farner who shoes a horse bettei, and who is m greater request 


for his skill, than jray man withm ten miles of him, possesses 
for all that I can see, the delight of distinction and of excelling, 
ns truly and substantially as the statesman, tbe soldiei, and the 
scholar, who have filled Europe with tho reputation of then 


wisdom, their valour, or their knowledge 

No superiority appears to be of any account but superiority 
over a rival This, it is manifest, may exist wherevei nvnl- 
ships do, and livalships fall out amongst men of all ranks and 
degrees Tho object ot emulation, tbe dignity 01 magnitude of 
this object, makes no difference , as it is not what eithei pos- 
sesses that constitutes the pleasme, but what one possesses 


more than the otlioi 


Philosophy smiles at the contempt with which the nch and 
great speak of the petty strifes and competitions of the poor , 
not reflecting that these strifes and competitions are just ns 
reasonable as their own, and the pleasure which success affords 
tho same 


Our position is, that happiness does not consist in gieatness 
And this position we make out by showing that even what are 
supposed to bo peculiar advantages of greatness, tbe pleasures 
of ambition and superiority, are m lenhty common to all con 
ditions But whether the pursuits of ambition be evei wise, 
v hetlier they contribute more to the happmess or misery of the 
pursueis, is a different question, and a question concerning 
which we may be allowed to entertain great doubt The pleasui o 
of success is exquisite , so also is the anxiety of tho pursuit, and 
the pam of disappointment and what is the worst part of tbe 
account, the pleasure is short-lived "We soon cease to look back 
upon those whom we have left behind, new contests are engaged 
in, new prospects unfold themselves , a succession of strugg 1 es 
is kopt up whilst there is a uval left within the compass of Our 
views and profession , and when there is none, tbe pleasure with 
the pursuit is at an end 

II We have seen what happmess does not consist in We 
are next to consider in what it does consist 


In the conduct of life, the great matter is, to know before- 
hand v, hat will please us, and v hat pleasure will hold out So 
fm as no know this our choice will be instiled by tho event 
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And this knowledge is move scarce and difficult than at fin 
Bight it may seem to he for sometimes pleasures which ar 
wonderfully alluring and flattering m the prospect, turn out in th 
possession extremely insipid, or do not hold out as we expected 
at othei times pleasures start up which never entered into ou 
calculation, and which we might have missed by not ‘foreseeing, 
whence we have reason to believe that we actually do miss man 
pleasures from the same cause I say to know ‘ beforehand ’ 
for, after the experiment is tried, it is commonly lmpmcticabl 
to retreat or change , besides, that shifting and changing is ap 
to generate a habit of restlessness, which is destructive of th 
happiness of every condition 

By reason of the original diversity of taste, capacity, an< 
constitution observable m the human species, and the stil 
greater variety which habit and fashion have introduced in thesi 
particulars, it is impossible to propose any plan of liappmes 
which will succeed to all, or any method of life which is ran 
versally eligible or practicable 

All that can be said is, that there remains a presumption n 
favour of tnose conditions of life in which men generally appeal 
most cheerful and contented For though the apparent happi 
ness of mankind be not always a true measure of them rea 
happiness, it is the best measure we hava 

Taking this for my guide, X am inclined to believe that 


happiness consists, — 

First, In the exeicise of the social affections 
Those persons commonly possess good spirits who have about 
them many objects of affection and endearment, as wife, chil 
dien, kindred, friends And to the want of these may be imputed 
tho peevishness of monks, and of such as lead a monastic life 
Of the same nature with the indulgence of our domestic 
affections, and equally refreshing to the spirits, is the pleasure 
which results from acts of bounty and henefacence, exercised 
either in giving money, or m imparting to those who want it 
the assistance of our skill and profession. 

Another mam article of human happiness is, 

Secondly, The exercise of our faculties, either of body or 
mmd, in the pursuit of some engaging end 

It seems to be true, that no plentitude of present gratifications 
can make the possessor happy for a continuance, unless he have 
something m leserve, something to hope for and look forward 
to This I conclude to be the case, from comparing the alacrity 
and spirits of men who are engaged in any pursuit which 
interests them, with the dejection and ennui of almost all wno 
aie either bom to so much that they want nothing more, or who 
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have used up then satisfactions too soon, and dinned the 
sources of them 

It is this intolerable vacuity of mind which carries the nch 
and gieat to tho horse-course and the gaming-table, and often 
engages them in contests and pursuits, of which the success bear 0 
no proportion to the solicitude and expense with which it is 
sought An election for a disputed borough shall cost tho 
parties twenty or tlurty thousand pounds each — to say nothing 
of the anxiety, humiliation, and fatigue of the canvass , when 
a scat m the House of Commons, of exactly the samo value, 
may be had foi a tenth part of the money, and with no tionble 
I do not mention this to blame the nch and gieat (perhaps they 
cannot do bettoi), but in continuation of what I have advanced 
Hope, wlncli thus appears to be of so much importance to 
our happiness, is of two hinds wheie theie is something to be 
done towards attaining the object of our hope and whoie 
there is nothing to ho done The fust alone is of any value , 
the latter being apt to corrupt into impatience, having no 
powor hut to at still and wait, which soon grows tiresome 
The doctnne delivered under this head may bo readily 
admitted, but how to provide ourselves with a succession ot 
pleasurable engagements is tho difficulty This requires two 
things judgment in the choice of ends adapted to our oppor- 
tunities , and a command of imagination, so ns to ho able, 
v hen the judgment lias made choice of an end, to transfei a 
pleasuio to the means, affcci which, the end may be forgotten 
as soon as w e will 

Hence, those pleasures are most valuable, not which me 
most exquisite m tho fruition, but which are most products e 
of engagement and activity in the pursuit 

A man uho n> in earnest m his endeavours aftei tho happi- 
ness of a future state, has in this respect an advantage o\ ei 
all the wot Id , foi he has constantly before his eyes an object 
of supreme importance, productive of perpetual engagement 
and activity, and of which tho pursuit (v Inch can ho said of 
no pursuit besides) lasts lnm to Ins life’s end Yet even he 
must have many ends besides the fai end , but then they will 
conduct to that, be subordinate, and in some wnj 01 other 
capable of being referred to that, and derive then satisfaction, 
or an addition of satisfaction, fiom that 

Engagement is overythmg the more significant, however, 
our engagements are, tho bettei , such ns the planning of laws, 
institutions, manufactures, chanties, improvements, public 
v, orks , and the endeavouring, by our interest, address, solici- 
tations, and activity, to cmij them into effect or, upon a 

X 
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smaller scale, the procuring of a maintenance and foitune fm mu 
families h} a comae of mdustty and application to om callings, 
irhich forms and gives motion to tlie common occupations of 
life, training up a child, prosecuting a scheme for Ins futim 
establishment, making om selves masters of a language 01 i 
science, improving 01 managing an estate, labouring aftet a 
piece of preferment and lastly, any engagement at Inch is 
innocent is better than none, as tho waiting of a book, the 
building of a house, the laying out of a gai den, the digging of a 
fish-pond — even the raising of a cncnmbei 01 i tulip 

Whilst oin minds are taken up with the objects or busmen 
before us, wo aio commonly happy, whateici tho object ot 
business be , when the mind is absent, and the thoughts m o 
wandering to something else than what is passing in tho place 
m which we are, we are often miserable 

Thv> dly, Happiness depends upon tho prudent constitution 
of the habits 


The art m which the scctct of human happiness in a great 
measure consists, is to set tho habits iu such a mnnnm that 
every change may ho a change lor tho bolter The habits 
themselves nro much the same, for whatever is made habitual 
becomes smooth, and easy, and nearly indifferent Tho return 
to an old habit is likewise easy, whatm er the habit he There- 
fore, the advantago is with those habits which allow of an 
indulgence in tho deviation from thorn Tho luxurious recon e 
no oreatei pleasuie fiom then dainties than tho peasant does 
hom h is biead and cheese hut tho peasant, whciiovm he goo- 
abroad, finds a feast , whereas tho epicure must bo well encei 
tamed, to escape disgust Those w ho spend every day at can It 
and those v ho go overy da} to plough, pass their timo much alike , 
intent upon w hat they are about, wanting nothing, regretting 
nothing, they ate both foi tho time in a state of ease but then 
whatever suspends tho occupation of the card-player distrcH.® 
him, wheieas to tho labomcr, eveiy interruption is a afresh - 
ment, .and this appears m the different efiects that Wa> 
nroduces upon the two, which pro\cs a day of recreation to ll» 
one but a lamentable bin don to tho other ihc man v 10 
has learned to hvo alone, feds his spirits enlivened whenever 
ho enters into company, end fate Ins «e > -vittont n S rct ; 
another, who lias long been nccustomod to a crowd , or con 
tmual succession of company, experiences m ^mpany uo doia 
tion of spirits, nor any greater satisfaction tiban wbat _tbc jmnol 
a retired life finds in his chimney-corner So far their conditio 
are equal, but let a change of place, fortune or aOuaton, 
separate the companion from his circle, his visi > 
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common-room, or cofleo house, and the diffei ence and advantage 
in the choice and constitution of the two habits will show itself 
Solitude comes to the one, clothed with melancholy, to the 
other, it brings liberty and quiet You will see the one fretful 
and restless, at a loss how to dispose of his time, till the hour come 
round when he may forget himself in bed , the other easy and 
satisfied, taking up his book or his pipe, as soon as he finds 
himself alone, ready to admit any little amusement that casts 
up, or to turn his hands and attention to the first business that 
presents itself, or content, without eitbei, to sit still and let his 
tram of thought glide indolently through Ins brain, ■without 
much use, perhaps, or pleasure, but without hanlenng after 
anything better and without irritation A reader who has inured 
himself to books of science and argumentation, if a novel, a 
well-written pamphlet, an articlo of news, a narrative of a curi- 
ous voyage, or a journal of a traveller, fall in his way, sits down 
to the repast with relish, enjoys its entertainment while it lasts, 
and can leturn, when it is over, to his graver leading without 
distaste Another, with whom nothing will go down but works 
of humour and pleasantry, or whose curiosity must be interested 
by perpetual novelty, will consume a bookseller’s window in half 
a forenoon dunng which time he is rather m search of diver- 
sion than diverted , and as books to Ins taste are few and short, 
and rapidly read over, the stock is soon exhausted, when ho is 
left without resource from this principal supply of harmless 
amusement 

So far as circumstances of fortune conduce to happmess, it 
is not the income which any man possesses, but the increase 
of income, that affords the pleasure Two persons, of whom 
one begins with a hundred and advances his income to a 
thousand pounds a year, and the other sets off with a thousand 
and dwindles down to a hundred, may in the course of their 
time, have the receipt and spending of the same sum of monoy 
yet their satisfaction, so far as fortune is concerned in it, will 
be very different, the senes and sum total of their incomes 
, being the same, it makes a wide difference at which end they 
begin. 

Fourthly, Happmess consists in health 

By health I understand, as well freedom from bodily distem- 
pers, as that tranquillity, firmness, and alacrity of mind, which 
ire call good spirits, and which may properly enough be 
included m our notion of health, as depending commonly upon 
the same causes, and yielding to the same management, as our 
bodily constitution 

Health, m this sense, is tho one thing needful Therefore 
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no pains, expense, self-denial, or lestraoit to which we subject 
ourselves for the sate ot health, is too much Whether it require 
us to relinquish lucrative situations, to abstain from favourite 
indulgences, to control intemperate passions, 01 undergo tedious 
regimens, whatever difficulties it lays us under, a man, who 
pursues his happiness rationally and resolutely, will be content 
to submit 

When we are in perfect health and spirits, we feel in 
ourselves a happiness independent of any particulai outward 
gratification whatovci, and of which wc can give no account 
This is an enjoyment which the Deity has annexed to life, and 
it probably constitutes, in a great measure, the happiness of 
infants and brutes, especially of the lowei and sedentary orders of 
animals, as of oysters, periwinkles, and the like, foi which I 
havo sometimes been at a loss to find out amusement 

The above account of human happiness will justify the two 
following conclusions, winch, although found in most books of 
morality, have seldom, I think, been supported by any sufficient 
reasons — 

First, That happiness is pretty equally distributed amongst 
the different orders of civil society 

Secondly, That vice has no advantage over virtue, even 
with respect to this world’s happiness — Moral and Political 
Philosophy . 


SYDNEY SMITH. 

BOHN 1771 , DIED 1815 

An essayist and critic He was also very famous as a wit. He was the 
first editor of the Fdmburgh Review One of his best known works is Letter/ 
en the Cathohcs from Peter Plymley to Ins brother Abraham 


Female Education 

A great deal has been said of the original diffeience of capa- 
city between men and women , as if women were more quick, 
and men more judicious — -as if women were more remaikablo 
for delicacy of association, and men for stronger powers of 
attention. All this, we confess, appears to ns very fanciful. 
That there is a difference in. the understandings of the men and 
the women we every day meet with, everybody, we suppose, 
must perceive but there is none surely which may not be 
accounted for by the difference of circumstances in which they 
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have been placed, •without refomngto any QOB-joatural difference 
of original conformation of mind. As long as boys and girls 
rim about in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, they are both 
precisely alike If you catch up one half of these creatures, 
and tram them to a particular set of actions and opinions, and 
the other half to a perfectly opposite set, of course their under- 
standings will differ, as one or the other sort of occupations has 
called this or that talent into action There is surely no occa- 
sion to go into any deeper or more abstruse reasoning, in older 
to explain so very simple a phenomenon Taking it, then, for 
granted that nature has been as bountiful of understanding to 
one sex as to the other, it is incumbent on us to consider what 
are the principal objections commonly made against the com- 
munication of a greater share of knowledge to women than com- 
monly falls to their lot at present for though it may be doubted 
whether women should learn all that men learn, the immense 
disparity which now exists between their knowledge we should 
hardly think could admit of any rational defence It is not 
easy to imagine that there can be any just cause why a woman 
of forty should be more ignorant than a boy of twelve years 
of ago If there bo any good at all in female ignorance, this (to 
use a very colloquial phrase) is surely too much of a good thing 

Something in this question must depond, no doubt, upon 
tho leisure which either sex enjoys for the cultivation of their 
understandings and we cannot help thinking that women have 
fully os much, if not more, idle time upon their hands than 
men Women are excluded from all the serious business of tho 
woild, men are lawyers, physicians, clergymen, apothecaries, 
and justices of tho peace — sources of exertion which consume a 
great deal more time than producing and suckling children, 
so that, if tho thing is a thing that ought to ho done — if tho 
attainments of literature are objects really worthy the attention 
of females, thoy cannot plead tho want of leisure as an excuse 
for indolence and neglect 

Wo bar, in this discussion, any objection which proceeds 
from tho more novelty of teaching women more than they are 
already taught It may he useless that their education should 
ho improi ed, or it may bo pernicious , and these are tho fair 
grounds on which the question may ho argued But those who 
cannot bring tlieu minds to consider such an unusual extension 
of knowledge, without connecting wnth it some sensation of 
tho ludicrous, should remember, that m the progress from 
nbsoluto ignorance there is a period when cultivation of the 
mind is new to oveiy rank and description of persons A 
century ago, who would have behoved that country gentlomon 
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could be brought to lead and spell -with the ease and accuracy 
•which we now so frequently remark, or supposed that they 
could be earned up even to the elements of ancient and modern 
history 1 Nothing is more common, or more stupid, tnan to 
take the actual for the possible — to beheve that all which is, is 
all which can be , first to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible — then, when it is carried into effect, to he 
astonished that it did not take place before 

It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women 
pedantic and affected , and that nothing can be more offensive, 
than to see a woman stepping out of the hatural modesty of her 
sex to make an ostentations display of her hteraiy attainments 
This may be true enough but the answer is so tnte and 
obvious, that we are almost ashamed to make it All affectation 
and display proceed from the supposition of possessing some- 
thing bettei than the rest of the world possesses Nobody is 
vain of possessing two legs and two arms , — because that is the 
precise quantity of either sort of limb which everybody pos- 
sesses Diffuse knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge occasions while 
it is rare Vanity and conceit we shall of course witness 
in men and women as long as the world endures, but by 
multiplying the attainments upon which these feelings are 
founded, you increase the difficulty of indulging them, and 
render them much more tolerable, by making them the 
proofs of a much highei ment When learning ceases to be 
uncommon among women, learned women will cease to be 


affected. „ , . 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties oi liio 

necessarily devolve upon the female sex. The arrangement of 
all household matters, and the care of children in their early 
infancy, must of course depend upon them Now, there is a 
very general notion that the moment yon put the education ol 
women upon a better footing than it - is at present, at that 
moment there will be an end of all domestic economy , and that, 
if you once suffei women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the 
rest of the family will very soon be reduced to the same kind 
of aenai and unsatisfactory diet. These, and all such opinions, 
axe referable to one great and common cduse of error that 
man does everything, and that nature does nothing and that 
everything we see is referable to positive institution, rather 
than to original feeling We seem to imagine we can 
break in piecesthe solemn institution of nature by the little 
laws of a boarding-school , and that the existence of the hmmn 
race depends upon teaching women a little more or a little less 
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— that ignorance can aid parental affection, 01 the encle of arts 
and sciences produce its destruction. In the same rnannei, 
wo forget the principles upon which the love of ordei, arrange- 
ment, and all the arts of economy depend They depend not 
upon ignorance nor idleness , but upon the poverty, confusion, 
and nun which would ensue from neglecting them Add to 
these principles, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, 
and the vanity of display , and there can surely he no reason- 
able doubt hut that the older and economy of private life are 
amply secured from the penlons inroads of knowledge 

It would be very easy to show, that the same objection has 
been made at all times to every improvement in the education 
of both sexes, and all ranks — and been os uniformly and com- 
pletely refuted by experience A great part of the objections 
made to the education of women are rather objections made to 
human nature than to the female sex , for it is surely true, that 
knowledge, where it produces any bad effects at all, does as 
much mischief to one sex as to the other, — and gives birth to 
fully as much arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and 
eccentricity among men, as it does among women But it by 
no moans follows, that you get rid of vanity and solf-conceit, 
because you get nd of learning Self-complacency can never 
want an excuse , and the best way to make it more tolerable, 
and more useful, is to give to it as high and as dignified an 
object as possible But, at all events, it is unfair to bring 
forward against a part of the woild an objection which is 
equally powerful against the whole When foolish women 
think they have any distinction, they are apt to be proud of it , 
so are foobsb man But wo appeal to any one who has lived 
with cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has not wit- 
nessed as much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much 
arrogance, and certainly a great deal moie mdeness, produced 
by learning m men than m women therefore, we should make 
the accusation general — or dismiss it altogether though, with 
respect to pedantry, the learned are certainly a little unfortu- 
nate, that so very emphatic a woid, which is occasional]} 
applicable to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should 
bo reserved exclusively for them for, as pedantry is an osten- 
tatious obtrusion -of knowledge, m u kick those who hear us 
cannot sympathise, it is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, 
sportsmen, gamesters, cultivators, and all men engaged m a 
particular occupation, are quite as guilty as scholars , but they 
have the good fortune to have the vice only of pedantry, — while 
scholars have both the vice and the name foi it too 

Some peisons are apt to contrast the acquisition of important 
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knowledge witb wliat they call simple pleasures, and deem it 
more becoming tbat a woman should cultivate flowers, make 
Inendsbips with birds, and pick up plants, than enter into more 
difficult and fatiguing studies If a woman has no taste and 
genius for higher occupations, let her engage in these to be erne, 
lather than remain destitute of any pursuit But why aro we 
necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be her taste or hei capacity, 
to one unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupation ? If she 
is full of strong sense and elevated curiosity, can there be any 
reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down to a meie 
culler of simples, and fanciei of birds? — why books of history 
and reasoning aro to be tom out of bei band and why she is to 
be sent, like a butterfly, to hover ovei the idle flowers of the 
field? Such amusements are innocent to those whom they 


can occupy , but they are not innocent to those who have too 
powerful understandings to be occupied by them Blit the 
great charm appears to he in the woid simplicity — simple 
pleasures ! If by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent 
pleasure, tlie observation is best answeied by showing, that the 
pleasure which results from the acquisition of important know- 
ledge is quite ns innocent as any pleasure whatever but if by a 
simple pleasure is mennt one, the cause of which can be easily 
analysed, or n hich does not Inst long, nor which m itself is very 
faint , then simplo pleasures seem to be very neaily synonymous 
with small pleasures, and if the simphcity were to be a little 
increased, the pleasure would vanish altogether 

As it is impossible that every man should have industry 01 
activity sufficient to avail himself of the advantages of educa- 
tion, it is natiual that men who are ignorant themselves should 
\ lew, with some degree of jealousy and alarm, any proposal 
foi improving the education of women But such men may 
depend upon it, however the system of female education may 
be exalted, tbat there will never be wanting a due proportion of 
failures, and thataftei parents, guardians, and preceptors have 
done all in their power to make everybody wise, there will still 
be a plentiful supply of women who have taken special care to 
remain, otherwise, and they may rest assured, if the utter 
extinction of rgnomnee and folly is the evil they dread, that 
their interests will alwajs be effectually protected, in spite of 


every exertion to the contraiy « 

We must in candour allow, that those women who tagmwiU 
nave something more to welcome than may probably I mo- 
after be the case We cannot deny the jealousy which enste 
among pompons and foolish men, respecting the education of 
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women Then women have, of course, all ignorant men for 
enemies to their instruction, who being bound (as they think), 
in point of sex, to know more, are not welt pleased, m point of 
fict, to know less But, among men of sense and liberal 
politeness, a v oman who has successfully cultivated her mind, 
v ithout diminishing the gentleness and piopnety of hei manners, 
is always sure to meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm 

There is in eithei sex a sti ong and permanent disposition 
to appeal agreeable to the other and this is the fair answei 
to those who are fond of supposing, that a higher degree of 
knowledge would make women rather the rivals than the 
companions of men Presupposing such a desire to please, 
it seems much more probable, that a common pursuit should be 
a fiesh source of interest than a cause of contention Indeed, 
to suppose that any mode of education can create a general 
jealousy and rivalry between the sexes, is so very ridiculous, 
Hint it requires only to be stated m order to be lefuted The 
same desire of pleasing secures all that delicacy and reserve 
v hich aie of such inestimable value to women We are quite 
astonished, in hearing men converse on such subjects, to find 
them attributing such beautiful effects to ignorance It would 
appeal from tlio tenor of such objections, that ignorance bad 
been the great civiliser of tho vorld Women are delicate 
and refined, only because they are ignorant, — they manage 
then household only because they ore ignorant , — they attend 
to their children, only because they know no bettei How, 
wo must really confess, we have all our lives been so ignorant, 
as not to know tho "value of ignorance. We have always 
attn bated the modesty and the refined manners of women, to 
(heir being well taught m moral and religious duty, — to the 
h izardous situation in which they are placed, — to that perpo 
tual vigilance which it is then duty to exercise over thought, 
"'Orel, and action, — and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, 
v hich those who cultivate tho stem and magnanimous virtues 
expect at then hands. After all, let it be remembered, wo 
are not saying there are no objections to the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the female sex Wo would not hazard such 
a proposition respeetmg any thing , but we ai e saying, that, 
upon the whole, it is the host method of employing time , and 
that there arc fewei objections to it than to any other method 
Ihoro are, porhaps, 50,000 females in Great Britain, who are 
exempted by circumstances from all necessary labour but 
every human being must do something with his existence, 
and the pursuit of knowledge is, upon tho whole, tho most 
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innocent, the most dignified, and the most useful method of 
filling up that idleness, ot -which theie is always so laige a 
portion m nations far advanced m civilisation Let any man 
ledect, too, upon the solitary situation in which women are 
placed — the ill-treatment to which they are sometimes exposed, 
and which they must endure m silence, and without the power 
of complaining, — and he must feel convinced that the happiness 
of a woman will be materially increased in proportion as educa- 
tion has given to her the habit and the means of drawing her 
lesources fiom herself 


Theie are a few common phrases in circulation, lespectmg 
the duties of women, to which we wish to pay some degree of 
attention, because they aie lather inimical to those opinions 
which we have advanced on this subject Indeed, independently 
of this, theie is nothing which requires more vigilance than the 
current phrases of the day, of which there are always some 
resorted to m every dispute, and from the sovereign authority 
of which it is often vain to make any appeal ‘ The true theatre 
foi a woman is the sick chamber , — * Nothing so honourable 
to a woman as not to be spoken of at all ’ These two phrases 
are giowm into commonplaces upon the Bubjecfc , and are not 
unfrequently employed to extinguish that love of knowledge in 
women, which, m our humble opinion, it is of so much impor- 
tance to cherish Nothing, ceitamly, is so ornamental and 
delightful m women as the benevolent affections , but tune 
cannot bo filled up, and life employed, with high and impas- 
sioned virtues Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence 

all of short duration— or nature would sink undei them -&• 

scene of distress and anguish is an occasion where the finest 
qualities of the female mmd may be displayed, but it is a 
monstrous exaggeration to tell women that they are boir l only 
foi scenes of distress and anguish Nurse father, mobhei, 
sister and bxothei, if they want it it would be a violation of 
che plainest duties to neglect them But, when we are talking 
of the common occupations of life, do not let ns mistake 
accidents for the occupations when we are arguing bow the 
twenty-tbiee bourn of the day -are to be filled. "P» * 
te H us of those feelings and agitations above the level of 
common existence, which may employ toe ^maunn^hom 
Compassion, and every other virtue, axe toe great ob J ects 
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of life "We know women are to be compassionate , but they 
cannot be compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning till 
twelve at night — and what are they to do in the interval ? 
This is the only question we have been putting all along, and is 
all that can be meant by literary education 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred by liter- 
ature — The cultivation of knowledge is a very distinct thing 
from its publication , nor does it follow that a woman is to 
became an author, meiely because sbe has talent enough for 
it Wc do not wish a lady to write books, — to defend and 
i-c-plj , — to squabble about the tomb of Achilles, 01 the Plain 
of Troy,— any more than we wish her to dance at the opera, 
to plaj at a public concert, or to put pictures in the Exhibi 
lion, because sbe has learned music, dancing, and drawing 
The great use of hei knowledge will be that it contributes to 
her private happiness She may make it public but it is not 
the principal object which the friends of female education 
have in viow Among men, the few who write bear no com- 
parison to the many who read We hear most of the former, 
indeed, because they are, m general, the most ostentatious 
port oi literary men , but there are innumerable persons who 
without over laying themselves before tbe pubbe, bavo made’ 
nso of literature to add to tbe stiength of tbeir understandings 
and to improve the happiness of their lives After all, it may 
bo an evil for ladies to be talked of but we really think those 
kdira who oro talked of only as Mrs Mamet, Mis Somerville 
and Miss Martineau are talked of, may beai their misfortune 
w ™ r L a TeI 7 great degree of Christian patience 

nn f . T 1 ,r^i, 0 Xempt l' On fron i the neces sary business of life is 
T ^ tllQ mQ3t Powerfol motives for the improvement of 
education m women Lawyers and physicians have in their 
professions a constant motive to exertion , if yon neglect thorn 
must m a certain degree educate (SS 
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racy mm judgment, because they must inctu lesponsibihtv 
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m the education of men They certainly Lave not , but thee 
have happiness to gam, to -which knowledge leads as probably 
as it does to profit and that is a reason against mistaken 


Another difference of the sexes is, that women are attended 
to, and men attend All acts of courtesy and politeness 
originate from the one sex, and are leceived by the other We 
can see no sort of reason, in this diversity of condition, foi 
giving to women a trifling and insignificant education , but 
we see in it a veiy powerful reason foi strengthening then 
judgment, and inspiring them with the habit of employing 
time usefully We admit many striking differences m the 
situation of the two sexes, and many striking differences of 
understanding, proceeding from the different circumstances m 
which they are placed but there is not a single difference of 
this kind winch does not afford a new argument for making 
the education of women better than it is They have nothing 
serious to do — is that a reason why they should be brought 
up to do nothing but what is trifling 1 They are exposed to 
greater dangers , — is that a reason why their faculties are to be 
purposely and industriously weakened 1 They are to form the 
characters of future men , is that a cause why their own 
characters aie to be broken and frittered down as they now 
aiel In short, tbeie is not a single trait m that diversity 
of cucumstances, m winch the tv o sexes are placed, that does 
not decidedly prove the magnitude of the error wo commit in 
neglecting (as we do neglect) the education of women 

If the education of women were improved, the education of 
men would be improved also Let anyone consider ^in order 
to bring the matter moie home by an individual instance) 
of what immense impoitance to society it is, whether a noble- 
man of first-rate foi tune and distinction is well or ill brought 
up, — what a taste and fashion he may inspire for private and 
foi political vice 1 — and what misery and mischief he may 
pioduce to the thousand human beings who are dependent on 
him 1 A country contains no such curse within its bosom 
Youth, wealth, high rank, and vice, form a combination which 
baffles all remonstrance and beats down all opposition A man 
of high rank who combines these qualifications for coiruption 
is almost the master of the manners of the age, and has the 
public happiness within his grasp But the most beautiful 
possession which a country can have is a noble and nch man, 
who loves virtue and knowledge ,— who without being feeble 
or fanatical is pious— and who without being factious is firm 
and independent who, m his political life, is an equitable 
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mediator between king and people , and, m Ins civil life, a film 
promoter of all which can shed a lustre upon his country, 01 
promote the peace and order of the world But if these objects 
are of the importance which we attribute to them, the education 
of women must be important, as the formation of charactei foi 
the first seven or eight years of life seems to depend almost 
entirely upon them It is certainly in the power of a sensible 
and well educated mother to inspire, within that period, such 
tastes and propensities as shall nearly decide the destiny of the 
future man, and this is done, not only by tho intentional 
exertions of the mothei, but by the gradual and insensible 
imitation of the child , for there is something extremely con- 
tagious in greatness and rectitude of thinking, even at that age , 
and the character of the mother with whom he passes his eaily 
infancy is always an event of the utmost importance to tho 
child A merely accomplished woman cannot mfiiBe her tastes 
into tho mmds of her sons , and, if she could, nothing could bo 
more unfortunate than hei success Besides, when her accom- 
plishments are given up, she has nothing left for it but to 
amuse herself in the best way she can , and, becoming entirely 
fnvolous, either declmes altogether tho fatigue of attending to 
her children, or, attending to them, has neither talents noi 
knowledge to succeed , and, therefore, here is a plain and fan 
answer to those who ask so triumphantly, Why should a woman 
dedicate herself to this branch of knowledge 1 — or -why should 
she bo attached to such science? Because, by hanng gained 
information on these points, she may inspire hor son with 
valuable tastes, which may abide by him through hfo, and 
carry him up to all tho sublimities of knowledge , — because sko 
cannot lay the foundation of a great character, if she is absorbed 
in fnvolous amusements, nor inspire her child with noble 
desires, when a long course of trifling has destroj ed tho little 
talents which were left by a bad education 

It is of great importance to a country, that there should be 
as many understandings as possible actively employed within it 
Mankind are much happier for tho discovery of barometers, 
thermometers, steam-engines, and all the innumerable inventions 
in the, arts and sciences We are every day and every houi 
leaping the benefit of such talent and ingenuity The same 
observation is true of such works as those of Dryden, Pope, 
Milton, and Shakspeare. Mankind are much happier that 
such individuals have lived and written , they add every day to 
the stock of public enjoyment — and perpetually gladden and 
embellish life Now, the number of those who exercise then 
understandings to any good purpose is exactly in proportion to 
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those who exeicise it at all , but, as the unitor stands at pre- 
sent, half the talent m the unv\ ersc inns to v iste, and is total! \ 
unprofitable It -would have been almost as veil for the vroild, 
hitherto, that women, instead of possessing the capacities tlip-\ 
do at present, should have been born wholly destitute of wit, 
genius, and every other attribute of mind of which men innko 
so eminent an use and the ideas of use and possession are so 
united together, that, because it has been the custom in almost 
all countries to give to women a different and a v orso educa- 
tion than to men, the notion has obtained that they do not 
possess faculties winch they do not cultivate Just ns, in break- 
ing tip a common, it is sometimes very difficult to ninko tlio 
poor believe it will cany corn, merely becauso they hnvo been 
hitherto accustomed to see it prodneo nothing but weeds and 
grass — they veiy naturally mistake presont condition for general 
nature So completely have the talents of v omen been kept 
down that there is scatcely a single woik, either of mason 01 
imagination, written byawoman, winch is m general circulation 
either in the English, French, or Italian literature scarcoh 
one that has crept even into the ranks of our minor poets 

If the possession of excellent talents is not a conclusno 
reason why they should be improved, it at least amounts to a 
very strong presumption , and if it can he shown that women 


well as men, tho 


may be trained to reason and lmngmo ns 
strongest reasons are certainly necessaiy to show us whj, wo 
should not avail ourselves of such neb gifts of nature, and no 
Jiave a right to call foi a clear statement of thoso perils winch 
make it necessary that such talents should ho totally extin- 
guished, or, at most, very partially drawn out Tho burthen 
of proof does not lio with thoso who say, Increnso the quantity 
of talent m any country as much as possible — for such a pro- 
position is m conformity with every man’s feelings but it lies 
with thoso who say, Take caro to keep that understanding weak 
and trifling which nature lias made capable of becoming strong 
and powerful The paradox is with them, not with us In all 
Unman reasoning, knowledge must ho taken for a g oodtlll) 
can be shown to be an evil But now, B ature makes to us rich 
and magnificent presents, and wo say to her— lou aic to 
luxuriant and mnmficent-we must keep yon under and prune 
you , — -we have talents enough m the othoi hafl* of 11 c 
creation and if you will not stupefy and enfeeble tho mm I 
nf women to our hands, w o ourselves must expose thorn to a 

narcotic process, and educate away that fatal 

which the world is afflicted, and the order of sublunary thing 

deranged 
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Ono of flic vilest pleasures of hie is conversation , — and 
tho pleasures of conversation are of course enhanced by oveiy 
increaso of knowledge , not tlmt wo should meet together to 
talk of alkalis and angles, or to add to our stock of history 
and philology — though a little of these things is no bad in- 
gredient in conversation , hut let the subject he what it may, 
there is alwajs a prodigious difference between the conversation 
of those who have been well educated and of those who have 
not enjoyed this advantage Education gives fecundity ot 
thought, copiousness of illustration, qtuclmess, ngoui , fancj, 
woids, images, and illustrations, — it decorates every common 
thing, and gives tho pouei of trifling without being undigm- 
liod and absurd The subjects themselves may not he wanted 
upon wluchtho talents of an educated manhavo been exercised, 
hut there is alwujs a demand foi those talents which bis 
education has rendered strong and quick Now, really, nothing 
can bo fuitlier from our intention than to say anything rude 
mid unpleasant, but no must be excused foi observing, that it 
is not now a very common thing to be interested by the variety 
and extent of femalo knowledge, but it is a very common thing 
to lament, that the finest faculties m tho world have been 
conGned to trifles utterly unworthy of their nchness and their 
strength V 

Tho pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent and intei esting 
occupation which can ho given to the female sex , nor can there 
lie a better method of checking a spmt of dissipation, than b> 
diffusing a tasto fox literature Tho true way to attack vice, 
is by setting up something else against it Give to n omen, m 
early youth, something to acquire, of sufficient interest and 
importance to command tho application of thoir mature facul- 
ties, and to excite their perseverance in future life , — teach 
them, that happiness is to bo derived from tho acquisition ot 
knowledge, as well as the gratification of vanity , and you will 
raise up a much more foimidablo barrier against dissipation, 
than a host ot invectives and exhortations can supply 

It sometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk 
with very had wine — not to gratify his palate hut to foiget his 
cares , he does not set any value on what he receives, but on 
account of vliat it excludes, — it keeps out something worse 
than itself Now, though it were denied that the acquisition of 
serious knowledgo is of itself important to a woman, still it 
prevents a taste for silly and pernicious woiks of imagination., 
it keeps away the horrid trash of novels, and, m heu of that 
eagerness for emotion and adventure which books of that sort 
inspire, promotes a calm and steady temperament of mind 
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deserves such a piece of good fortune, mnv 
generally find an excellent companion for all the vicissitudes of 
Ins life, but it is not so easy to find a companion for Ins 
understanding, who has srnnlai pursuits with himself, or who 
can com pi eh end the pleasure he denves from them We really 
can see no leason why it should not be otherwise , nor com pie- 
hend how the pleasiues of domestic life can be promoted by 
diminishing the numbei of subjects m which persons who are 
to spend their lives together take a common interest 

Ono of the most agieeable consequences of knowledge is 
tho lespcct and impoitance which it communicates to old age 
Men use in charactei often as they mciease in years, — the\ 
aie veneiable fiom w hat they have acquired, and pleasing fiom 
what they can impart If they outlive thou faculties, the meio 
frame itself is lespected foi what it once contained, but women 
(such is then unfortunate style of education) hazard eveiy- 
thing upon one cast of the die , — when youth is gone, all is 
gone No human creatuie gives his admiration for nothing 
either the eye must be chaimed, 01 the understanding gratified 
A woman must talk wisely or look well Every human being 
must put up with the coldest civility, who has neither the 
charms of j outh nor tho wisdom of age Neither is there the 
slightest commiseration for decayed accomplishments , no man 
mourns ovei tho fragments of a dancei , or drops a tear on the 
relics of musical skill They are flowers destined to peiish , 
but the decay of great talents is always tbe subject of solemn 
pity, and, even when their last memorial is over, then mins 
and vestiges aie legal ded with pious affection 

Theie is no connection between tbe ignorance m which 
women are kept, and the pieservation of moral and xeligious 
principle, and jet ceitamly there is, m the mmds of some 
timid and lespectable persons, a vague, indefinite dread of 
knowledge, as if it were capable of producing these effects 
It might almost he supposed, from the dread which the pro- 
pagation of knowledge has excited, that there was some great 
secret which has to he kept in impenetrable obscurity, that all 
moral rules were a species of delusion and imposture, the 
detection of which, by the impiovement of the understanding, 
would be attended with the most fatal consequences to all, 
and particularly to women If we could possibly understand 
what these great secrets were, we might perhaps be disposed to 
concur in then preservation , but, believing that all tbe salutary 
mien which are imposed on women are the result of true 
wisdom, and pioductive of the gieatest happiness, we cannot 
understand how they are to become less sensible of this truth 
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in proportion as their power of discovering truth m general is 
increased, and tlie habit of viewing questions with accuracy 
and comprehension established by education There are men, 
indeed, who are ala ays exclaiming against every species of 
power, because it is connected with danger their dread of 
abuses is so much stronger than their admiration of uses, that 
they would cheerfully give up the use of fire, gunpowder, and 
printing, to be freed from robbers, incendiaries, and libels 
It is true, that every increase of knowledge may possibly render 
depravity more depraved, os well ns it may increase the strength 
of virtue It is in itself only power , and its value depends on 
its application But, trust to the natural love of good where 
there is no temptation to be bad — it operates nowhere more 
forcibly than in education No man, whether he be tutor, 
guardian, or friend, evei contents himself with infusing the 
mere ability to acquire , but giving the power, he gives with it 
a taste for the wise and rational exercise of that power , so that 
an educated person is not only one with stronger and better 
faculties than others, but with a more useful propensity — a 
disposition better cultivated — and associations of a higher and 
more important class 

In short, and to recapitulate the mam points upon which 
we have insisted, — Why the disproportion m knowledge be- 
tween the two sexes should he so great, when the inequality 
in natural talents is so small , 01 why the understanding of 
women should bo lavished updn trifles, when nature has made 
it capable of higher and better things, we profess ourselves 
not able to understand The affectation charged upon female 
knowledge is best cured by making that knowledge more 
general and the economy devolved upon women is best 
secured by the nun, disgrace, and inconvenience which pro- 
ceeds from neglecting it For the care of children, natme 
has made a direct and powerful provision , and the gentleness 
and elegance of women are the natural consequence of that 
desire to please, which is productive of the greatest part of 
civilisation and refinement, and which rests upon a foundation 
too deep to he shaken by any such modifications in education 
as we have proposed. If you educate women to attend to 
dignified and important subjects, you are multiplying, beyond 
measure, the chances of human improvement, by preparing and 
medicating those early impressions, which always come from 
the mother, and which, in a great majority of instances, are 
quite decisive of character and genius Nor is it only in the 
business of education that women would influence the destiny 
of men — If women knew more, men must leam more— foi 

x 
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ignorance ■would then be shameful — and it -would become the 
fashion to be instructed The instruction of -women improves 
the stock of national talents, and employs more minds for the 
instruction and amusement of the -world, — it increases the 
pleasures of society, by multiplying the topics upon -which the 
two sexes take a common interest, — and makes marriage an 
intercourse of understan ding as well as of affection, by giving 
djgmty and importance to the female character The educa- 
tion' of women favours public morals , it provides for every 
season of life, as well as for the brightest and the best, and 
leaves a woman when she is stricken by the hand of time, not 
as she now is, destitute of every thing, and neglected by all , 
but with the full power and the splendid attractions of know- 
ledge,’ — diffusin g the elegant pleasures of polite literature, and 
receiving the just homage of learned and accomplished men — 
Edinburgh Review 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

DOKN 1771, DIED 1832 

The greatest of English novelists, and also a great poet. Ho may he re- 
carded as the imentorof tne ‘historical novel,’ and his romantic narrative 
poems are the most delightful and interesting productions of their class in the 
English language The most remarkable feature of Sir Vi alter Scott s writings, 
both m prose and in verse, is the extraordinary power which they possess of 
exciting and retaining the Interest of the reader The metal tone throughout 
is of the purest and healthiest character 


The Approach, of a Storm . 

The sun wa3 now resting his huge disk upon the edge of 
the level ocean, and gilded the accumulation of towering 
clouds through which he had traveled the livelong day, and 
which now assembled on all sides, like misfortunes and dis- 
asters around a sinking empire and falling monarch St , 
however, his dying splendour gave a sombre magmfi cence to 
the massive congregation of vapours, forming out of them 
unsubstantial gloom the show of pyramids ^d towere, som 

ass 
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and the splendid colouring of the clouds amidst ■which he was 
setting Neaier to the beach the tide npplod onward m waves 
of sparkling silver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained upon 
the sand 

"With a mind employed in admiration of the romantic 
scene, or peihaps on some more agitating topic, Miss "War- 
dour advanced in silence by her father’s side, whose recently 
offended dignity did not stoop to open any conversation 
Following the windings of the beach, they passed one pro- 
jecting point or headland of rock after another, and now 
found themselves under a huge and continued extent of the 
precipices by which that non-bound coast is m most places 
defended Long-projecting reefs of rock, extending under 
water, and only evincing their existence by here and there a 
peak entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over 
those that were partially covered, rendered Knock wmnock Isay 
dreaded by pilots and slup-masters Tko crags winch rose be- 
tween the beach and the mainland, to the height of two or 
three hundred feet, afforded m then crevices shelter for un- 
numbered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured by their 
dizzy height from the rapacity of man Many of these wild 
tribes, with the instinct which sends them to seek the land 
before a storm arises, were now wingmg towards then nests 
with the shull and dissonant clang which announces dis- 
qi lotudo and fear The disk of the sun became almost totally 
obscured ero he had altogether sunk helow the horizon, and 
an early and lurid shade of daikness blotted the serone tw ilig ht, 
of a summer evening The wind began next to ai ise , but its 
wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and its effects 
beeamo visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale v as 
felt on shore The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in larger ridges, and sink in deoper furrows, 
forming waves that rose high in' foam upon the breakers, 01 
burst upon the beach with a sound resembling distant thundei 
— 2'hp Antiquary 


A Forest-scene m England m the reign of Richaid I 

In that pleasant district of merry England which is wateied 
by the river Don, there extended m ancient times a large forest, 
covering the greater part of the beautiful hills and valleys which 
he botween Sheffield and the pleasant town of Doncaster The 
remains of tins extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble 
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seats of "Wentworth, of Wharncliffe Park, and around Bother 
ham Here haunted of yore the fabulous Dragon of Wantley , 
here were fought many of the most desperate battles during tho 
Civil Wars of the Boses , and here also flourished m nncient 
times those hands of gallant outlaws, v. hose deeds havo been 
rendered so popular m English song 

Such being our chief scene, the date of our story infers to a 
period towards the end of tho reign of Bichard I , when his 
return from his long captivity had become an ovent rather 
wished than hoped for by his despairing subjects, -who were in tho 
meantime subjected to every species of subordinate oppression 
The nobles, whose power had become exorbitant during tho 
reign of Stephen, and whom the prudence of Henry II had 
scarce reduced into some degree of subjection to tho ciown, 
had now resumed their ancient licence in its utmost extent , 


despising tho feeble interference of the English Council of State, 
fortifying their castles, increasing the number of their depend- 
ants, leduemg all around them to a stnto of vassalago, and 
striving by every means in their power toplaco themselves each 
at the head of such forces as might enable lnm to make a figure 
in tho national convulsions which appeared to ho impending. 

The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franklins, ns they 
were called, who, by tho law and spirit of tho English con- 
stitution, were entitled to hold themselves independent of feudal 
tyranny, became now unusually precarious If, as was most 
generally the case, they placed themselves under tho protection 
of any of the petty kings in their vicinity, accepted of feudal 
offices in his household, or bound themselves, by mutual 
treaties of alliance and piotection, to support him in his enter- 
prises, they might indeed pmchaso temporary repose , but it 
must bo with the sacrifice of that independence which was so 
deni' to eveiy English bosom, and at tho certain hazard ot 
being involved as a party in whatever rash expedition tlio 
ambition of their protector might lead him to undertake On 
the other hand, such and so multiplied vero tho means of 
vexation and oppression possessed by the Baron*, , that 

they never wanted the pretext and seldom tho 
and puisne, even to the veiy edge of destruction, any of their 
loss powerful neighbours, who attempted to separate themselves 
fronf their authority, and to trust for their protection, dimng 
the dangers of the times, to their own inoffensive conduct, an' 

nrrKi v*. 
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William of Normandy Foui generations liad not sufficed to 
blend the hostile blood of the Normans and Anglo-Saxons, 
or to unite, by common language and mutual interests, tiro 
hostile races, one of which still felt the elation of triumph, 
while the other groaned under all the consequences of defeat 
The power had been completely placed in the hands of the 
Norman nobihty r by the event of the battle of Hastings, and 
it had been used, as our histones assure us, with no moderate 
hand The whole race of Saxon pnnces and nobles had 
been extirpated or dismhented, with few 01 no exceptions, 
nor were the numbers great who possessed land m the country 
of their fathers, even as propnetors of the second, or of yet 
infenor classes The royal policy had long been to weaken, 
by every means, legal or illegal, the strength of a part of the 
population which was justly considered as nourishing the most 
inveterate antipathy to their victor All the monarchs of the 
Norman race had shown the most marked predilection foi then 
Norman subjects , the laws of the chase, and many others equally 
unknown to the milder and more fine spint of the Saxon consti- 
tution, had been fixed upon the necks of the subjugated inhabi- 
tants, to add weight, as it were, to the feudal chains with which 
they weie loaded At court, and m the castles of the great 
nobles, where the pomp and state of a court were emulated, 
Norman-French was the only language employed , m courts of 
law, the pleadings and judgments were delivered in the same 
tongue In short, Fi ench was the language of honour, of chivalry, 
and even of justice, while the far more manly and expressive 
Anglo-Suxon was abandoned to the use of rustics and hinds, 
who knew no other Still, however, the necessary intercourse 
between the lords of the soil, and those oppressed inferior beings 
by whom that soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual for- 
mation of a dialect, compounded betwixt the French and the 
Anglo Saxon, in which they could render themselves mutually 
intelligible to each other and from this necessity arose by 
degrees the structure of our present Enghsh language, in which 
the speech of the victors and the vanquished has been so 
happily blended together , and which has since been so richly 
improved by importations from the classical languages and from 
those spoken by the southern nations of Europo 

This state of things I have thought it necessary to premise 
for the information of the general reader, who might be apt to 
foiget, that, although no great historical events, such as war 
or insurrection, mark the existence of the Anglo-Saxons as a 
separate people subsequent to the reign of William the Second, 
yot the great national distinctions betwixt them and their 
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conquerors, the leeollection of what they had formerly been, and 
to what they were now reduced, continued down to the reign of 
Edward the Third, to keep open the wounds which the Conquest 
had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation betwixt tho 
descendants of the victor Normans and the vanquished Saxons 
The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of 
that forest, which we have mentioned in the beginning of the 


chapter Hundieds of broad-headed, shoi t-stemmed, wide- 
branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps tho stately march 
of the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled aims over a thick 
carpet of the most delicious greenswaid, in some places they 
were intermingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of vari- 
ous descriptions, so closely as totally to mteiccpt tho lei el beams 
of the sinking sun, in others they receded fiom each other, 
forming those long sweeping vistas, m the intricacy of which 
the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination considers 
them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude Hero 
the red rays of the sun shot a broken and discoloured light, 
that partially hung upon the shattered boughs and mossy trunks 
of the trees, and theie they illuminated m brilliant patches tho 
poi tions of turf to which thoy made their way A considerable 
open space, m the midst of this glade, seemed formerly to kuvo 
been dedicated to thorites of Druidical superstition, foi, on the 
summit of a hillock, so regular as to seem artificial, tlioro still 
remained pait of a circle of lough unhewn stones, of largo 
dimensions Seven stood upright , the rest had beon dislodged 
from thou places, probably by the zeal of some convort to Chris- 
tianity, and some lay prostrate near their formor site, and others 
on the side of the hill One large stone only had found its w ay 
to the bottom, and m stopping the course of a small brook, 
winch glided smoothly round the foot of the eminence, gave, by 
its opposition, a feeble voice of muimm to tbo placul and else- 
wbexe silent streamlet 

The human figures winch completed this landscapo woie in 
number Wo, partaking, in their dress and appearance, of that 
wild and rustic character which belonged to tlio woodlnncs 
of the ‘West-Riding of Yorkshire at that early penod T o 
eldest of these men had a stern, savage, and wild aspect B 
carment was of the simplest form imaginable, being ft close 
EftT staves, composed of tho tanned sfan of >«e 

Shed from tho throat to the farces, and served at once 
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»Ul the usual purposes of body-clothing , there was no wader 
opening at the collar than w ns necessary to admit tho passage 
of tho head, fiom which it may bo inferred that it w ns put on 
by slipping it ovei tho head and shoulders, m tho mannei of a 
modem shirt, or ancient hauberk Sandals, bound with thongs 
mndo of boai’s hido, protected tho feet, and a roll of thin 
leather was twined artificially around tho legs, and, ascending 
nboio tho calf, loft tho knees hare, hko thoso of a Scottish 
Highlandoi To mako tho jacket sit jet moro close to tlio 
bod}, it v, as gathered at tlio middle by a broad leathern 
bolt, secured by a brass bucklo, to ono side of w Inch was 
attached a sort of scrip, and to tho other a ram’s horn, 
accoutred with a mouthpiece, for tho purpose of blowing Iu 
tho same bolt was stuck ono of those long, broad, slurp pointed, 
and two-edged km\ cs, w ith a buck’s bom lmudle, w Inch were 
fabricated m tho neighbourhood, and bore, oi on at this early 
period, tho name of Shoflield whittles Tho man had no cover- 
ing upon Ins head, w Inch was only defended by his own thick 
hair, matted and twisted together, and scorched by tlio influ- 
ence of tho sun into a rusty dark-red colour, forming a contrast 
with tho overgrow n heard upon Ins cheeks, which was rather 
of a yellow or amber liuo Ono part of his dress only re- 
mains, but it is too remarkable to ho suppressed, it was a 
brass ring, resombling a dog's collar, but without any open- 
ing, and soldered fast round Ins neck — so looso as to form 
no impediment to Ins breathing, yet so tight ns to bo inca- 
pable of being removed, excepting by tho nso of tho file On 
this singular gorget was engraved, m Savon characters, an 
inscription of the following purport — ‘ Gurth, tho son of Beo- 
vulpli, is the bom thrall of Cedric of Botherwood ’ 

Bcsido tho swineherd — for such was Gurtli’s occupation — 
was seated, upon ono of the fallen Druidical monuments, a 
person about ten years younger m appeamneo, and whose 
dress, though resembling his companion’s in form, was of bottei 
materials, and of a moro fantastic appearance His jacket had 
been stained of a bright purplo hue, upon which tlioro had 
been some attempt to paint giotesquo ornaments in different 
colours To the jacket ho addod a short cloak, which scaicely 
reached half-way down his thigh, it was of crimson cloth, 
though a good deal soiled, lined with bright yellow , and as he 
could transfer it from ono shoulder to the other, or at Ins plea- 
sure draw it all round him, its width, contrasted with its want 
of longitude, formed a fantastic piece of drapery Ho had 
thm silver bracelets upon his arms, and on his neck a collar of 
tho same metal, bearing tho inscription, ‘‘Wamba, tho son of 
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Witless, is the thnill of Cednc of Botherw ood ’ This per- 
sonage had the same sort of sandals with his companion, but 
instead of the roll of leather thong, lus legs were cased in a 
sort of gaiters, of which one was red and the other yellow. 
He was provided also with a cap, having mound it more than 
one hell, about the size of those attached to hawks, which 
jingled as he turned his head to one side or other , and as ho 
seldom remained a minute in the same posture, the sound mmlit 
be considered as incessant Around the edge of this cap was a 
stiff bandeau of leather, cut at the top into open woik, resem- 
bling a coronet, while a prolonged bag arose from within it, 
and fell down on one shoulder like an old-fashioned nightcap, 
or a jelly-bag, or the head-gear of a modem hussar It was 
to this part of the cap that the bells were attached , which cir- 
cumstance, as well as the shape of Ins head-dress and Ins 
own half-crazed, half-cunning expression of countenance, sufh- 
ciently pointed lnm out as belonging to the race of domestic 
clowns or jesters, maintained in tho honses of the wealthy, to 
help away tho tedium of those lingering hours which they 
were obliged to spend within doors He boro, like his com- 
panion, a scrip attached to his belt, but had neither horn nor 
knife, being probably considered as belongmg to a class whom 
it is esteemed dangerous to intrust with edge-tools In placo 
of these he was equipped with a sword of lath, resembling that 
with which Harlequin opeiates Ins wonders upon tho modern 
stage 

The outward appearance of these two men formed scaico a 
stronger contrast than their look and demcanom That of tho 
serf, or bondsman, was sad and snllen, his aspect was bent on 
the giound with an appearance of deep dejection, -which might 
bo almost construed mto apathy, had nob the fro, which occa- 
sionally spaikled m his red eye, manifested thatthci o slumbered, 
undei tho appearance of sullen despondency, a sense of oppres- 
sion, and a disposition to resistance Tho looks of Wnrnba, on 
the other hand, indicated, os usual with his class, a sort of 
vacant curiosity, and fidgefcty impatience of any posturo of 
repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction respecting lus 
own situation, and the appearance which he made Tho dialoguo 
which they maintained between them -was carried on in Anglo- 
Saxon, which, as we said before, was universally spokon by tbo 
inferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiers, and tho imme- 
diate personal dependants of the great feudal nobles I3ut to 
give their conversation in the original would convoy but httlo 
information to the modem reader, for whoso benefit wo beg to 
offer the following translation. 
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‘The curso of Sfc Withold ujjon these infernal poikcis 1 ’ 
said the swineherd, after blowing Ins horn obstrcpeiously, to 
collect together tho scattered herd of swino, -winch, answering 
Ins call -with notes equally melodious, made, howevei, no haste 
to remove thomselvcs from tho luxurious banquet of beechmast 
and a coins on w Inch they had fattened, or to foi-saho tho mai-shy 
banks of tho nvulet, wkero several of them, half plunged m 
mud, lay stretched at their ease, altogether rogardless of tho 
voice of their keeper ‘ Tho curso of St Withold upon them 
and upon mol’ said Gurth, ‘if the two legged wolf snap not 
up sorno of them ore nightfall, I am no ti uo man Hero, Fangs I 
Fangs ! ’ he ejaculated at tho top of his voico to a ragged w ol fish- 
looking dog, a sort of lurcher, half mastiff, half greyhound, ’ 
which ran limping about as if with thepurposo of seconding Ins 
master m collecting tho refractory gmnters , but w Inch, in fact, 
from misapprehension of tho swineherd’s signals, ignorance of 
his own duty, or malico prepense, only drove thorn bitliei and 
thither r and increased tho evil w Inch lio seemed to design to 
remedj ‘A devil draw tho teoth of him,’ said Gurth, ‘ and 
the mothor of mischief confound the Hanger of the Forest, that 
cuts tho fore claws off our dogs, and makes them unfit for then 
trade I Wamba, up and help mo, an thou boost, a man , take a 
turn round the hack o’ tho lull to gam the wind on them , and 
when thou'st got the weather-gauge, thou mnj est drivo them 
before theo as gently ns so many innocent lambs ’ 

1 Trul} ,’ said Wamba, without stirring from tho spot, ‘ I have 
consulted my legs upon this mattei, and they are altogether of 
opinion, that to carry my gay garments tlirough these sloughs 
would bo an act of unfriendship to my sovereign person and 
ro} al wardrobe, wherefore, Gurth, I advise theo to call off 
Fangs, and lea\o tho herd to their destroy, which, whether 
they meet with hands of trai oiling soldiers, or of outlaw s, or of 
wandering pilgrims, can he little olse than to be converted into 
Formans before morning, to thy no small ease and comfort ’ 

‘ Tho swine turned Formans to my comfoi t ! ’ quoth Gurth , 

‘ expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too dull, and my 
mind too vexed, to read nddles ’ 

‘ Why, how call you thoso gi untrog brutes running about 
on their four legs ? ’ demanded Wamba 

‘ Swine, fool, swine,’ said tho herd , ‘ every fool knows that ’ 

‘ And swine is good Saxon,’ said the Jester , ‘ but how call 
yon the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, and quartered, and 
hung up by the heels like a traitoi ? ’ 

* Pork,’ answered tho swineherd 

‘lam very glad every fool knows that too,’ said Wamba, ‘and 
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poik, I think, is good Borman-French , and so "when the brute 
lives, and is in the chaige of a Saxon slave, she goes by her 
Saxon name , bat becomes a Norman, and is called pork, when 
she is earned to tko Castle-hall to feast among the nobles , v. hat 
dost thou think of this, fnend Gurtk, ha 1 ' 

‘ It is but too true doctrine, friend "Wamba, hbwevor it got 
into thy fool’s pate ’ 

‘ Nay, I can tell you more,’ said Wamba, m the same tone , 
‘there is old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondsmen 
such as thou , but becomes Beef, a fiery Fiench gallant, when 
he arrives befoie the worshipful jaws that aie destined to con 
sume lnm Mynheer Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in 
the like manner, he is Saxon when he reqimes tendance, and 
takes a Norman name when he becomes matter of enjoy 


ment ’ 

‘By St Dnnstan,’ answered Gw fch, ‘ thou speakest but sad 
truths, little is left to us but the air we breathe, and that 
appears to have been reserved with much hesitation, solely for 
the purpose of enabling us to endure the task they lay upon 
our shoulders The finest and the fattest is for then- board , 
the loveliest is for their couch , the best and bravest supply 
their foreign masters with soldiers, and whiten distant lands 
with their bones, leaving few here who have either the will or 
the power to protect the unfortunate Saxon God s blessing 
on our master Cednc. he hath done the woik of a man in 
standing in the gap , but Reginald Front-de-Bcenf is coming 
down to this countiy in person, and we shall soon see howlittle 
Cednc’s trouble will avail him — Here, bore, lie cxelninied 
again, raising bis voice, ‘So ho ! so ho .won done, an 0 ^ 
thou hast them all before thee now, and bring st them on 

^Gurtv’said the Jester, ‘ I know thou thmta* me a 
tool or thou wouldst not be so rush m putting thy head into 
mv mouth One word to Reginald Front-de-Bmuf, or Pbilip 
deValvoism, that thou hast spoken treason against the Nor- 
raw, — arid tkon alt hot a castaway , 

waver on one of those trees os a tenor to all enl speakers 

'' S "'. n D„^on S wo, 1 ldst not hetay said Gnrtb, ‘after 

haring fed me on to speak so me oh at Jsodvantagel ^ 

< ;Retrav thee 1 ’ answered the Jester , no, tka 
tuctocT^eZn , a fool cannot half so .well 
but soft, whom have we here ? he said, Lstenmg to the tramp 
ling of several horses, which became then audible 
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‘ j^over mind whom,’ answered Gurtb, wlio lind now got his 
herd before him, and, with tlio aid of Fangs, was driving them 
down one of the long dim vistas which we have endeavoured to 
describe 

‘Nay, but I must see the riders,' answered Wamba , ‘per- 
haps they are como from Fairyland with a message from King 
Oberon ’ 

‘ A murrain take theo/ rejoined tho swineherd , 1 wilt thou 
talk of such things, wlule a terrible storm of thunder and 
lightning is raging within a fow miles of us 1 ? Hark, how the 
thundci rumbles ! and for summer rain, I nci cr saw such 
broad downright flat drops fall out of the clouds, tho oaks, 
too, notwithstanding the calm weather, sob and creak with then 
great boughs, as if announcing a tempest Thou canst plaj tho 
rational if thou wilt , credit mo for onco and let us home cio 
the storm begins to rage, for the night will bo fearful ’ 

Wnmba seemed to feel tho force of this appeal, and accom- 
panied his companion, who began his journey after catching up 
a long quarter staff which laj upon the grass beside him Tins 
second Eumrcus strode hastily down tlie forest glade, driving 
before him, with tho assistance of Fangs, tho wholo herd of Ins 
inharmonious charge — Jvanhoe 


How Scotland and England came to be 
sepai ate Kingdoms 

EifGiiAXD is the southern, and Scotland is tho northern part of 
tho celebrated island called Great Bntnin England is greatly 
larger than Scotland , and tho land is much richer, and pio- 
duces better crops There are also a great many inoie men in 
England, and both tho gentlemen and tho country people ai o 
more wealthy, and have better food and clothing thero than in 
Scotland. The towns, also, aro much more numoious, and moio 
populous 

Scotland, on tho contrary, is full of hills, nnd huge moors 
and wildernesses, which beai no corn, and afford but little food 
for flocks of sheep or bards of cattle But tlie level ground that 
lies along the great rivers is more fertile, and produces good crops 
Tho natives of Scotland are accustomed to live more hardily in 
general than those of England The cities and towns are fowei, 
smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in England But as 
Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, tho houses are com- 
monly built of that material, winch is more lasting, and has a 
grander effect to the eyo than tho bricks usod in England 
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Now, as these two nations live in the different ends of the 
same island, and are separated by laige and stormy seas from 
all other parts of the world, it seems natural that they should 
have been friendly to each other, and that they should have 
lived as one people under the same government Accordingly, 
above two hundred years ago, the King of Scotland becoming 
King of England, as I shall tell you in another part of this i 
book, the two nations have ever since then been joined in one 
great kingdom, which is called Great Britain 

But before this happy union of England and Scotland, there 
were many long, cruel, and bloody wars, between the two 
nations, and, far from helping or assisting each other, ns 
became good neighbours and friends, they did each other all 
the harm and injury that they possibly could, by invading each 
other’s territories, killing their subjects, burning their towns, 
and taking their wives and children prisoners This lasted for 
many many hundred years, and I am about to tell you the 
reason why the land was so divided, 

A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and more, 
there was a brave and warlike people, called the Homans, who 
undertook to conquer the whole world and subdue all countries, 
so as to make their own city of Borne the head of all the 
nations upon the face of the earth And after conquering fm 
and near, at last they came to Britain, and made a great war 
upon the inhabitants, called the British, 01 Britons, whom they 
found living theie The Romans, who wore a very brave people, 
and well armed, beat the British , and took possession of almost 
all the Bab part of the island, which is now called England, 
and also of a part of the south of Scotland But they could not 
make their way into the high northern mountains of Scot- 
land, where they could hardly get anything to feed their 
soldiers, and where they met with much opposition from the 
inhabitants The Romans, therefore, gave up all attempts to 
subdue this impenetrable country, and resolved to remain satis- 
fied with that level ground of which they had already possessed 


themselves , , 

Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the Romans Rad 
not been able to subdue, began to come down from their moun- 
tains, and make inroads upon that part of the country winch 

had been conquered by the Romans 

These people of the northern parte of Scotland were not ono 
nation, but divided in two, called the Scots and the Piets, they 
often fought against each other, but they always joined together 
against the Romans, and the Bntons who had been subdued 
by them At length, the Romans thought they would prevent 
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these Piets and Scots from coming into the southern parts of 
Britain, and hying it waste For this purpose they built a 
very long wall between the one side of the island and the otbei, 
so that none of the Scots or Piets should come mto the country 
on the south side of the wall , and they made towers on the 
wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place, so that, at 
the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to defend any part 
of tho wall which was attacked This first Boman wall was 
btult between the two great Friths of the Olydo and tho Forth, 
just where the island of Britain is at tho narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to bo seen at this day You can see it on the 
map 

This wall defended the Britons for a time, and tho Scots and 
Piets were shut out from the fine rich land, and enclosed within 
their own mountains But they were veiy much displeased 
with this, and assembled in great numbers, and climbed ovei 
the wall, in spite of all that tho Romans could do to oppose 
them A man named Gruhamo is said to have been the lust 
soldier who got over, and the common people still call tho 
remains of the wall Graliame’s dike 

Now the Romans, finding that this first wall could not keep 
out the barbarians (for so they termed tho Piets and the Scots), 
thought they would givo up a large portion of the country to 
them, and perhaps it might make them quiet So they built 
a new wall, and a much stronger one than the first, sixty miles 
farther back from the Piets and Scots. Yet tho barbarians 
made as many furious attacks to get over tho second wall as 
ever they had done to break through the former But the 
Roman soldiers defended the second wall so woll that the Scots 
and Piets could not break through it , though they often came 
round tho end of tho wall by sea, in boats made of ov hides 
stretched upon hoops, landed on the other side, and did very 
much mischief In the meantime the poor Britons led a very 
unhappy life , for the Romans, when they subdued then country, 
having taken away all their arms, they lost the habit of using 
them, or of defending themselves, and trusted entirely to the 
protection of their conquerors. 

But at this time great quarrels, and confusions, and cml 
wars, took place at Rome So the Roman Emperor sent to 
the soldiers whom he had maintained in Britain, and ordered 
that they should immediately return t-o their own country, and 
leave the Britons to defend their wall as well as they could, 
against their unruly and warlike neighbours, the Piets and 
Scots The Roman soldiers were very sorry for the poor 
Britons, but they could do no more to help them than by 
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lepanmg the wall of “defence They therefore built it all up, 
and made it as if it were 'quite new And then they took to 
their ships, and left the island 

After the departuie of the Romans, the Bntons were quite 
unable to protect the wall agamst the barbarians, for, since 
their conquest by the Romans, they had become a weak and 
cowardly people So the Piets and Scots broke through the 
wall at several points, wasted and destroyed the country, and 
took away the boys and gnls to be slaves, seized upon the 
sheep, and upon the cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the 
inhabitants every sort of mischief Thus at last the Britons, 
finding themselves no longer able to resist these barbarous 
people, invited into Britain to their assistance a number of 
men fiom the north of Germany, who were called Anglo-Saxons 
Now these were a very brave and warlike people, and they 
came m their ships from. Germany, and landed in the south 
part of Britain, and helped the Bntons to fight with the Scots 
and Piets [a v 449], and drove these nations agam into the 
hills and fastnesses of their own country, to the north of the 
wall which the Romans built, and they were never afterwards 


so troublesome to their neighbours 

But tbe Bntons were not much the better for tbe defeat of 
their northern enemies , foi tbe Saxons, when they bad come 
into Britain, and saw what a beautiful neb country it was, and 
that tbe people were nob able to defend it, resolved to take t le 
land to themselves, and to make tbe Bntons their slaves an 
servants The Bntons were veiy unwilling to have their 
country taken from them by tbe people they bad called in to 
help them, and so stiove to oppose them, but the Saxons 
were stronger and more warlike than they, and defeated them 
so often, that they at last got possession of all the ( level and 
flat land in the south part of Bntam However, the bravest 
part of the Bntons fled into a very hilly part of the country 
which is called Wales, and there they defended themselves 
against the Saxons for a great many years , and their descend 
ants still speak tbe ancient Butish language, called Welsh 
In the meantime, the Anglo-Saxons Spread themselvestluou 
out all the south part of Bntam, and the name of ^o country 
was changed, and it was no longer called Britain, but Eng 
land, winch means the land of tbe Anglo-Saxons wh 

0011 While the Saxons and Bntons were thus fi, v <m ^ack 
tbe Scots and the Rets, after they bad been dm en 
behind tbe Roman wall, also quanelled an S „ ^ 
themselves, and at last, after a great many battles, the feco 
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got completely the better of the people 

say that the Scots destroyed them entirely , but J^hi^ik it is 
not likely that they could loll suchy^mit numbqrkcff people 
Yet it is certain they must ha\ e slam ,mailvj-^d^driven others 
out of the country, and made the resttthei r serW ggi and slaves , 
at least the Piets -were never heard of'in— trSory after these 
great defeats, and the Scots gave their own name to the north 
part of Britain, ns the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the 
south part , and so came the name of Scotland, the land of the 
Scots , and England, the land of the English The two long 
doms were divided from each other, on the east by the river 
Tweed, then, os you proceed westward, by a great range of 
hills and wildernesses, and at length by a blanch of tho sea 
called the Enth of Solway The division is not very far from 
the old Boman wall The wall itself has been long suffered to 
go to rums , but, as I have already said, there are some parts 
of it still standing, and it is curious to see how it runs as 
straight as an arrow over high hills, and through great hogs 
and morasses 

You see, thorefoie, that Britain was divided between three 
different nations, who wore enemies to each othoi — There was 
England, which was the richest and heat part of the island, and 
which was inhabited by tho English Then there was Scotland, 
full of hills and great lakes, and difficult and dangerous preci- 
pices, wild heaths, and great morasses This country vas 
inhabited by the Scots, or Scottish men And there was 
Wales, also a very wild and mountainous country, whither the 
remains of the ancient Britons had fled, to obtain safety from 
tho Saxons 

Tho Welsh defended their country for a long time, and lived 
under their own government and laws, yet the English got 
possession of it at last But they were not able to become 
masters of Scotland, though they tried it frequently The two 
countries were under different lings, who fought together very 
often and veiy desperately , and thus you see tho reason why 
England and Scotland, though making parts of tho same island, 
were for a long time great enemies to each othei 

Tho English are very fond of their fine country , they call it 
* Old England,’ and ‘ Merry England,’ and think it tho finest 
land that tho sun shines upon And the Scots aionlso veiy 
proud of their own country, with its great lakes and mountains , 
and, in tho old languago of tho countiy, they call it, * The land 
of tho lakes and mountains , and of the bravo men , ’ and often, 
also, * The Land of Cakes,’ because the people live a good deal 
upon cakes mndo of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread Bub 
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both England and Scotland are now - parts of the same kingdom, 
and there is no use in asking which is the best country, or has 
the bravest men — Tales of a Grandfather 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

BORN 1772, DIED 1831. 

A great poet and philosophical writer He is one of the Lake School of 
poets (see Wordsworth) His best known poems are Chnslabel and The Lay 
of the Ancient Mariner , bat he has also written a nnmber of very beautiful 
h ncs The Essai s contained m The Friend, Aids to Refection, and Lay Ser 
mans, are 2ns chief prose works. 


Veracity. 

The assertion, that truth is often no less dangerous than false- 
hood, sounds less offensively at the first hearing, only because 
it hides its deformity m an equivocation, or double meaning of 
the word truth What may be rightly affirmed of truth, used 
as synonymous with verbal accuracy , is transferred to it in its 
higher sense of veracity By veibal truth we mean no more 
than the correspondence of a given fact to given words In 
moral truth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, 
that Ins words should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in 
which he expects them to he understood by others and m tins 
latter import we are always supposed to use the word, whenever 
we speak of truth absolutely, or as a possible subject of moral 
merit or dement It is veibally true, that in the sacred 
Scriptures it is written ‘ As is the good, so is the sinner, and 
he that sweareth, as he that feareth an oath A man bath no 
better thing under the sun, than to eat, and to drink, and to o 
merry There is one event unto all the living know they 
shall die, but the dead know not anything, neither have they any 
more a reward ’ But he who should repeat these words, with 
tins assurance, to an ignorant man in the hour of ^ temptation 
Worms at the door of the alehouse, or hesitating as to the 
testimony required of him in the court o f jusfcice,wouW,spito 
of tins verbal truth, be a bar, and the murderer of bis brothers 
conscience Yemcity, therefore, not mere accumcy ^to conve 
truth, not merely to say it, is the point of du^m dispute and 
the only difficulty in the mind of an honest man a^si 
the doubt, whether more than veracity, that is, the truth ana 
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nothing but the truth — is not demanded of hifn by the lav of 
conscience , whether it does not exact simphcity , that is, the 
truth only, and the whole truth If we can solve this difficulty, 
if we can deter min e the conditions under which the law of 
universal reason commands the communication of the truth 
independently of consequences, we shall thon be enabled to judge 
whether there is any such probability of evil consequences, from 
such co mmuni cation, as can justify the assertion of its occasional 
criminality, os can perplex us in the conception, or disturb us m 
the performance, of our duty 

The conscience, or effective reason, commands the design 
of conveying an adequate notion of the thing spoken of, when 
this is practicable but at all events a right notion, or none at 
all A 1 schoolmaster is under the necessity of teaching a certain 
rule in simple arithmetic empirically — (do so and so, and the 
sum will always prove true) , — the necessary truth of the rule — 
that is, that the rule having been adhered to, the sum must 
always prove true — requiring a knowledge of the higher 
mathematics for its demonstration He, however, conveys a 
right notion, though he cannot convey the adequate one 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

BORN 1774, DIED 1848 

Poet and historian His most famous poems nro Thalaba the Destroyer, 
1801 , The dune of Kehama, 1810 The Dife of Xfelscm, a simple narrative 
of the exploits of the greatest of England’s nmol heroes, is written m sober 
and appropriate language, and has always been considered a model of pure 
at} le 

After the Battle of Copenhagen 

Tins was, indeed, a mournful day for Copenhagen! iThe 
English were actively employed in refitting their own ships, 
securing the prizes, and distributing the prisoners , the Hanes, 
m carrying on shore and disposing of the wounded and the 
dead It had been a murderous action Oui loss, in Jailed 
and wounded, was nine hundred ^and fifty tlnee Part of this 
slaughter might have been spared The commanding officer 
of the troops on hoard one of our ships asked where bis men 
should be stationed He was told that they could be of no 
use, that they were not near enough for muskotry, and were 
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not wanted at the guns , they had, therefore, better go below. 
Tins, he said, was impossible, — it would bo a disgrace that 
could never be wiped away They were, therefore, drawn up 
upon the gangway, to satisfy this cruel point of honour, 
and there, without the possibility of annoying the enemy, 
they were mown down I The loss of tho Danes, including 
prisoners, amounted to about sue thousand Tho negotiations, 
meantime, went on, and it was agreed that Kelson should 
have an interview with the piinco tho following day Hardy 
and Treemantlo landed with him This was a thing as 
unexampled as the other circumstances of tho battle A 
strong guaid was appointed to escort him to tho palace, ns 
much for the purpose of security as of honour Tho populace, 
accoidmg to the British account, Bhowed a mixturo of admira- 
tion, curiosity, and displeasure at beholding that man in tho 
midst of them, who had inflicted such wounds upon Denmark 
But there wore neither acclamations nor miumurs ‘Tho 
people,’ says a Dane, ‘did not degrade themselves with tho 
former, nor disgrace themselves with tho latter tho admiral 
was received as ono brave enemy ever ought to recon o 
anothei , — he was received with respect ’ Tho preliminaries 
of the negotiation were adjusted at this interview Dining 
tho lepast which followed, Kelson, with all tho sincerity of 
Ins character, bore willing testimony to tho i nlom of his foes 
He told the prince that he had beon in a hundred and D\o 
engagements, but thnt this was tho most tremendous of nil 
‘The Fiencli,’ ho said, ‘fought bravely, but they could not 
have stood for ono hour tho fight which tho Danes had 
supported for four ’ He requested that ViUcmoos might, ho 
introduced to lum , and, shaking hands with tho vmtli, told 
tho prince that ho ought to ho made an admiral j ho prince 
icphed ‘H, my lord, I am to malo all my bm\o ofliccra 
admirals, I should have no captains or lieutenants m my 
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Ophc sympathy of tho Danes for tlicn countrymen, who lmd 

bled in their defence, was not weakened by distanco of time 
oi place in this instance Things needful for tho f>eiuco or 
tho comfort of the wounded were sent m profuuon to the 
hospitals, till tho suponntendente gave public notice that th y 
could ,c4.vo no *« ■ On tho t tm day ofto, tho notion tho 
dead were hmicd m tho naval church} a rd the cert mon} was 
made as public and ns solemn as the ocraunn rrqiurcal - . b 
a piocession liad noser before been soon in tint or, per js, 
in any other city A public momunent was evicted upon tho 
spot where tbo slain wero gathered together^ A sub cnp.t 
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■mis opened on the day of the funeral for the relief of the 
sufferers, and collections in aid of it made throughout all the 
churches m the kingdom This appeal to the feelings of the 
people was mado with circumstances which gave it full effect 
A monnment was raised in the midst of the church, sur- 
mounted by the Danish colours young maidens, diessed m 
white, stood round it, With either one who had been wounded 
m the battle, or the widow and orphans of some one who had 
fallen a suitable oration was delivered from the pulpit, and 
patriotic hymns and songs were afterwards performed Medals 
were distributed to all the officers, and to the men who had 
distinguished themselves Poets and painters vied with each 
other in celebrating a battle winch, disastrous as it was, had 
yet been honourable to their country, some, with pardonable 
sophistry, represented the advantage of the day as on then- 
own side One writer discovered a more curious, but less dis- 
putable, ground of satisfaction in the reflection that Nelson, as 
may he inferred from his name, was of Danish descent, and his 
actions, therefore, the Dane argued, wore attributable to Danish 
valour — Life of Nelson 


The Battle of T't afal-gai , and Death of Nelson 

Villeneuve was a skilful seaman worthy of serving a 
better master, and a better cause His plan of defence was 
as well conceived, and as original, as the plan of attack. He 
formed the fleet in a double line, every ttltornnto ship being 
about a cable’s length to wmdwmd of her second ahead and 
stem Nelson, certain of a triumphant issue to the day, asked 
Blackwood what ho should consider as a victory That officer 
answered, that considering tho handsome way m which battle 
was offered by the enemy, their appaient determination foi 
a fair trial of strength, and the situation of the land, he thought 
it would be a glorious result if fourteen were captured Ho 
rephed ' I shall not be satisfied with less than twenty ’ Soon 
afterwards he asked him if he did not t hink there was a signal 
wanting Captain Blackwood made answer, that he thought 
the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand what thev 
were about These words were scarcely spoken before that 
signal was mado, which will he remembered as long as the 
language, or even the memory, of England shall endure , — 
Nelson’s last signal — ‘England expects eveky man to do 
ms duty ! ’ It was received throughout the fleet with a shout 
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of answering acclamation, made sublime by the spirit which 
it breathed, and the feeling which it expressed. ‘Now,’ said 
Lord Nelson, ‘ I can do no more We must trust to the great 
Disposer of all events, and the justice of our cause I thank 
God for this great opportunity of doing my duty ’ 

He wore that day, as usual, his admiral’s frock-coat, bearing 
on the left breast four stars, of the different orders with which 
he was invested. Ornaments which rendered him so conspicu- 
ous a mark for the enemy were beheld with ominous appre- 
hension by his officers It was known that there were riflemen 
on board the French ships , and it could not bo doubted but 
that Ins life would be particularly aimed at They communi- 
cated their fears to each other , and the surgeon, Mr Beatty, 


spoke to the chaplain, Dr Scott, and to Mr Scott, the public 
secretary, desiring that some person would entreat him to 
change his dress, or cover the stars lint they knew that snch 
a request would highly displease him ‘ In honour I gamed 
them,' he had said, when such a thing had been hinted to 
him formerly, ‘ and in honour I will die with them ’ Mi 
Beatty, however, would not have been deterred by any 
fear of exciting his displeasure, from speaking to him himself 
upon a subject, in which the weal of England, as well as the 
life of Nelson, was concerned, hut he was ordered fiom the 
deck before he could find an opportunity This was a point 
upon which Nelson’s officers knew that it was hopeless to 
remonstrate or reason with him , but both Blackwood, and bis 
own Captain Hardy, represented to him how advantageous to 
the fleet it would be for him to keep out of action as long ns 
possible , and he consented at last to let the Leviathan and the 
JYmdraire, which were sailing abieast of the Victory, bo ordered 
to pass ahead Yet even here the last infirmity of this noble 
'mind was indulged, for these ships could not pass ahead 
if the Victory continued to carry all her sail , and so fai wnB 
Nelson from shortening sail, that it was evident he took pleasure 
in. pressing on, and rendering it impossible for them to obey 
his own orders A long swell was setting into the Bay of 
Cadiz oui ships, crowding all sail, moved majestically before 
it with light winds from the south-weft The sun shone on 
the sails of the enemy, and their well-formed line, with their 
numerous three-deckers, made an appearance which any other 
assailants would have thought formidable , but the British 
sailors only admired the beauty and the splendour of the 
spectacle , and, m full confidence of winning what they saw 
remarked to each other, what a fine sight yonder ships would 


make at Spithead 



The French admiral, from the Bucentnuie, beheld the 
new maimer in which Ins enemy was advancing — Nelson and 
Collingwood each leading his line , and pointing them out to 
his officers, he is said to hai e exclaimed, that such conduct 
could not fail to he successful Yet Yilleneuve had made his 
own dispositions with the utmost skill, and the fleets under his 
command waited for the attack with perfect coolness Ten 
minutes before twelve they opened their fire Eight or nine of 
the ships immediately ahead of the Victory, and across her 
bows, fired single guns at her, to ascertain whether she was yet 
within their range As soon as Nelson perceived that their 
shot passed ovei him, he desired Blackwood, and Captain 
Prowse, of the Sinus, to repair to their respective frigates, and, 
on their way, to tell all the captains of the Ime-of-battlo ships 
that he depended on their exertions , and that if, by the prescribed 
mode of attack, they found it impracticable to get into action 
immediately, they might adopt whatever they thought best, 
provided it led thorn quickly and closely alongside an enemy 
As they were standing on the fiont of the poop, Blackwood 
took him by the hand, saying, he hoped soon to return and find 
him m possession of twenty prizes He replied, ‘ God bless you, 
Blackwood, I shall never see you again ’ 

Nelson’s column was steered about two points more to the 
north than Colhngwood's, m order to cut off the enemy’s escape 
into Cadiz the lee hue, therefore, was first engaged ‘ See,’ 
cried Nelson, pointing to the Boyal Sovereign, as she steered 
right for the centre of the enemy’s hue, cut through it astern 
of the Santa Anna, three decker, and engaged her at the 
muzzle of her guns on the starboard side , 1 see how that 
noble fellow Collingwood comes his ship into action ! ’ Col- 
lingwood, delighted at being first in the heat of the fire, and 
knowing the feelings of Ins commander and old friend, turned 
to his captain, and exclaimed ‘Botherham, what would Nelson 
give to be here ! ’ Both these brave officers, perhaps, at this 
moment thought of Nelson with gratitude, for a circumstance 
which had occurred on the pi e ceding day Admiral Colling- 
wood, with, some of the captains, having gone on board the 
Victory, to receive instructions, Nelson inquired of him where 
his captain was 1 and was told, in reply, that they were not 
upon good terms with each other ‘Terms!’ said Nelson, 
‘good terms with each other!’ Immediately he seut a boat 
for Captain Botherliam, led him, as soon as he arrived, to 
Collingwood, and saying — ‘Look yonder are the enemy!’ — 
bade them shake hands like Englishmen 

The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the Victory, 
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till they saw that fa shot had passed through her mam-top- 
gallicn}; sail , then they opened their broadsides, aiming chiefly 
at hei ngging, in the hope of disabling her before she could' 
close with' them Nelson, as usual, had hoisted several flags, 
lest one should be shot array The enemy showed no colours 
till late in the action, when they began to feel the necessity of 
having them to strike For this leason, tho Santissima Tnnidad, 
Nelson’s old acquaintance, as he used to call her, was distin- 
guishable only by her foin decks, and to the bow of this 
opponent he ordered the Tictory to be steered Meantime an 
incessant 1 along lire was kept up upon the Victory The 
admiral’s secretary was one of the first who fell , he was killed 
by a cannon shot while conversing with Hardy Captain Adair 
of the maiines, with the help of a sailor, endeavoured to re- 
move the body from Nelson’s sight, who had a great regard 
foi Mr Scott, but he anxiously asked ‘Is that poor Scott 
that’s gone 1 ’ and being informed that it was indeed so, ex- 
claimed ‘Poor fellow 1 ’ Presently, a double-headed shot struck 
a pai ty of marines, who were drawn up on the poop, and killed 
eight of them upon which Nelson immediately desired Captain 
Adau to disperse his men round the ship, that they might not 
suffer so much flora being together A few minutes afterwards 
a shot struck the fore-brace bits on the quarter-deck, and passed 
between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit tearing off 
Hardy’s buckle, and bruising his foot Both stopped, and 
looked anxiously at each other each supposed the other to be 
wounded Nelson then smiled, and said, ‘This is too warm 


work, Haidy, to last long ’ 

The Victory had not yet returned a single gun, nicy ot 
her men had been by this time killed or wounded, and her 
main-top-mast, with all her studding sails and her booms, shot 
away Nelson declared that, in all his battles, he had seen 
nothing which surpassed the cool courage of her crew on this 
occasion At four minutes after twelve, she opened her hro 
ftom both sides of her deck It was not possible to break 
the enemy’s line without running on board one of their ships 
Hardy informed him of this, and asked him which he would 
prefer Nelson replied ‘ Take youi choice, Hardy, it does not 
signify much’ The mastei was ordered to put the helm to 
■nm-t and the Victory ran on board the Redoutable, just as 
£7 .hot The ^ch 

her with a bi oadside , they mrtaiitlylet down her lower Awk 
ports, for fear of being boaided through them, and never 
afterwards fired a groat gun during the acfaon Her tog 
like those of all the enemy’s ships, were filled with nfleme 



KoIfoii nc’.cr placed musketry m Ins iojAA^ie dip^J^'C^ng 
clislil r to tho practice, not meroly because lF^^jfngcpj Voting 
fire to the sails, but also because it is a mxmicrmte-^ -w^g f w u- 
faro, by which indmduals mn) sufler, nnd a commander now 
and then be picked ofi,but which ntici can decide the fito of a 
genet- d engagement 

CaplmnHarvc), m the Tundraire, fell on board thoBedout- 
ablo on the othei side Another enemy was m like maunei on 
board the Tf morn ire , so that these foui ships formed as compact 
a tier as if the) lind been moored together, their heads ljing nil 
the samo way The lieutenants of the Victon , seeing this, de- 
pressed then gnns of the middle and lower decks, nnd fired with 
a diminished charge, lesttho shot should pass through, and injure 
the Tcm£raire And because there was danger that the Ee- 
doutnblo might take fire from the lower deck guns, the muzzles 
of which touched her sido when they weie run out, tho fiieman 
of each gun stood read)' with a bucket of water , w Inch, ns soon 
as the gun was discharged, he dashed into the hole made b\ the 
shot An incessant firo was kept up from the Victory from both 
sides, her larboard guns playing upon tho Bucentnuro and tho 
huge Saiitissuna Trinidad 

It had been p vrt of Nekon’s prnj cr, that the British fleet 
might bo distinguished by humanity m the victor) w Inch ho 
expected Sotting an example himself, lie twice gave ordu-s 
to cease filing upon tho Redout able, supposing that she had 
struck, because her great gnus were silent , foi, as slio earned 
no flag, theio was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact 
From this slap, winch lie h id thus twice spared, ho rccen ed Ins 
death A ball fired from her mizen top, which, in tho then situa- 
tion of tho tw o \ csseh, was not more than fifteen ) ards from that 
part of the deck a hero he was standing, st nick tho epaulette on 
his left shonldei, about a quarter after one, just in the heat of 
action He fell upon Ins face, on tho spot which was covered 
with Las poor sccrctan’b blood Hardy, who was a fow steps 
from him, turning round, sow threo men raising him up — 
* They linvo dono for mo at last, Hardy,’ said lie — ‘ I hopo 
not,’ cned Hard\ — ' Yes I ’ he replied, 1 in) back-bono is shot 
through ’ Yet oven now, not for a moment losing his presence 
of mind, ho obsorred, ns they were carrying bun down the ladder, 
tint tho tiller ropes, w Inch had been shotnwnv, were nob )et re- 
placed, and ordered that new ones should boro\o immediate!) — 
then, that he might not be seen b) the crow, ho took out his lund- 
horchief, and eoxered Ins face nnd his stars Had ho hut con- 
cealed these badges of honour from the cncni) , England, pci Laps, 
would nollmo had came to receive with eottow the news of 
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the battle of Trafalgar The cockpit was ci owded with wounded 
and dying men, ovei whose bodies he was with some difficulty 
conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth 
It was soon peiceived upon examination that the wound was 
mortal This, however, was concealed from all except Captain 
Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants He himself 
being certain, fiom the sensation m Ins back, and the gush of 
blood he felt momently within Ins breast, that no human cam 
could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should lea to him 
and attend to those to whom he might be useful , ‘ For,’ said 
he, 'you can do nothing for me ’ — All that could bo done was 
to fail him with paper, and frequently to give him lemonado 
to alleviate Ins intense thirst He was m great pain, and 


expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, v Inch now 
began to declaie itself As often as a ship struck, the ciew of 
the Victory hurraed , and at every hurra, a visible expression 
of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the countenance of tho 
dying hero But he became impatient to see Captain Hardy , 
and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leavo tho 
deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and 
repeatedly cned ' Will no one bring Hardy to mo? Ho must 
be killed ! He is surely dead ! ’—An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when Nelson leceived Ins wound before 
Hardy could come to him They shook hands m silence. 
Hardy m vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful and yet sublimesfc moment ' Well, Hardy, said Belson, 
‘how goes the day with us?’— ‘Very well, replied Hnuly, 
‘ ten ships have struck, but five of the van have tacked, and 
show an intention to bear down upon the Victor}' I lm\o 
called two or three of our flesh ships lound, and have no doubt 
of gmng them a drubbing — ‘ I hope, said A chon, 
our ships have struck?’ Hardy answered, Thoie was no 
fear of that’ Then, and not till then, Nelson spoko of him- 
self ' I am a dead man, Hardy,’ smd ho ‘I am going fast 
if -mil be all over with me soon Come nearer to me Lot 
my dear Lady Hamilton have my ban, and all other things 
belonging to me’ Hardy observed that lie hoped Mr 
could vet hold out some prospect of life Ob, no ! Ml 
JJ.L? vL „ impossible Fly back is shot tluough Beatty 
Stoll you so ' P Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands 

m m? breast ' — putting 1* W »» wt s,do '- ' r ‘“ CU 
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tells me so ’ And upon Beatty ’s inquiring whether ms pain was 
very great, ho xophed, ‘so great, that he wished he was dead 
Yet,’ said he, in a lower voice, ‘ one would like to live a little 
longer too i ’ And after a few minutes, in the same undertone, 
he added, ‘ What would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if 
she knew my situation 1 ’ Next to Ins country, she occupied 
his thoughts Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he 
had loft the cockpit, returned , and, again taking the hand of 
lus dying friend and commander, congratulated him on having 
gamed a complete victory How many of the enemy were 
taken he did not know, as it was impossible to perceive them 
distinctly , but fourteen or fifteen at least ‘ That’s well,’ cried 
Nelson, ‘ but I bargained for twenty ’ And then, in a stronger 
voice, he said, ‘ Anchor, Hardy , anchor ’ Hardy, upon this, 
hinted that Admiral Colhngwood would take upon himself 
the direction of affairs * Not while I live, Hardy,’ said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from 
the bed , ‘ do you anchor ’ His previous order for propanng 
to anchor had, shown how clearly ho foresaw the necessity' 
of this Presently, calling Hardy back, ho said to him in a 
low voice, * Don’t throw me overboard ’ and he desired that 
ho might ho buried by lus parents, unle c s it should please the 
king to order otherwise Then reverting to private feehngs — 
‘ Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy take care of 
poor Lady Hamilton — Hiss me, Hardy,’ said he Hardy knelt 
down and kissed his cheek and Nelson said, ‘Now I am 
satisfied Thank God I have done my duty ’ Hardy stood 
over him m silence for a moment oi two, then knelt again and 
kissed his forehead ‘Who is that?’ said Nelson, and being 
informed he replied, ‘ God bless you, Hardy ’ And Hardy' then 
left him — for over 

Nelson now desired to bo turned upon Ins nglit side, and 
said, ‘ I wish I had not loft the deck, for I shall soon bo gone ’ 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching He said to the chap- 
lain, ‘Doctor, I have not been a great sinner,’ and after a 
short pause, ‘ Bcmembei that X leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Horatin os a legacy' to my country ’ His articulation 
non became difficult, but ho was distinctly heard to sav, 
‘ Thank God I have dono my duty ’ These words he repeatedly 
pronounced , and they were the last words which ho uttered 
Ho expired at thirty minutes after four, — three hours and a 
quarter after he had received his wound 

Witbm a quarter of an hour after Nelson was wounded, 
about fifty' of the Victory’s men fell by' the enemy’s mus- 
ketry They, bowovei, on their part, were not idle, and it 
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■was not long before there were only two Frenchmen left alive 
in the mizen-top of the Eedoutable One of them was the 
man who had given the fatal wound he did not live to boast 
of what he had done An old quartermaster had seen him 
fu e , and easily recognised him, because he wore a glazed cocked 
hat and a white frock. This quartermaster and two midship- 
men, Mr Gollmgwood and Mr Pollard, were the only persons 
left in the Victory's poop — the two midshipmen kept Bring 
at the top, and he supplied them with cartiidges One of the 
Frenchmen attempting to make his escape down the ngging, 
was shot by Mi Pollard, and fell on the poop But the old 
quartermaster, as he cried out, ‘ That’s he — that’s he,’ and 
pointed at the other, who was coming forward to fire again, 
leceived a shot in his mouth, and fell dead Both the midship- 
men then fired at the same time, and the fellow dropped in the 


top When they took possession of the prize they went into 
the mizen-top, and found him dead, with one ball through his 
head and another through his breast 

The Eedoutable struck within twenty minutes after the 
fatal shot had been fired from her During that time she had 
been twice on fire, — in her foi e-chams and m her forecastle. 
Tho French, os they had done m other battles, made use in this 
of fire-balls and othei combustibles, implements of destruc- 
tion which other nations, from a sense of honour and humanity, 
have laid aside , which add to the sufferings of the wounded, 
without determining the issue of the combat , which none but 
the cruel would employ, and which never can be successful 
against the brave Once they succeeded m setting fire, from tho 
Eedoutable, to some lopes and canvas on the Victory s booms 
The cry ran thiough the ship, and le ached the cockpit but 
even this dreadful cry produced no confusion the men dispiayec 
that perfect self-possession in danger by which English seamen 
are characterised , they extinguished the flames on board then- 
own ship, and then hastened to extinguish them m the enemy, 
bv throwing buckets of water from the gangway When 
the Eedoutable had struck it was not practicable to board her 
from the Victory, for, though the two ships touched, the 
upper works of both fell m so much, that there was a 
between their gangways, and she could not he hoarded frmn 
the lower or middle decks, because her poits were down Some 
of our men went to Lieutenant Qudham, and offered to swim 
under her bows, and get up there, hut it was thought unfit to 

hazard brave lives in tins maimer come of the 

What our men would have done from gallantry, some* ot tn 3 

crew of the Santissima Trinidad did to save themselves. Dn 
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able to stand tlio tremendous tire of tbe Victory, whose larboard 
guns played against this great four-decker, and not knowing 
how else to escape them, nor where else to betake themselves 
fot protection, many of them leaped overboard, and swam to the 
Victory, and were actually helped up her sides by the English 
during the action. The Spaniards began the battle with less 
vivacity than their unworthy allies, but they continued it with 
greatei firmness Tlio Argonauta and Bahama weie defended 
till they had each lost about four hundred men , the San Juan 
Nepomucmo lost three hundred and fifty Often as tbe supe- 
riority of British courage has been pioved against France upon 
the seas, it wi-v never moio conspicuous than in this decisive 
conflict Five of our ships s\ ci'e engaged muzzle to muzzle with 
five of the Flench In all five the Frenchmen lowered their 
lower-deck ports, and deserted their guns , while our men con- 
tinued deliberately to load and fire, till they bad made the 
victory secure 

Once, amidst bis sufferings, Kelson bad expressed a wish 
that bo were dead, but immediately tbe spirit subdued tbe pains 
of death, and be wished to hie a httle longer , — doubtless that 
he might bear the completion of the victoiy vbich he had seen 
so gloriously begun. That consolation — that joy — that triumph, 
was afforded him He lived to know that the victory was deci- 
sive , and the last guns which were fired at the flying onomy 
v era heard a minute or two before he expired The ships 
which were thus flying were four of the enemy’s van, all French, 
under Bear- Admiral Dumanon They had borne no part m the 

action , and now, when they were seeking safety m flight, they 
fired not only into the Victory and Boyal Sovereign as they 
passed, but poured tboir broadsides into tbe Spanish captured 
ships, and they were seen to back then top-sails, for the pro- 
pose of finng with more precision. The indignation of the 
Spaniards at this detestable cruelty from then albes, for whom 
they bad fought so bravely, and so profusely bled, may well be 
conceived It was such, that when, two days after the action, 
seven of the ships which had escaped into Cadiz came out, m 
hopes of retaking some of the disabled prizes, the prisoners in 
the Argonauta.., m a body, offered their services to the Bntish 
prize-master, to man tbe guns against any of tbe French ships 
^bat if a Spanish ship came alongside, they would quietly 
go below , but they requested that they might be allowed to 
fight the French, in resentment for the murderous usage which 
they had suffered at their hands Such was their earnestness, 
such the implicit confidence which could be placed m Spanish 
honour, that the offer was accepted, and they were actually 
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stationed at tlio lower-deck guns Dumnnoir and bis squadron 
■nero not more fortunato than tho fleet fiom whose destruction 
tlioy fled they fell in with. Sir Bichard Straehan, who was 
cruising for the Bochofort squadron, and were all taken In the 
boltci days of France, if such a enme could then have been com- 
mitted, it would have received an exemplary punishment fiom 
tho French Government under Buonaparte, it was sure of im- 
punity, and, perhaps, might be thought deserving of leward 
But, if tho Spanish court had been independent, it would have 
bcconio us to have delivered Dumonoir and Ins captains up to 
Spain, that they might have been hi ought to trial, and hanged 
m sight of tho remains of the Spanish fleet 

Tho total Bntish loss in tho battle of Trafalgar amounted to 
one thousand fivo hundred and eighty-seven Twenty of the 
enemy struck , but it was not possible to anchor the fleet, as 
Nelson lnd enjoined , — a gale came on from the south-west 
somo of the puzes went down, some went on shore, one effected 
its escape into Cadiz, others were destroyed , four only were 
sn\cd, and thoso by tho greatest exertions The wounded 
Spaniards were sent ashore, an assurance being given that they 
should not servo till regularly exchanged , and the Spaniards, 
with a generous feeling, which would not, peihaps, have been 
found m anv other people, offered the use of then hospitals for 
our v ounded, pledging the honour of Spam that they should 
bo carefully attended there. When the storm, after the action, 
drove somo of tho prizes upon the coast, they declared t a 
tho English, who were thus thrown into their hands, should not 
bo considered as prisoners of war, and tho Spanish soldiers 
crave up thoir own beds to their shipwrecked enemies e 
Spanish vice admiral, Alva, died of his wounds Villen euve 

was sent to England, and permitted to return to France Ihe 
French Government say that he destroyed himself on the ^ay 
to Pans, dreading the consequences of a court-martial, mi 
there is every reason to behove that the tyrant, wo never 
acknowledged the loss of the battle of Trafalgar, added Ville- 
neuve to the numerous victims of bis mui derous policy 

It is almost supeifluous to add, that all the ^ f 

grateful country could bestow were heaped "P on j^ ^ 

Nelson His brothei was made an eail, with a grant o > 

a year, £10,000 were voted to each of his sisters, and£100^000 

for the purchase of an estate A, public funeia ^ 

and a public monument Statues and 

voted by most of our principal cities Tbe r6 <p s _ 

which he was brought home was cut m pieces, Victory 

tnbuted as relics of Samt Nelson, -so tbe gunner of tbe Victory 
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called them , — and -when, at his interment, his flag was about to 
he lowered into the grave, the sailors 'who assisted at the cere- 
mony with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve 
a fragment while he lived 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more 
than a public calamity , men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale, as if they had heard of the loss of a dear fuend 
An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride and of 
our hopes, was suddenly taken from us , and it seemed as if wo 
had never, till then, known how deeply we loved and reverenced 
him What the country had lost m its great naval hero — 
the greatest of our own, and of all former times — was scarcely 
taken into the account of grief So perfectly, indeed, had he 
performed his part, that the mantime war, after the battle of 
Trafalgar, was considered at an end the fleets of the enemy 
were not merely defeated, but destroyed , new navies must be 
budt and a new race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores could again be contem- 
plated It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon 
the magnitude of our loss that we mourned for him the 
general sorrow was of a higliei character The people of 
England grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, 
and posthumous rewards, were all which they could now bestow 
upon him, whom the king, the legislature, and the nation, 
would have alike delighted to honour , whom every tongue 
would have blessed , whose presence m every village through 
vhich he might Lave passed would have wakened the church 
bells, have given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn childion 
from their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘ old men from the 
chimney comer,’ to look upon Nelson ere they died The 
victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms 
of rejoicing, but they were without joy , for such already was 
the glory of the British navy, through. Nelson’s surpassing 
genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition from the 
most signal victory that evei was achieved upon tne seas and 
tho destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the maritime 
schemes of France were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to 
add to our security or strength, for while Nelson was living to 
watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt ourselves 
as secure as now, v. hen they were no longer m existence 

There was reason to suppose from the appearances upon 
opening the body, that m the course of nature he might have 
attained, like his father, to a good old age Yet he cannot bo 
said to have fallen prematuiely whoso work was done , nor ought 
be to he/lamented, who died so full of honours, and at the 
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height of h uman fame The most triumphant death is that of 
the martyr, the most awful that of the martyred patriot, the 
most splendid that of the hero in the hour of victory and if 
tho chanot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for 
Helsons translation, ho could scarcely have departed m a 
brighter blaze of gloiy He has left us, not indeed his mantle 
ol inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at this 
hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England, a name 
which is our pride, and an example which will continue to be 
our shield and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act after them — 
The Life of Nelson. 
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Essayist and poet. His style rras pare and good , tho language being 
easy and familiar, nnd at tho 6amo time always in good taste Ho is chief]} 
known by bis Essays of Elia, a ebanmng collection of essays on miscellaneous 
subjects 

Confessions of a Drunkard 

Leiiortations from the use of strong liquors have been the 
favoufiteTopic" of sober declaimers m all ages, and have been 
received with abundance of applause by water-drmlong critics 
But with tbe patient himself, the man that is to ho cured, un- 
fortunately, their sound has seldom prevailed Yet the evil 
is acknowledged, the remedy simple Abstain Ho force can 
oblige a man to raise the glass to his head against his will 
'Tis as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies 

Adas ! the hand to pilfer, and the tongue to bear false 
witness, have no constitutional tendency These are actions 
indifferent to them At the first instance of the reformed will, 
they can be brought off without a murmur The itching finger 
is but a figure m speech, and tbe tongue of tbe liar can with 
the same natural delight give forth useful truths with which it 
has been accustomed to scatter their pernicious contraries But 

when a man has commenced sot 

0 pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a stiong head, whose liver is happily untouched, and ere 
thy gorge nseth at the name which X have written, first learn 
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what the thing is, how much of compassion, how much of 
human allowance, thou mayest virtuously mingle with thy 
disapprobation Trample not on the ruins of a man Exact 
not, under so terrible a penalty as infamy, a resuscitation from 
a state of death almost as real as that from which Lazarus rose 
not but by a miracle 

Begin a refoimation, and custom will make it easy But 
what if the beg innin g be dreadful, the first steps not like 
climbing a mountain, but going through fire? — what if the 
whole system must undergo a change violent as that which we 
conceive of the mutation of form in some insocts ? — what if a 
process comparable to Haying alive be to be gone through ? Is 
the weakness that sinks under such struggles to be confounded 
with tho pertinacity which clings to other vices, which have 
induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of the whole 
victim, body and soul 1 

I have known ono in that state, when he has tried to abstain 
but for one evening — though the poisonous potion had long 
ceased to bring back its first enchantments, though he was 
sure it would rather deepen Ins gloom thnn brighten it, — in the 
violence of the struggle, and the necessity he has felt of getting 
rid of tho present sensation at any rate, I have known him to 
scream out, to cry aloud, foi tho anguish and pam of the strife 
within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare, that tho man of whom I 
speak is myself ? I have no puling apology to make to mankind 
I see them all m one way or another deviating fiom the pine 
reason It is to my own nature alone I am accountable foi the 
woo that I have brought upon it 

I bekevo that there are constitutions, robust heads and non 
insides, whom scarce any excesses can liuit, whom brandy (I 
have seen them dunk it like wine), at all events whom wine, 
taken m ever so plentiful a measuro, can do no worse injury 
to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps never very 
pellucid. On them this discourse is wasted They would but 
laugh at a weak brother, who, trying his strength with them, 
and coming off foiled from the contest, would fain porsuade 
them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous It is to a 
very different description of persons I speak It is to the 
weak, themorvous , to those who feel the want of some artificial 
aid to raise their spirits in society to what is no more than 
the ordinary pitch of all around thorn without it This is the 
secret of our drinking Such must fly the convivial board in 
the first Instance, if they do not mean to sell themselves for 
term of life 
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Twelve years ago I had completed my six end-twentieth 
year I had lived from the period of leaving school to that - 
time pretty much in solitude My companions wero chiefly 
books, or at most one or two living ones of my ow n book-loving 
and sober stamp I rose early, went to bed betimes, and tho 
faculties which God had given me, I lmvo reason to think, did 
not rust in me unused 

About that time I fell m with some companions of a different 
order They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters up a-mghts, 
disputants, drunken, yet seemed to hnio something noble ntwmt 
them Wo dealt about the wit, or whnt passes for it after 
midnight, jovially Of tho quality called fincy, 1 ecitamlj 
possessed a larger share than my companions Encouraged by 
thor applause, I set up foi a professed joker! I, who of nil 
men am least fitted for such an occupation, having, m addition 
to tho greatest difficulty which I expenenco at all times of 
finding words to express my meaning, a natural notions im- 
pediment m my speech ! 

Reader, if you nro gifted with nerves like mine, nspiro to 
any cliaractei but that of a wit. When yon find a tickling relish 
upon your tongue, disposing you to that sort of comorvttion, 
especially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas sotting in 
upon you at the sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, aioid giving 
way, to it as you would fly jour greatest destruction Jf jon 
cannot crush tho power of fancj, 01 that within j on which jou 
mistake for such, divert it, gne it soino other play. Vv rito au 
essay, pen a character or dcsenption,— but not ns 1 do mom, 

•with tears trickling down 3 oux checks 

To bo au ol'iect of compassion to friends, of derision to 
foes, to bo suspected by strangers, stared at bj fools, to to 
esteemed dull when you cannot bo vjttj, to bo 
witty when jouknow that jou luuo been dull, to bo call* l 
upon for the extemporaneous o\emsc of that fatuity ''Inch no 
premeditation can gi\e, to bo spurred on to eflorts which end 
m contempt, to be set on to proyoke ninth which procures the 
nroctirer hatted, to gne pleasure and )>o paid with 
malice to swallow draughts of life destaging wme whuh arc 
to bo distilled into any breath to tickle vain auditors, to 
morTgago m^rablc mon-ow s for nights of madness to » £* 
whole seas of time upon those who p.j it Wk m little t, • 
stderable drops of grudging applnu^-arc «,« ' ’ 

«ro,- V t .B 

.tad. Im 0 no ®1.*t fclonmg tl. .n k» >•'!»« " 

kind to mo thnu in, own lostc or ponctmtion, „l ngt" oj 
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my eyes to tlie supposed qualities of my first friends No trace 
of them is left but in the vices which they introduced, and the 
habits they infixed In them my friends survive stall, and 
exercise ample retribution for any supposed infidelity that I 
may have been gtulty of towards them 

My next more immediate companions were and are persons 
of such intrinsic and felt worth, that though accidentally then 
acquaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do not know that 
if the thing were to do over again, I should have the courage 
to eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting the benefit 
I came to them reeking from the steams of my late overheated 
notions of companionship , and the slightest fuel which they 
unconsciously afforded, was sufficient to feed my old fires into a 
propensity 

They were no drinkers , but, one from professional habits, 
and another from a custom derived from his father, smoked 
tobacco The devil could not have devised a more subtle trap 
to retake a backshdmg.pemtent The transition, from gulping 
down draughts of liquid fire to puffing out innocuous blasts of 
dry smoko, was so like cheating him But ho is too hard for 
us when wo hope to commute He beats us at barter , and 
when we think to set off a new failing against an old infirmity, 
'tis odds but he puts tho trick upon us of two for one That 
(comparatively) white devil of tobacco brought with him m the 
end seven worse than himself 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the 
processes by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, I 
took my degrees through thm wines, through stronger wine and 
water, through small punch, to those juggling compositions, 
which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great deal of 
brandy or other poison under less and less water continually, 
until they come to next to none, and so to none at all But it 
is hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus 

I should repel my readers, from a mere incapacity of bebev- 
rag me, were I to tell them what tobacco has been to me, the 
drudging service which I have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed to it How, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling 
ns of ingratitude has started up , how it has put on personal 
claims and made the demands of a friend upon me How a 
pipe was ever in. my midnight path before me, till the vision 
forced me to reabse it, — how then its ascending vapours curlod, 
its fragrance lulled, and the thousand dekcious ministenngs 
conversant about it, employing every faculty, extracted the 
sense of pam How from lllummating it came to darken, from 
a quick solace it turned to a negative rekef, thence to a restless- 
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ness and dissatisfaction, thence to a positive misery How, 
even now, when the whole secrot stands confessed in all its 
dieadful trntli before mo, I feel myself linked to it boyond the 

pow or of 1 ov ocation Bono of my bone 

Persons not accustomed to evarnmo the motives of their 
actions, to reckon up tho countless nails that nvet the chains 
of habit, 01 perhaps being bound by nono so obdurate as those 
I have confessed to, may recoil from this as from an over- 
charged pictmc But what short of such a bondage is it, 
■which m spito of protesting fuends, a weeping wife, and 
a rcpiolnling world, chains down many a poor fellow, of 
no onginal indisposition to goodness, to his pipe and Ins 
pot 1 • 

I h.avo seen a print m which three female figures aro mnus- 
tcung to a mnn w ho sits fast bound nt tho root of a tree Sen- 
suality is soothing him, Evil Habib is nailing hum to a branch, 
nnd Bepugnanco at the same instant of time is applying a 
, snake to his side In Ins face is feeble delight, the recollection 
of past ratliei than perception of presont pleasures, languid 
enioyruont of evil with otter imbecility to good, a Sybaritic 
eilcimnncy, n submission to bondage, the springs of the will 
gono down like a broken clock, tho am and tho suffering co- 
jHSt intan cons, or tho latter forerunning the former, remorse 
pi eroding action— all this represented in one point of time.— 
When I saw tins, I admned the wonderfnl skill of the painter 
But when I went away, I wept, because I thought of my own 


condition ,, . r™. 

Of t/mt; tbero is no hope that it should ever change Ino 
waters hai o gono over me But out of the black depths, could 
X bo heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a 
foot m the pcnlous flood Could the youth, to whom the 
U ^ 0 «r of lus fiist vine is dehcious ns the opening scenes of 
life 01 tho entering upon some newly discovered paradise look 
m to my desolation, and bo mado to understand what a dreary 
thin- it is when a man shall feel himself going down a pieci- 
lnco with open eyes and a passivo will,— to see Ins destruction 
Ind have no power to stop it, and yet to fed it all the way 
cmanntin" from lnmself, to perceive all goodness emptied 
out of bun, and yet not to be able to forget » tuno when >t 
was otherwise, to bear about the piteous spectod »' °L J? „ 

Rolf-rum could he see my fevered eye, fevensh with last 

m-Iit’s dun Ian-, and feverishly looking foi this nights repeti- 
S of could be fell the body of the < death out of 

winch I cry boiuly with feeblei and feebler outcry to be 
dohyertd ,-3 neio ^enough to make bun dash the sparkling 
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beverago to tlie earth in all the pnde of its mantling tempta- 
tion , "to mate bim clasp his teeth, 

and not undo ’em 
To suffer wet d uixatiox to run thro’ ’em 

Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody object) if sobriety he 
that fine thing you would have us to understand, if the 
comforts of a cool bram are to be preferred to that state of 
heated excitement which you describe and deplore, what 
hinders in your instance that you do nob return to those 
habits from which you would induce others nevei to swerve ? — 
if the blessing be worth pieserving, is it not worth reco- 
vering 1 

Jlccovcnng 1 — 0 if a wish could transpoit mo baci to those 
days of youth, when a draught from the next clear spring 
could slake any heats which summer suns and youthful exercise 
had power to stir up m the blood, how gladly would I return 
to thee, pure element, the drink of children, and of chdd-liio 
holy hermit I In my dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool 
refieshment purling over my burning tongue But my waking 
stomach rejects it That which refreshes innocence only makes 
me sick and faint 

But is there no middle way betwixt total abstinence and 
tho excess which kills you 1 — For your sake, reader, and that 
you may never attain to my experience, with pain I must utter 
the dreadful truth, that tboio is none, none that I can find In 
my stage of habit (I speak not of habits less confirmed — foi 
some of them I believe the advice to be most prudential), m 
the stage which I have reached, to stop short of that measure 
which is sufficient to draw on torpoi and sleep, the benumbing 
npopleotac sleep of tho drunkard, is to have taken none at all 
Tho pain of the self-denial is all one And what that is, I had 
rather tho reader should behove on my credit, than know from 
his own trial He will como to know it, whenever he shall 
arrive m that stato, in which, paradoxical as it may appear, 
reason shall only visit him through intoxication for it is a 
fearful truth, that the intellectual faculties by lepeated acts 
of intemperance may be driven from their ordeily sphere of 
action, their clear daylight ministries, untd they shall be 
bi ought at last to depend, for the faint manifestation of then 
departing energies, upon the returning periods of the fatal 
madness to winch they owe their devastation The drinking 
man is never less himself than during his sober intervals 
Evil is so far Ins good 
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Behold me then, in the robust period of life, reduced to 
imbecility and decay Hear me count my gains, and the profits 
which I have derived from the midnight cup 

Twelve years ago, I was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body I was never strong, but I think my con- 
stitution (for a weak one) was as happily exempt from the 
tendency to any malady as it was possible to be I scarce 
knew what it was to ail anything How, except when I am 
losing myself in a sea of drink, I am never free fiom those 
uneasy sensations in head and stomach, which are so much 
worse to beai than any definite pains or aches 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning, 
summer and winter I awoke refreshed, and seldom without 
some merry thoughts in my head, or some piece of a song to 
welcome the new-born day How, the fhst feehng which 
besets me, after stretching out the hoars of recumbence to 
their last possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day 
that lies before mo, with a secret wish that I could have lam 


on still, or never awaked 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, the 
trouble, and obscure perplexity, of an ill dream In the day- 
time I stumble upon dark mountains 

Business, which, though never very particularly adapted to 
my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone through, 
and therefore best undertaken with cheerfulness, I used to 
enter upon with some degree of alacrity, now wearies, affhghts, 
perplexes me I fancy all sorts of discouragements, and am 
ready to give up an occupation winch gives me bread, from a 
harassing conceit of incapacity The slightest commission 
given me by a friend, or any small duty which I have to 
perform for myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, &c , 
haunts me as a labour impossible to be got through So much 

the springs of action are broken 

The Mime cowardice attends me m all my intercourse with 
mankind I dare not promise that a friend s honour, or his 
cause, would be safe m my keeping, if I were put to the 
expense of any manly resolution m defending it So much 
the springs of moral action are deadened within me 

Sly favourite occupations m times past, now cease to enter- 
to I can do nothing readily Application for ever so short 
a time kills me This pooi abstract of my condition was 
lonTmtervolsfwrtii steely any attest at con- 
Sexion of thought, which is now Monlt to me 

The noUe pasigoa which formerly delated mo m hmtay 
or poetic fiction, now only draw n few weah tears, allied to 
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dotage My broken and dispirited nature seems to sink before 
anything great and admirable 

I perpetually catcb myself in tears, for any cause, or none 
It is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of 
shame, and a general feeling of deterioration 

These are some of the instances, concerning which I can say 
with truth, that it was not always so with mo 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further ? — or is 
this disclosure sufficient ? 

I am a poor nameless egotist, who have no vanity to consult 
by these Confessions I know not whether I shall be laughed 
at, or heard seriously Such as they are, I commend them to 
the reader's attention, if he finds his own case any way touched 
I have told him what I am come to Let him stop in time — 
Essays of Elia 


Popular Fallacies —That a Man must not Laugh at 
his own Jest 

The severest exaction surely ever invented, upon the self- 
denial of poor human nature 1 This is to expect a gentleman 
to give a ticat without pai taking of it, to sit esurient at his 
own table, and commend the flavour of his venison upon the 
absurd strength of his never touching it himself On tho 
contrary, wo love to see a wag taste his own joke to his party , 
to watch a quirk or a merry conceit flickering upon the lips 
some seconds before tho tongue is delivered of it. If it be 
good, fresh, and racy — begotten of the occasion, if he that 
utters it never thought it before, he is naturally the first to be 
tickled with it , and any suppression of such complacence we 
hold to bo churlish and insulting What does it seem to imply , 
but that your company is weak or foolish enough to be moved 
by an image or a fancy, that shall stir you not at all, or but 
faintly 1 This is exactly the humour of the fine gentleman in 
Mandeville, who, while he dazzles his guests with the display 
of some costly toy, affects himself to ‘ see nothing considerable 
in it ’ — Essays of Elia 


Popular Fallacies — That we should lie down with the 

Lamb 

We could never quite understand the philosophy of this 
arrangement, or the wisdom of our ancestors in sending us for 
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instruction to these woolly bed-fellows A sheep, when it is 
daik, has nothing to do but to shut bis silly eyes, and sleep if 
he can Man found out candles — Hail, candle-light! without 
disparagement to sun or moon, the kindliest lununaiy of the 
thiee — if w r e may not rather style thee their radiant deputy, 
mild viceroy of the moon 1 — We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep, by candle-light They are everybody’s sun 
and moon This is our peculiar and household planet Want- 
ing it, what savage unsocial nights must our ancestors have 
spent, wintering in caves and nmlluminated fastnesses ! They 
must have lain about and grumbled at one another in the dark 
What repartees could have passed, when you must have felt 
about for a smile, and bandied a neighbour’s cheek to ho sure 
that he understood it 1 This accounts for the seriousness of 
the elder poetry It has a sombre cast, derived from the tradi- 
tion of those unlantem’d nights Jokes came m with candles 
We wonder how they saw to pick up a pm, if they had any 
How did they sup? What a medley of chance carving they must 
have made of it ! — here one had got a leg of a goat, when he 
wanted a horse’s shouldei — there another had dipped his 
scooped palm in a kid-skm of wild honey, when he meditated 
light mare’s mile There is neither good eat mg nor drinking 
in’ fresco Who, even m these civilised times, has never ex- 
perienced this, when at some economic table he has commenced 
dining after dusk, and waited foi the flavour till the lights 
came ? The senses absolutely give and take reciprocally Tako 
away the candle fiom the smoking man , by tbe glimmering of 
the left ashes, be knows that he is still smoking, but he knows 
it only by an inference , till tbe restored light, coming in nl 
of the olfactories, reveals to both senses the full aroma lhen 
how he redoubles bis puffs ! bow he burnishes !— There is abso- 
lutely no such thing os rending but by a candle We have tiled 
the affectation of a book at noon-day in gardens, and in sultry 
arbours , but it was labour thrown away Those gay motes m 
tbe beam come about you, hovering and teasing By the mid- 
night taper, the writer digests Ins meditations By the earn 
light we must approach to their perusal, if 
flame, the odom It is a mockery, all that is tepM of 
the influential Phoebus Ho true poem ever owed its birth to 
the sun’s light They are abstracted works 

Thui£B that were born, vhen none but the still night, 

And lus dumb candle, sair his pinching throes 

Marry, daylight-daylight might fuxmshthe images, the crude 
material, but for the fine shapings, the true turning and ffl 0 
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(as mine author hath it), they must be content to hold then 
inspiration of the candle. The mild internal light, that rei cals 
thorn, lik e fires on the domestic hearth, goes out m the sun- 
shine Night and silence call out the starry fancies Milton’s 
Mor nin g Hymn in Paradise, we would hold a good wager, was 
penned at mfdmght and Taylor’s nch description of a sunnse 
smells decidedly of the tapei Even ourself, in these om 
humbler lucubrations, tune our best-measured cadences (Proso 
has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier 
watchman, ‘ blessing the doors , ’ or the wild sweep of winds at 
midnight Even now a loftier speculation than we have yet 
attempted, courts our endeavours "We would mdito something 
about the Solar System — Betty, bring the Candles I — Essays 
of Elia 



The Merchant of Venice A Tale fi om Shalspeare * 

Shylock, the Jew, lived at Venice he was an usurer, who 
had amassed an immense fortune by lending money at great 
interest to Christian merchants Shylock, being a hard-heaited 
man, exacted the payment of the money he lent with such 
seventy, that ho was much disliked by all good men, and par- 
ticularly by Antonio, a young merchant of Venice , and Shylock 
as much hated Antonio, because he used to lend money to people 
in distress, and would nevei take any interest for the money he 
lent, therefore there was great enmity between this covetous 
Jew and the generous merchant Antonio Whenever Antonio 
met Shylock on the Poa lto. (or Exchange), he used to reproach 
him with his usuries’ - and hard dealings, which the Jew would 
bear with seeming patience, while he secretly meditated re- 
rengo 

Antonio was the kindest man _tbat lived, the best con- ) 
chtioned, and had the most unweaned spmt in doing courtesies , t 
indeed he was one m whom the ancient Homan honour more j 
appeared than m any that drew breath in Italy He was greatly-- 

"beloved by all his fcllow-atizens , but the friend who was 
nearest and dearest to his heart was Bassamo, a noble Venetian, 
whoj having but a small patrimony, had nearly exhausted his 
little fortune by living in boo expensive a manner for Ins slender 
"means, ~as young" men of "high ranlTwitb'sraall fortunes are too 

* These Tales from Shahtpcare ircrc mitten by Charles Lamb with the help 
of Ills sister, fifnry Lamb 
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to d °j , Whene / er Easaamo wanted money Antonio assisted 

feeTttt " ^ 1 - bUt -°^i'- Cart m i « 1»™ 


One day Basamo came to Antonio, and told lum that ho 
wished to repair Ins fortune by a wealthy marriage with a lady 
whom he dear y bred, whose father, that was lately dead, 
had left her sole heiress to a large estate, and that m her 
father s lifetime he used to visit at her house, when he thought 
he had observed this lady had sometimes horn her eyes sent 
spe echless messag es, that seemed to say he would he no un- 
welcome suitor, but not having money to furnish himself with 
an appearance befitting the lover of so rich an heiress, ho be- 
sought Antomo to add to the many favours he had shown him 
by lending lam three thousand ducats * 


Antonio had no money by km at that tnno to lend his 
friend, but expecting soon to have some ships corno homo 
laden with merchandise, he said he would go to Shylock, tho 
rich money-lender, and borrow the money upon tho credit of 
those skps 


Antomo and Bassamo went togethor to Shylock, and Antonio 
asked the Jew to lend him three thousand ducats upon any 
interest he should require, to bo paid out of the moiclmndiso 
contained m lus skps at sea On tks, Shylock thought within 
kmself, * If I can _onco catch km on tho hip, I will feed fat 
the oncienf grudgo I bear km ho hates our Jew ish nation , he 
lends out money gratis , and among the merchants ho mils at 
me and my well-earned bargains, which ho calls interest Cursed 
be my tube if I foigive km J ’ Antomo finding bo was musing 
within himself and did not answer, and being impatient foi tbo 
money, said, ‘ Shylock, do you hear ? null j on lend tbo money 1 ’ 
To this question tho Jew replied, * Sigmor Antonio, on tho 
Bialto many a time and often you havo railed at mo about my 
monies and my usuries, and X havo borne it with a patient 
shrug, for .sufferance is tho badgo of nil our tribe , and then you 
have called me unbeliovci, cut-throat dog, and spit upon mv 
Jewish garments, and spumed at mo with your foot, as if I was 
a cur Well then, it now appears } on need my help, and ym 
come to me, and say, Shylock) I end me monies Jins a dog 
money? Is it possible n cur should lend three thousand ducats? 
Shall I bend low and say, Fan sir, you spit upon me on Wednes- 
day last, another tamo }ou called mo dog, and for thcsocourteuf s 
I am to lend you monies ’ Antonio rophed, * I am as hi c to 
call yon so again, to spit on you again, and spurn jou too If 
;sou will lend mo tks money lend it not to mo as to a friend, 
but rather lend it to me as to an enemy, that, if I break, >ou 
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may vnth_bgtter face exact the penalty ’ — ‘ Why, look you,’ 
said Shylock, ‘Howyou~5Eoim 1 I would he friends with .you, 
and have your love I will forgetTthe shames-you have put 
upon jne I -will supply your -wants, ancTTake no interest for 
my money ’ Tins seemingly kind offer greatly surprised 
Antonio, and then Shylock, still pretending kindness, and 
that all he did -was to gain Antonio's love, again said he -would 
lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no interest for 
his money, only An tonio should go -with him to a lawyer, 
and there sign in merry sport a bond, that if he did not repay 
the money by a certain day, he -would forfeit a pound of flesh, 
to he cut off from any part of his body that Shylock pleased 
* Cpntent^_sud_Antomo. t _iIjyill_signAoj.hiS-hond, aqd-say 
there is much ki ndness in the_Jew ’ 

‘Bassamo'saidTAntonlo should not sign to such a bond for 
him , hut still Antonio insisted that he would sign it, forkhak. 
before the day of payment came, his ships would return laden 
with many times the value of the money 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, ‘ O father Abraham, 
what suspicious people these Chnstians are 1 Their own hard 
dealings teach them to suspect the thoughts of others I pray 
you tell me this, Bassamo if he should break this day, what 
should I gain by the exaction of the forfeiture 1 A pound of 
man’s flesh, taken from a man, is not so, e stim able, nor profit; 
able_neithor, as the flesh of mutton or of beef I say, to buy 
his favour" I offer this friendship if he will take it, so, if not, 
adieu ’ 

At last, against the advice of Bassamo, who, notwithstand- 
ing all the Jew had said of his kind intentions, did not like his 
fnend should ru n the h azard ofjtliis -shocking-penalty for his 
sake, AnfonuTiigned the bond, thinking it really was (os the 
Jew said) merely in sport 

The nch heiress that Bassamo wished to marry lived near 
Yemce, at a place called Belmont her name was Portia, and m 
the graces ofherpersonand her mm d she was nothing mfenoi 
to that Portia, of whom wd'read, who was Cato’s daughter, and 
the wife of Brutus 

Bassamo being so kindly supplied with money by his friend 
Antonio at the hazard of his life, set out for Belmont with a 
splendid tram, and attended by a gentleman of the name of 
Gratiano 

Bassamo proving successful m his suit, Portia m a short 
time consented to accept lumas her husband 

Bassamo confess^ to Portia that ho had no fortune, and 
that Ins high birth and noble ancestry were all that he could 
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boast; of, she, who loved him for his worthy qualities, and had 
liches enough not to regard wealth in a husband, answered 
with a graceful modesty, that she would wish herself a thousand 
times more iair, and ten thousand times moie rich, to bo mom 
worthy of him, and then the accomplished Poitia prettily dis- 
praised herself, and said she was an unlessonpd gul, unschooled^ 
unpractised, yet not so old but th&Tshe could learn, and that 
'<htf would commit her gentle spurt to be directed and goi cmed 
by him in all things, and she said, 'Myself and what is nunc, 
to you and yours is now converted But yesterday, Bassnmo, 
I was the lady of this fair mansion, queen of myself, and mis- 
tress over these servants, and now this house, these servants, 
and myself, are yours, my lord, I give them until this ring ’ 
piesentmg a ring to Bassamo 

Bassamo was so overpowered with gratitude and wonder at 
the gracious manner in which the inch and noblo Portia accepted 
of a man of his humble fortunes, that he could not express his 
joy and leverence to the dear lady w ho so honoured him, by 
any thing but hrokem -Words. of love and thankfulness , and 
taking the ring, he vowed never to part with it 

Giatiano and Ncnssn, Portia’s waiting-maid, were m at- 
tendance upon then lord and lady, when Portia so gracefully 
piomised to become the obedient wife of Bassamo, and Gratin.no, 
.wishing Bassamo and the genezous lady joy, desired permission 
to be mamed at the same timo 

‘With all my heart, Gratmno,’ said Bassamo, jou can 


fTQh -Wife ^ 

& Gratmno then said tliat ho loved the lady Portia’s fair 
waiting gentlewoman Nenssa, and that she had promised to bo 
bis wife, if her lady matned Bassamo Portia asked Benssa 
if this was tiuo BTenssa replied, 'Madam, it is so, if 'on 
approve of it ’ Portia w illingly consenting, Bassamo pleasnptlv 
said, * Then our wedding-feast shall bo much honoured by }om 

maraage, Gratmno ’ , 

The happiness of these lovcis was sadly crossed at this 
moment by the entrance of a messengor, who brought a letter 
from Antonio "containing fearful tidings Bjn « 
read Antonio's letter, Portia feared it was to toll b>moftho 
death of some dear friend, he looked £0 pale, andinq n 
what was the news which had so distressed him, ,ho* «ntl. O 
sweet Portia, hero arc a few of the unpleasantcst word that 
ever blotted paper gentle lady, when I first imparted n. 
to yon, I freely told you nlUlie weal th I bad ramW 
but I should have told jou thatTlnd less than not! mg, 
in debt’ Bassamo then told Portia wlut has been here 
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related, of Lis boi rowing the money of Antonio, and of An- 
tonio’s procuring it of Shylock the Jew, and of tho bond by 
winch Antonio had engaged, to forfeit a pound of flesh, if it was 
not repaid by a certain day and then Bassamo read Antonio’s 
letter , the words of winch were, ‘ Sweet JBassanio, my ships 
are all lost , my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and since in paying 
it w impossible I should live, I could wish to see you at my 
death , notwithstanding , uset/ow pleasure ., if pour lovef ormc 
do not psxs xfamyou to conic, let not mv letter 1 ‘0 my deni 

lovl^said Portia, - ^despatch all business, and bo gone, you 
slinll have gold to pay tho money twenty times ovei, before this 
land friend shall lose a hair by my Bassatuo’s fault , and as yon 
'■t are so deailv bought . I mil dearly love you ’ Poitia then said 
1 she would bo married to Bassamo before ho set out, to gi\ o him 
a legal right to her money, and that same day they v eio 
married, and Gratiano was also married to Nerissa , and Bos- 
sanio and Gratinno, the instant they wore married, set out 
in groat haste foi Venice, wheie Bassamo found Antonio in 
prison. 

Tho day of payment being past, the cruol Jew would not 
acceptof tlio money v Inch Bassamo offered him, but insisted 
upon having a pound of Antonio’s flesh A day was appointed 
to try this shocking case before the duke of Venice, and Bas- 
sanio awaited in dreadful susponso the event of tho tiial 

When Portia parted with her husband, she spoke chocrmgly 
to him, and bade him bring Ins dear fiiend along tv ith him 
when ho returned, yet she feared it jypjild __go_ hai'd._wrth 
Antonio , and whon sho tv as left alone, sho began to think nnd 
consider within herself, Jxy_xuiy-in cans - be mstru- 

mentaljn. saving .the jifo of her dear Bassanio’s fnend , and 
notwithstanding, when she "wished to honour bei Bassamo, sho 
liad said to him with such a meek and wife-like grace, that she 
would submit m all things to ho governed by his supenoi 
wisdom, yet being now called foi th into action by the peril of 
her honoured husband’s friend, she did nothing doubt her own 
powers, and by the sole guidance of her own tnio and perfect 
judgment, at once resolved to go herself to Venice, and speak 
m Antonio's defence 

Portia had a relation who was a counsellor in the law, to 
this gentleman, whose name was Bellano, she wrote, and 
stating tho case to him, desired his opinion, and that with his 
advice he would also send her the dress worn by a counsellor 
When the messenger returned, he brought letters from Bellano 
of advice how to proceed, and also everything necessary for 
her equipment 
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Poitaa dressed lierself and her maid Nerissa m men’s 


apparel, and putting on the robes of a counsellor, she took 
Nerissa along ■with her as her cleik, and setting out im- 
mediately, they arrived at Venice on the veiy day of the 
trial The cause was just going to be heal'd before the duke 
and senators of Venice in the senate-house, when Portia 
entered this high court of justice, and -presented a letter from 
Bellano , in "which that learned counsellor wrote to the duke, 
saying, he would have come himself to plead for Antonio, but 
that he was prevented by sickness, and he requested that the 
learned young doctor Balthasar (so he called Portia) might be 
permitted to plead in his stead This the duke granted, much 
wondering at the youthful appearance of the stranger, who was 
prettily disguised by her counsellor’s robes and her large wig 
And now began this important trial Portia looked 
aiound her, and she saw the merciless Jew, and she "saw 
Bassamo, hut he lcnew her not m her disguise He wns 
standing beside Antonio, in an agony of distress and fear for 


his friend 

The importance of the aiduous task Portia had Engaged 
in gave this tender lady courage, and she boldly proceeded 
in the duty she had undertaken to perform and first of nil 
she addressed herself to Shylock, and allowing that he had a 
right by the Venetian law to have the forfeit expressed m the 
bond, she spoke so sweetly of the noble quality of meicy, ns 
would have softened any heart but the unfeeling Shylock s , 
saying, that it dropped as the gentle ram fiom heaven upon 
the place beneath , and how mercy was a double blessing, it 
blessed him that gave, and him that received it andhow it 
became monarchs better than their crowns, being an attribute 
oFUbd himself , 'and that eaithly power came nearest to tmd s, 
m proportion as mercy tempered justice , and she bid Sbyfock 
remember that as we all pray for mercy, that same prayer 
should teach us to show mercy Shylock only answeied he 
by desiring -to have the penalty forfeited in the bond I 
he not able to pay the money 1 ’ asked Portia Bassamo then 
offered the Jew the payment of the three thousand ducats a 
many times over as he should desire, which Shylock lefusmg, 
and still insisting upon having a pound of Antonio s fie , 
Bassamo begged the learned young counsellor would endeavour 
to wrest the law a little, to save Antonio s life But Port* 
gravely answered, that laws once established must ^ never be 
altered Shylock hearing Portia say that the law might not 
be altered, it seemed to him that she was pleading m b* 
favour, and he said, ‘ A Hamel is come to judgment U wise 
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young judge, how I do honour you ! How much elder are you 
than your looks 1 ’ 

Portia now desired Shyloek to let her look at the bond, and 
when she had read it, she said, ‘This bond is forfeited, and 
by this the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of flesh, to be 
by lam cut off nearest Antonio's heart’ Then she said to 
Shyloek, ‘ Be merciful take the money, and bid me tear the 
bond.’ But no mercy would the cruel Shyloek show , and he 
said, * By my soul 1 swear, there is no power m the tongue of 
man to alter me ’ — ‘ Why then, Antonio,’ said Portia, ‘ you 
must prepare your bosom for the knife ’ and while Shyloek 
was sharpening n long knife with great eagerness to cut off 
the pound of flesh, Portia said to Antonio, ‘Have you any 
■thing to pay 1 ’ Antonio with a calm resignation replied, 
that ho had but little to say, for that he had prepared his 
mind for death Then he said to Bassanio, ‘ Give me your 
hand, Bassanio 1 Faro you well ! Grieve not that I am fallen 
into this misfortune for you Commend me to your honour- 
able wife, and tell hor how I have loved you 1 ’ Bassanio in the 
deepest affliction replied, ‘Antonio, I am married to a wife, 
who is ns dear to me as life itself , but life itself, my wife and 
all the 'world, are not esteemed with me above your life I 
would lose all, I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to dehver 
you.’ 

Portia hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady was not at 
all offended with her husband for expressing tbo love he owed 
to so true a friend as Antonio m these strong terms, yet could 
not help answering, ‘ Your wife would give you little thanks, 
if she wore present, to hear you make this offer ’ And then 
Gratiano, who loved to copy what his lord did, thought he 
must make a speech like Bassamo’s, and he said m Nerias’as 
heai ing, who was writing in her clerk’s dress by the side of 
Portia, ‘ I havo a wife, whom I protest I love , I wish she were 
m heaven, if she could but entreat some power there to change 
the cruel temper of this currish Jew ’ ‘ It is well yo u w ish 

this behind her back, else you would have "but on unquiet 
house,’ said. Uenssa' 

Shyloek now cned out impatiently, ‘We trifle timo , I pray 
you pronounce the sentence ’ And now all was awful expec- 
tation m the court, and every heart was full of gnef for 
Antonio 

Portia asked if tho scales were ready to weigh the flesh , 
and she said to the J ow, * Shyloek, you must have some 
surgeon by, lestjhe_blecd to death ’ Shyloek, whose whole 
intent was that Antonio should bleed to death, said, ‘It is 
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not so named in the bond’ Portia lephed, ‘It is not so 
named in the bond, but what of that 1 It were good you did 
so much for chanty ’ To this all the answei Shy] oak would 
make was, ‘I cannot find it, it is not m the bond ’ * Then/ 
said Portia, * a pound of Antonio's flesh is thine The law 
allows it, and the court awards it And you may cut this 
flesh fiom off his breast The law allows it, and the court 
awards it ’ Again Shylock exclaimed, ‘ 0 wise and upnght 
judge ! A Daniel is come to judgment 1 ’ And then he 
sharpened his long knife again, and looking eagerly on Antonio, 
he said, ‘ Come, prepare I ’ 

‘ Tairy a little, Jew,’ said Portia , ‘ there is something else 
This bond heie gives you no drop of blood, the words ex- 
piessly aie, “ a pound of flesh ” If in the cutting ofl the pound 
of flesh you shed one drop of Christian blood, your land and 
goods aie by the law to be confiscated to the state of Venice ’ 
Plow as it was utterly impossible for Shylock to cut off the 
pound of flesh without shedding some of Antonio’s blood, 
this wise discovery of Portia’s, that it was flesh and not blood 
that was named in the -■bond, saved the life of Antonio , and 
all adtnmng the wonderful sagacity of the young counsellor, 
who had so happily thought of this expedient, plaudits 
resounded from eveiy part of the senate-house, and Gratinno 
exclaimed, in the words which Shylock had used, ‘ 0 wise 
and upnght judge’ maik, Jew, a^JDamel, js _oom©*_tp, jndg- 


mei Shvlock finding himself defeated m his ciuel intent, said 
with a disappointed look, that he would take the money, and 
Bassamo, rejoiced beyond measure at Antonio s unexpected 
deliverance, cried out, ‘Here is the money! ButlArtia 
stopped him, saymg, ‘Softly, there is no haste, the Jew 
shaU have nothing but the penalty therefore prepare Shy- 
lock to cut ofl the flesh, but mind you shed no blood, nor 
do not cut off more nor less than just a pound , bo it moio or 
less by one poor scruple, nay if tho scale tum but by the 
w r ,f „ suwle ban, you are condemned by the law- of 
tt ° j. „ Aa .gi your wealth is forfeited to the senate 

t me go ,' »d 8b** ‘I have * 

re °'&ySl I ^^ng' State the money, rten Porim 

bnyiocK vas B jw J l mv0 yet another bold 

X- B^ijTvcmce.’you' r lth * f«fe.W to 

the Stole, for having conspired agamst the Me * of one 
citizens, and your life lies at the mercy of the duke , thoieioio 
down on youi knees, and ask him to pardon you. 
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The duke then said to Shylock, ‘That you may Bee tho 
difference of our Chi'istian spirit, I pardon you your life before 
you ask it, half your wealth bolongs to Antonio, the othei 
half comes to the State ’ 

Tho generous Antonio then said, that ho would give up his 
share of Shylock’s wealth, if Shylock would sign a deed to 
make it over at his death to Ins daughtei and her husband , 
for Antonio knew that the Jew had an only daughter, who 
had lately married against Ins consent to a young Christian, 
named Lorenzo, a friend of Antonio’s, which had so oflended 
Shylock, that he had disinherited her 

The Jew agreed to this and being thus disappointed in 
his revenge, and despoiled of his nckes, he said, ‘ I am ill 
Let me go home , send tho deed aftei me, and I will sign over 
half my uches to my daughter ’ — ‘ Got thee gone, then,’ said 
tbo duke, ‘and sign it, and if you lepent your cruelty and 
turn Christian, tho State will forgive you the fine of the other 
half of your riches.’ 

The duke now released Antonio, and dismissed tho court 
He then highly praised the wisdom and ingenuity of the 
young counsellor, and invited him home to dinner Portia, 
who meant to letum to Belmont before her husband, replied, 

1 1 humbly thank your Grace, but I must away directly ’ 
Tho duke said ho was sorry be had not leisure to stay and 
dine with him , and turning to Antonio, he added, ‘ Howard 
this gentleman, for in my mind you aie much indebted to 
him ’ 

Tho duke and his senators left the court r and then Bassamo 
said to Portia, ‘ Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Antonio have by your wisdom been this day acquitted of 
grievous penalties, and I beg you will accept of the thieo 
thousand ducats due unto tho Jew’ ‘And we s hall— stand 
lmlebted to yqu_over and above,’ said Antonio, ‘ m Jqve_and_ 
seiyico evermore ’ ~ 

Portia could' not be prevailed upon to accept the money, 
but upon Bnssamo still pressing her to accept of some rewaid, 
she said, ‘ Give me youi gloves , I will wear them for youi 
sake ’ and then Bassamo taking off his gloves, she espied tho 
ling v Inch she had given him upon his finger now it was tho 
nng tl o wily lad} wanted to get from him to make a merry 
jest v hen she saw hoi Bassamo ogam, that made hor ask him 
for his gloves , and she said, when she saw the ring, * And for 
3 our 1° VQ I w dl take this nng from you ’ Bassamo was sadlv 
distressed, that tho counselloi should ask him for the only 
thing ho could not part with, and he replied m great confusion. 
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that he could not give him that ring, because it was his wife’s 
gift, and he had vowed never to part with it, hut that he 
■would give him the most valuable nng m "Venice, and find it 
out by proclamation On this Portia affected to be affronted, 
and left the court, saying, ‘ Youjg aeh m e, sir, how a beggar 
shouldjieansjwered ’ ~ ' — - - 

- — ‘'Dear Bassahio,’ said Antonio, 'let him have the ring, 
-lot my love and the great service he has done for me be valued 
against your wife’s displeasure ’ Bassamo, ashamed to appear 
so ungrateful, yielded, and sent Gratiano after Portia with the 
ring , and then the clerL Nerissa, who had also given Gratiano 
a ring, she begged his rang, and Gratiano (not choosing to be 
outdone in goncrosity by Ins lord) gave it to her And there 
•was laughing among these ladies to thin k , when they got 
home, how they would £ax their husbands with giving away 
then- rings, and swear that they had given them as a present 


to somo woman 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper of 
mind winch never fails to attend the consciousness of having 
performed a good action, her cheerful spirits enjoyed every 
thing she saw the moon never seemed to shine so bright 
before , and when that pleasant moon was hid behind a cloud, 
then a light which she saw from her house at Belmont as well 
pleased her charmed fancy, and she said to Nenssa, ‘That 
light we see is burning in my hall, how far that little candle 
throws its beams, so shines a good deed m a naughty world , 
and hearing the sound of music from her house, she said, 

< Methinks that music sounds much sweeter than by day 

An d now Portia and Nenssa entered the house, and dressing 
themselves in. their own apparel, they waited the arrival of 
their husbands, who soon followed them with Antonio, and 
Bassamo presenting his dear friend to the lady Portia, the con- 
gratulations and welcommgs of that lady were hardly over, 
when they perceived Nenssa and her husband quarrelling 
in a corner of the room ‘ A quarrel already? said Portia. 

< What is the matter ? ’ Gratiano replied, Lady, it is about 
a naltrv mlt rang that Nenssa gave me, with words upon it 
like the poetry on a cutler’s knife, love me, and have me 

7101 ‘ What does the poetry or the value of the rang signify ? 
Rsnd ‘N’orissa ‘You swore to me when I gave it to you, 
£ top it til the hour of death, 

sav you gave it to the lawyer’s clerk. I know you gave it to 
n woman By this hand,’ replied Gratiano, ‘1 gave it to a 
•youth, a kind of boy, a little scrubbed Jioy, no higher t 
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yoiirsolf , be was cleik to the young counsellor, that by his wise 
pleading saved Antonio’s life this prating boy begged it for 
a fee, and I could not for my life deny him ’ Portia said, * You 
were to blame, Gratiano, to part with your wife ! s first gift I 
gave my lord Bassnmo a ring, and I am sure be would not part 
with it for all the world ’ Gratiano, m excuse for his fault, 
now said, 'My lord Bossamo gave Ins ring away to the coun- 
sellor, and then the boy, his clerk, that took some pains m 
writing, he begged my nng ’ 

Portia, hearing this, seemed veiy angry, and reproached 
Bassamo for giving away her ring, and she said, Nerasa had 
fy right bgr -what _ ±o be lieve, and that she knew some woman 
had the nng Bassamo was very unhappy to have so offended 
his dear lady, and he said with great eamestnpss, * No, by my 
honour, no woman had it, but a civil doctor, who refused three 
thousand ducats of me, and begged the nng, which when I 
denied lum, he went displeased away What could I do, sweet 
Portia 1 I was so beset with shame for my seeming ingrati- 
tude, that I was forced to send the nng after him Pardon me, 
good lady , had yon been there, I think you would have begged 
the nng of me to give the worthy doctor ’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Antonio, * I am the unhappy cause of these 
quarrels ' 

Portia bid Antonio not to gnevo at that, for that be was 
welcome notwithstanding, and then Antonio said, ‘ I once did 
lend my body for Bassamo’s sake , and but Jor him to whom 
your husband gave the nng, I should have now been dead I 
dale ho bound again, my_spiil .npQru.the forfeit, your lord mil 
fmvcr.mbrdlir^klusj'a ith wi th. you.’ — ‘ Then you shall he his 
surety,’ said Portia , * give lum tlus ring, and bid him keep 
it better than the other ’ 

When Bassamo looked at tins nng, he was strangely sur- 
prised to find it was the same he gave away , and then Portia 
told lum, how she was the young counsellor, and Nenssa was 
her clerk , and Bassamo found, to his unspeakable wonder and 
delight, that it was by the noble courage and wisdom of his 
wife that Antonio’s life was saved 

And Portia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him letters 
which by some chance had fallen into her hands, which con- 
tamed an account of Antonio’s ships, that were supposed lost, 
being safely arrived in the harbour So these tragical begin- 
nings of this rich merchant’s story were all forgotten in the un- 
expected good fortune which ensued , and there was leisure to 
laugh at the comical adventure of the rrngs, and the husbands 
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tlifit did not know their ovVn wives Gratiano mcnily s wearin g 

in ft sorb Qfdiyming speech, that s 

« »• f 

while lie lived, lie’d fear no other thing 
So sore, as keeping safe Ncrissa’s nng 

— f Talcs from Shalsjjcarc,’ by Chat les and Mary Lamb 


REGINALD HEBER, 

BISHOP OP CALCUTTA 

BOHX17S3, DIED 182C 

ChicfH known ns a writer of sacred poetry, and as the author of a very 
interesting journal kept during his residence in India 


A Hindu Spectacle. 

It v as i\ ith tko greatest difficulty that a carpenter could be 
found m the whole city to dm e a nail, 01 a blacksmith to make 
n, horseshoe , it being the festival of Rdma and Sftd, all the 
woild was employed m seeing the hero with his army of 
monkeys attack tho giant Rdvana Many other hindrances and 
disappointments occuiTed , but the delay they occasioned gave 
mo an opportunity of seeing something of the Rdmdyana 
festnal, which consists m a soib of dramatic representation, 
during many successive daj s, of Rama’s history and adventures, 
I’ho first evening I w ont v ith Mi Bn d to the show, fo r such it 
s now consideicd, and so entirely divested of every religious 
lidKThtcr'as to-be'attended even by Musalmdns without scruple 
[ found Rdma, his brother Lakshmana, and Ins betrothed wifo 
31 td, represented by three children of about twelve years old, 
.eated m Dm bar, undei an awning m the principal street of tho 
Sepoy lines, with a great crowd round them, some fanning them, 
if which, poor tilings, they had great need, some blowing horns 
nd beatino- gongs and chums, and the rest shouting till the an 
on a"am° The two heioes were very fine bop, and acted 
heir paits admirably Each had a gilt bow in Ins left hand, 
nd a sabre in his light, their naked bodies were almost 
over cd with gilt ornaments and tinsel, they had high tinsel 
[•owns on their heads," their foreheads and bodies spotted with 
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eharcoal, chalk, and vermilion',. and altogether* jierifectly re- 
sembled the statues of Hindoo deda^*^ J 

Except that of their oyeS alone ^ 

Tho twinkle show’d they werttnot- 

Poor little Sftd, wrapt up in a goigeous veil of flimsy finery, 
and tired to death, had dropped her head on her breast and 
seemed happily insensible to all which was going on The 
Br&hmant Sepoys, who bore the principal part m the play, made 
room, with great solicitude, for us to Bee Iaskedji good many 
questions, and obtained very ready answers in much the same 
way and witlTho more appearanciTbf - ! ev erance-and devotion 
than-ono-sbould receive from an English mob at a puppet-3how 
‘ I see Rdma, SM, Lakshmana, but where is Hanum&n 1 ’ (the 
famous monkey general) ‘ Hamimdn,’ was the answer, ‘ is not 
yet come , but that man/ pointing to a great stoat soldier of 
singularly formidable extenor, 1 is Hanumdn, and he will soon 
arrive ’ The man began laughing as if half ashamed of Ins 
destination, hut now took up tho conversation, telling me that 
‘ next day was to bo a far prettier play than I now saw, for Sitd 
was to be stolen an ay by Rdvana and his attendant evil spirits, 
Bdma nncl Lakshmana were to go to the jimgle m gieat sorrow 
to seek for her,’ 

Edmn, yonr Rama ' to greenwood must lue ’ ’) 

That 1 then (laughing again) I and my army shall come, and we 
shall fight bravely, bravely ’ Tho ovemng following I was en- 
gaged, but the next day I repeated my visit , I was then too 
late for the best part of the show, which had consisted of a first 
and unsuccessful attack by Rdma and his army on tho foi tress 
of tho gigantic ravislier That fortress, however, I saw, — an en- 
closure of bamboos covered with paper and painted with doors 
and wmdows, within which was a fughtful paper giant, fifteen 
feet high, with ten or twelve arms, each grasping either a sword, 
an arrow, a how, a battle axe, or a spear At his feet sate poor 
little Sitd us motionless as before, guarded by two figures tare- 
present demons The brothers, m a splendid palkee, wore con- 
ducting the retreat of their army, the divine Hanum.m, as 
naked and almost as haary as the animal whom ho represented, 
was gamboling before them, with a long tail tied round his 
waist, a mask to represent the head of a baboon, and two great 
painted clubs in his hands His army followed a numbei of 
men with sumlai tails and masks, their bodies dyed with incbgo, 

s 2 
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and also armed with clubs, There yet remained two or three 
days of pageant, before SftiL’s release, purification, and re- 
marriage to her heio-lover, but for this conclusion I did not 
remain in Allahabad At Benares, I am told, the show is on 
such occasions really splendid The raja attends m state with 
all the principal inhabitants of the place , he lends his finest 
elephants and jewels to the performers, who are children of the 
most eminent families, and trained up by long previous educa- 
tion I saw enough, however, at Allahabad to satisfy my 
curiosity — Indian Journal 


Tig on -Shooting. 

We set out a little after three on our elephants, with a 
servant behind each howdah carrying a laige chattah, which, 
however, was almost needless The raja, in spite of Ins fevoi, 
made his appearance too, saying that he could not beai to be 
left behind , A number of people, on foot and horseback, 
attended from our own camp and the neighbouring villages, and 
the same sort of interest and dehght was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing party 
The raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle She was a 
native of the neighbouring wood, where they arc generally, 
though not always, of a smaller size than those of Bengal and 
Chittagong Ho sat in a low howdah, with two or three guns 
ranged^ beside him ready for action Mi Boulderson had also a 
formidable apparatus of muskets and fowling-pieces projecting 
over his mobout’s head We rode about two miles across a 
plain covered with long jungle-grass, winch very much put mo 
m mind of the country near the Cuban Quads and vild fou 
lose m great numbers, and beautiful antelopes were seen scud- 
din" away in all directions With them oui paity had no 
auarrel, their flesh is good for little, and they are m genera 
favoimtas both with native and English sportsmen who , fed 
disinclined^ to meddle with a creature so graceful 

har At1®sfc we came to a deeper and more mnishy gromM. 
which lay a little before the tope pointed out to us, and while 
Mr Boulderson was doubting whether we shoidd pass tin rough 
it, or skut it, some country people came running to say that 
the tiger had been tracked there that morniDg 
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fore went in, keeping lme as if we kad been beating for a 
bare, through grass so high that it reached up to the howdah 
of my elephant, though a tall one, and almost hid the raja 
entirely We had not gone far before a very laige animal 
of the deer kind sprang up just before me, laiger than a stag, 
of a dusky-brown colour, with spreading, but not palmated 
horns Mi Boulderson said it was a ‘ molir,’ a species of 
elk , that this was a young one, but that they sometimes grew 
to an immense size, so that he had stood upngbt between the 
tips of their horns He could have shot it, but did not like to 
fire at present, and said it was, after all, a pity to meddle 
with such harmless animals The molir accordingly ran off 
unmolested, rising with splendid bounds up to the veiy top 
of the high jungle, so that bis whole body and limbs were 
seen from time to time above it A little further another 
rose, winch Mr Boulderson said was the female , of her I bad 
but an imperfect view The sight of the se curious a nimals 
bad already, however, wcULrepaid-nry coming’ outTand from 
the animation and eagerness of everybody round me, the 
anxiety with which my companions looked for every waving 
of the jungle-grass, and the continued calling and shouting 
of the horse and foot beliind us, i t was impo ssibln.mot Jxxreateh- 
the contagion of interest a nd enterprise _ 

At lost the elephants all threw up their trunks into the air, 
began to roar, and to stamp violently with then forefeet , the 
raja’s little elephant turned short round, and m spite of all 
her mobout could say or do, took up her post, to the raja’s 
great annoyance, close m the rear of Mi Boulderson. The 
other three (for one of my baggage elephants bad come out 
too, the mohout, though unarmed, not caring to miss the show) 
went on slowly but boldly, with their trunks raised, thfiir 
ears expanded, and their sagacious little eyes bent intently 
forwaid ‘We are close upon him,’ said Mr Boulderson, 

‘ fire where you see the long grass shake, if he rises before 
you’ Just at that moment my elephant stamped again 
violently ‘ There, there,’ cried the mohout, * I saw his head t’ 
A short roar, or rather loud growl, followed, and X saw imme- 
diately before my elephant’s head the motion of some large 
animal stealing away through the grass I fired ns directed, 
and, a moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, 
fired the second barrel Another short growl followed, the 
motion was imm ediately quickened, and was soon lost m 
the more distant jungle Mr Boulderson said, * I should not 
wonder if you hit him that hist time, at any rate we shall 
unvo him out of the cover, and then I will take caie of 
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him ’ In fact, at that moment, the crowd of horse and foot 
spectators at the jungle side began to run off in all directions 
We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm , and, 
in fact, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice 
more through the jungle m vain A large extent of high 
grass stretched out in one direction, and this we had now not 
sufficient daylight to explore In feet, that the animal so 
near me was a tiger at all I have no evidence hut its growl, 
Mr Boulderson’s belief, the assertion of the mohout, and 


what is, perhaps, more valuable than all the rest, the alarm 
expressed by the elephants I could not he l p feeling some 
ap prehension tha tmayffiangAa<Lra bb . pd M r-^ B oulderson- pf hi s . 
^hot , but he assured me that I was quite m rule , that in such 
sport no courtesies could be observed , and that the animal, 
in fact, rose before me, but that he should himself have fired 
without scruple if he had seen the rustle of the grass m time 
fri mR ended my first, and -probably my J ag_t,_nssay_in-tho 
j HTpifTj pnr Is ’ of I ndia, in which I am_mnchnmist^en, jnot- 
< wlt ^andmg wlmt Mi BdurderionTsaicl, if I harmed _any, 
[■liiTngnreatme 1 — 

asked Mr Boulderson, on our return, whether tiger 
hunting was generally of this kind, which I could not help 
comparing to that chace of bubbles which enables us m 
England to pursue an otter In a jungle, he answered, it must 
always be pretty much the same, inasmuch as, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, or when a tiger felt lnmBelf 
severely wounded, and was roused to revenge by despair, ins 
Aim was to remain concealed, and to make off as qjuc^y^ 

himself m'a^imtio^o^s to be Surly at bay, that the senous 
part of the sport began, m which case he attacked his enemies 
boldly, and always died fighting He added that the lion, 
though not so large or swift an animal as the tiger, was 
geneially stronger and more courageous Those which havo 
been kiHed in India, instead of running away when pursued 
through a jungle, seldom seem to think its cover necessary at 
all When they see their enemies approaching, they spung 
out to meet them, open-mouthed, m the plain, like the boldest 
of all animals, a mastiff dog They are thus geneml { shot 
wmh very littlo trouble, but if they aie missed, or only shgiitty 
woundedf they are truly formidable enemies J&wgh Bot 
swift, they leap with vast strength and violence , and them 

large heads, immense paws and the giro of to 

body forwards, often enable them to spring on the bead ot ti e 
SJst elephants, and Italy pull them down to the ground, 
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nders and all When a tiger springs on an elephant, tho 
latter is generally able to shake him off under his feet, and 
then -woe be to him ! The elephant either kneels on lum and 
crushes him at once, or gives him a lack which breaks half 
his libs, and sends him flying perhaps twenty paces Tho 
elephants, however, are often dreadfully tom , and a large old 
tiger sometiines clings too fast to be thus dealt with In this 
case it often happens that the elephant himself falls, from 
pam or from the hope of rolling pn Ins enemy, and the people 
on his back are in very considerable danger both from friends 
and foes , for Mr Bonlderson said tho scratch of a tiger was 
sometimes venomous, as that of a cat is said to be But this 
did not often happen, and m general persons wounded by 
Ins teeth or claws, if not killed outright, recovered easily 
enough — Indian Journal 


The Jam Temple of Kan ah 

Axtogether, I have seen no Indian station (Meerut excepted) 
from which I have denved so much comfort and pleasure ns 
from Kairah The worst is its extreme unhealthiness , besides 
the burning heat, under which alTGuzer&t suffers, and m which 
it is more unfavourably circumstanced than any other province 
in India, there is something in the nature of the soil, which, 
like the Terai, though not in so fatal a degree, affects mankind, 
particulaily Europeans, with fever, ague, and the other com- 
plaints of tropical climates Tho havoc among the European 
troops during the hot months, and still more during the rains, 
is dreadful , and even my Hmdoostanees and Bengalees were, 
many of them, affected in a way which reminded mo much of 
‘ tho ~Belt-of~Death , ’ one was taken ill after another, and 
though all recovered, all were so thoroughly alaimed, that I 
nevor witnessed more alacrity displayed by them than when 
I gave orders to prepare for marching Archdeacon Barnes 
and I felt nothing like indisposition Here, as in the Terai, 
the servants ascribed their illness to the badness of the water 
The majority of the wells are certainly brackish, bur there is 
one very fine one of excellent quality at the military hospital, 
to which, I apprehend, they would, by using my name, have 
had free access I am myself inclined to impute the un- 
hcaltlnness fqf the station to tho quantity of saltpetre m the 
soil, a circumstance m which this district appears to resemble 
Lower Bengal At tho same time, it should seem that the spot 
on which the cantonment stands is peculiarly unfortunate, since 
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the neighbouring city, and even the artillery hues, though 
only separated horn the rest by a nvei , aie leckoned much 
more healthy 

The city of Kairoh is a largo an(l toleiably neat town, 
surrounded by a lofty stone wall, with semi-circular bastions, m 
good repair, and sufficient to keep off either nightly robbers, 
or parties of irregular cavalry. To sudden attacks of both 
kinds, notwithstanding the vicinity of the cantonments, it 
would otherwise still be (as it has been in tunes past) exposed 
The streets within, though narrow, are clean , and the houses 
6ohd ancl lofty, with sloping tiled ioofs, and a good deal of 
carving exhibited on the wood-woik of their gable-ends and 
verandahs Near the centre of the town are a large Jam 


temple and school , the former consisting of many small apart- 
ments up and down Stan's, and c\ en underground, with a good 
deal of gaudy ornament, and some very beautiful carving m a 
dark wood like oak In one of the upper rooms is a piece of 
mechanism, something like those moving clock-work groups 
of kings, armies, gods, and goddesses which are occasionally 
earned about our own country by Italians and Frenchmen, m 
which sundry divinities dance and sal din, with a sort of musi- 
cal accompaniment These figuies are made chiefly of the 
same black wood which I have described What they last 
showed us was a cellar below ground, approached by a very 
nanow passage, and containing, on an altar of the usual con- 
struction, the four statues of sitting men, which are the most 
frequent and peculiar objects of Jain idolatry They aie of 
white marble, but bad (as seems to have been the case with 
many of tho images of ancient Greece) their eyes of silvei, 
which gleamed m a very dismal and ghostly manner in the 
light of a solitary lamp which was burning before them, aided 
by a yet dimmer ray which penetrated from above through 
two narrow apertures, like flues, in the vaulting We were 
very civilly conducted over the whole building by one ot the 
junior pnests, the sernoi pundit of the place remaining as it 
absorbed m heavenly things, immoveable and silent, during 
the whole of our stay While I was m the temple a good 
many worehippers entered, chiefly women, each of whom 
first touching one of the bells which hung from the roof, bent 
to the ground before one or other of the idols, deposit^ 
m some instances, flowers or sugar-candy befoi e it IM* 
seemed no reluctance to admit me and Mr Williams, the judge 
and magistrate, who accompanied me, to any part ol tne 
building , but the priests drove back, without any ceremony, 
such of our attendants as wished to follow us. 
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Near tins temple is the Adawlut, a handsome building, with 
pillars in the Grecian style, having its attic story raised high 
abuse the town, and containing very convenient apartments 
for the judge and his family Separated by a narrow street is 
the prison, a large and strong building, winch was, neverthe- 
less, nearly forced eight or ten years ago by a mob of coolies 
who had determined to release one of then associates who 
was in confinement Mr Ironside, the senior judge, nearly lost 
Ins hfe on that occasion 

During the Saturday before we left Kairah, one of my 
servants was severely stung by a scorpion He caught and 
killed the animal, and brought it to Dr Smith, who, however, 
did not apply it to the wound, regarding it as a superstitious 
remedy winch ho has never known to do any good Nothing, 
indeed, according to his experience, is lenlly serviceable except 
patience, and a lotion of vinegar and water, and the last 
rather as occupying the patient’s attention, than from any 
direct efficacy to relieve the pain This is very severe, and 
continues six or eight hours, after which it generally goes 
away by degrees It very seldom, if over, happens tha t Abo 
rmu ry is of more lasting consequences ^ but, during this time, 
DiSSitlT has~s§5f strong ana courageous men crying like 
children from the extremity of their anguish The bite of 
the centipede he considers worse than that of the scorpion, 
and a very large insect of that kind was killed during Divine 
Service on Saturday, creeping up the shoe of one of the soldiers 
[T he beginning of the hot yeather. and the first ten days of the 
[rai ny season , are the timaa at whuh venomous anm mljt-nrnTnAcT. 
active jand troublesome all over India , nor,~in~spite"bT these 
two 'cases, nave 1 any reason to suppose that they are more 
numerous m Guzer&t than elsewheio 

In different parts of this province, particularly near the 
town of Kuppergunge, are found numbers of cornelians and 
other pebbles, particularly of the kind called in England 
‘ mocha stones,’ which the shopkeepers of Cambay cut, polish, 
and set very neatly The cornelians are always roasted in a 
strong fire before anything is done to them , nor is it known, 
till this has taken place, whether they ore worth anything or 
no The silversmiths of Cutch and Cattcywar embos s very 
neatly, by filling the cup, watch-case, box, or other vessel 
with gum lac, and punching it in, to the figure required, 
with a small chiseL Major Sale showed me a watch-case and 
'small tankard very prettily ornamented in this manner with 
flowers, elephants, and different birds and animals — Indian 
Journal, 
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WASHINGTON TRYING, 

BOEN 1783, DIED 18CD 

taii TOte J ^ I3 cll \ ef ne Sketc! ‘ 1»»k, publiahed in 

lol J , and The Conquest of Granuda , published in 1829 ’ 1 


A Voyage. 

To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing him self in 
reveries, a sea-voyage is full of subjects for meditation, but 
then they am the wonders of the deep and of the air, and rather 
tend to abstract the mind from worldly themes I delmhted 
to loll over the quarter-railing, or climb to the main-top^ of a 
calm day, and muse for hours together on the tranquil bosom 
of a summei’s sea, to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just 
peering above the horizon, fancy them some fany realms and 
people them with a creation of my 6wn , to watch the gentle 
undulating billows, rolling their silver volumes, as if to die 
away on those happy shoies 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled security and awe 
with which I looked down, from my giddy height, on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols, — shoals of 
porpoises tumbling about the bow of the ship, the grampus 
slowly heaving his huge form above the surface , or the raven- 
ous shark darting, like a spectre, through the blue waters My 
imagination would conjure up all that I had heard or read of 
the watery world beneath me , of the finny herds that roam itc 
fathomless valleys , of the shapeless monsters that lurk among 
the very foundations of the earth , and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean ; 
would be another theme of idle speculation How interesting 
tins fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass 
of existence 1 What aglonous monument of_human_invention, 
which has in a manner triumphed over wind and wavb^hns 
brought the ends of the world into communion , has established 
an interchange of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions 
of the noifch all the luxuries of the south, has diffused the 
light of knowledge and the chanties of cultivated life, and 
has thus bound together those scattered portions of the human 
race, between which nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable barrier 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a 
distance. At sea everything that breaks the monotony of tho 
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surrounding expanse attracts attention. It proved to be the 
mast of a ship that must have been completely wrecked , for 
there were tho remains of handkerchiefs, by which some of 
the crew had fastened themselves to this spar, to prevent their 
being washed off by the waves There was no trace by which 
the name of the ship could be ascertained The wreck bad 
evidently drifted about for many months , clusters of shellfish 
had fastened about it, and long seaweeds flaunted at its sides 
But where, thought I, are the crew ? Their struggle has long 
been over — they have gone down amidst the roar of the tempest 
— their bones he whitening among the caverns of the deep 
Silence, oblivion, like the waves, have closed over them, and no 
one can toll the story of their end What sighs have been 
wafted after that ship 1 What prayers offered up at the deserted 
fireside at home ! How often has the mistress, the wife, tho 
mother, pored over the daily nows to catch some casual intelli- 
gence of this rover of the deep ! How has expectation darkened 
into anxiety — anxiety into dread — and dread into despnir 1 
Alas 1 not one momonto may ever return for love to ckensk 
All that may ever be known, is, that she saded from her port, 
‘ and was never heard of more ’ 

The sight of this wreck, as usual, gave nse to many dismal 
anecdotes This was particulaily the case m the evening, when 
the weather, which had hitherto been fan’, began to look wild 
and threatening , and gave indications of one of those sudden 
storms which will sometimes break m upon the serenity of a 
summer voyage As wo sat round the dull bght of a lamp m 
the cabin that made the gloom more ghastly, every one had his 
tale of Bhipwreck and disaster 

The storm increased with the night Tho sea was lashed 
into tremendous confusion There was a fearful, sullen sound 
of rushing waves and broken surges Deep called unto deep 
At times, the black volume of clouds overhead seemed rent 
asunder by flashes of lightning which quivered along the foam- 
ing billows, and made the succeeding darkness doubly terrible. 
The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and wore 
echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves As I saw the 
ship staggering and plunging among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed miraculous that she regained her balance or preserved 
her buoyancy Hei yards would dip into the water , her bow 
was almost boned beneath the waves Sometimes an impen ding 
surge appeared leady to overwhelm her, and nothing but a 
dexterous movement of the helm preserved her from the shock 

"When I retired to my cabin, the awful scene still followed me 
The whistling of the wind through the nggmg sounded like 
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funeral wailings, The creaking of the masts, the straining 
and groaning of bulk-heads, as the ship laboured m the welter- 
ing sea, were fiigkfcful As I heard the waves ru shin g along 
tho sides of the ship, and roaring in my very ear, it seemed 
ns if Death weio raging round this floating prison, seeking for 
his prey the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, 
might give lnm entrance 

A fine day, however, "with a tranquil sea and favouring 
breeze, soon put_ a ll th ese, d isma l^reileetaons to flight ft m , 
impossible to "resist the gladdening influence of fine weather— 
and lan wand at sea. "When the ship is decked out in all her 
canvas, eiory sail swelled, and careering gaily over tho curling 
waves, how lofty, how gallant she appears — how she seems to lord 
it over tho deep ! 

I might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea-voyage, for 
with mo it is almost a continual reverie — h ut it is time to get 
tojdiore 

/ It was a fine sunny morning when the thrilling cry of 
I 1 Land ' ’ was given from the mast-head None but those who 
have experienced it can form an idea of tho delicious throng of 
sensations which rush into an American’s bosom, w r ben he first 
comes m sight of Europe There is a„ volume of associations ' 
w itli tl;o very _ name It is theland of promise, teeming wnth 
everything of whicIThis childhood has heard, or on which his 
studious years have pondered 

From that time until tho moment of nrnvnl, it was all 
feverish excitement The ships of war, that prowled like 
<niaidmn giants along the coast, the headlands of Ireland, 
stretching out into the channel, the Welsh mountains, tower- 
in" into the clouds , all were objects of intense interest As 
we sailed up the Meisey I reconnoitred the shores with a 
telescope 3Iy eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with 
their turn shrubberies and green grass plots I saw the 
mouldering rum of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the taper 
spire of a village church, rising fiom the brow of a neighbouring 
lull — all were characteristic of England 

The tide and wind were so favourable that the ship was 
enabled to come at once to the pier It was thronged wit 
" nle some, idle lookere-on, others, eager expectants of 
Sds’or relatives I could distinguish the merchant to whom 

the ship was consigned , I knew him y ° -n rickets he 

and restless air His hands were thrust into Ins fleets, h 
was wlnstlum thoughtfully, and walking to and fro, a small 
snace hawmg been accorded him by the crowd, m deference to 
Tporkmce There were repeat^eenngs and 
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salutations interchanged between the shore and the ship, as 
friends happened to recognise each othori 

I particularly noticed one young "woman of humble dress, but 
interesting demeanour She "was leaning forward from among 
the crowd, her eye hurried over the ship as it neared the 
shore, to catch some wished-for countenance She seemed dis- 
appointed and agitated, when I heard a faint voice call her 
name It was from a poor sailor who had been ill all the voy- 
age, and had excited the sympathy of every one on hoard "When 
the weather was fine, Ins messmates had spread a mattress for 
him on deck m the shade, but of late his illness had so in- 
creased, that he had taken to his hammock, and only bieathed 
a wish that ho might see his wife before he died He had been 
helped on deck as we came up the liver, and was now leaning 
against the shrouds, with a countenance so wasted, so pale, so 
ghastly, that it was no wonder even the eye of alfection did not 
recognise Inin But at the sound of his voice, her eye darted 

On lllS features JPeacLat OnCO a. ulmln .mlnmp nf mrmw ^ she 

uttered a faint shriek, clasped her hands, and stood wringing 
them in silent agony 

All now was hurry and bustle The meeting of acquaint- 
ances — the greetings of friends — the consultations of men of 
business I alone was solitary and idle I had no friend to 
meet, no cheering to receive I stepped upon tho land of my 
forefathers — but felt that I was a strnngei m the land — The 
Sketch booh 

' OJ- ' 
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Bonn 17S6 , DIED 1SC0 

A distinguished soldier lie wrote The History of the Peninsular War, 
published in 1828 

The Battle of Corunna, and Death of Sn John Moore 

Sir John Hoore, while earnestly watching the result of the 
fight about the village of Elvina, w as struck on the left breast by 
a cannon shot, tho shock threw liim fi om his horso with violence, 
but he rose again m a sitting posture, his countenance unchanged, 
and his steadfast 0} e still faxed upon tho regiments engaged m 
his front, no sigh betraying a sensation of pain In a few moments, 
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when he was satisfied that the troops were gaining ground, his 
countenance brightened, and he suffered himself to be taken to 
the rear Then was seen the dreadful nature of Ins hurt The 


shoulder was shattered to pieces, the arm was hanging by a piece 
of skin, the nbs over the heart were broken, and bared of flesh 
for the muscles of the breast were tom into long strips, and 
interlaced by their recoil fiom the dragging of the shot As the 
soldiers placed him m a blanket his sword got entangled with his 
clothes, and the hilt entered the wound Captain Hardinge, a 
staff officer, who was near, attempted to take it off, but the dying 
m an stopped him, saying, ‘It is as well as tl is I had rather 
it should go out of the field with me f and in that mannei, so 
becoming to a soldier, Moore was borne from the fight 

Meanwhile the army was rapidly gaming ground The re- 
serve, overthrowing everything m the valley, obliged La Hons- 
saye’s dragoons, who had dismounted, to retne, and thus turning 
the enemy on that side, approached the eminence upon which 
the great battery was posted, on the left, Colonel Nicholls, at 
the head of some companies of the fourteenth, earned Palavia , 
Aboxo, which General Toy defended but feebly , in the centre, 
the obstinate dispute for Elvina had terminated in favour of 
the British , and when the night set m, then lme was consider- 
ably advanced beyond the onginol position of the morning, while 
the French were falling back m confusion If at tins time 
General Fraser’s division had been brought into action along 
with the reserve, the enemy could hardly have escaped a signal 
overthrow for the little ammunition Soult had been able to 
bung up was nearly exhausted, the nver Mero was in 
full tide behind him, and the difficult communication by the 
budge of El Burgo was alone open for a retreat On the other 
hand to contmue the action m the dark was to tempt fortune, 
the French were still the most numerous, their ground vas 
strong, and them disorder furnished an opportunity to pureue 
ae ongmal plan of embarkmg during the mgM Sn- Joto 
Hone upon whom the command had devolved, resolved t ere 
f J 4 ship the army, and so complete were the arrangemen , 
that no confusion or difficulty occurred, the piquets kindled 

daybreak to embark under the protection of Hills Drigaa , 
thick was in position undei the ramparts of Corom* . , 

| When morning dawned, the French, seeu»S [ the . 

abandoned their position, pushed some Jattalions to th^h 
of San Lucia, and about midday opened a battery o ir 

tie harbour this caused great confusion amongstthe 

transports, several masters cut their cables, an 
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went on. shore, bat the troops wero lescued by the men of war’s 
boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out of 
harbour General Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was 
maintained by a reai guard under General Beresford, until the 
18th, when the wounded being all put on board, the troops like- 
wise embarked , the inhabitants faithfully maintained the town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England 

The loss of the British, nevei officially published, was esti- 
mated at eight hundred , of the French at three thousand Tho 
latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been very 
great, for the aims of the English were all new, the ammuni- 
tion fresh, and whother from the peculiar construction of oui 
muskets, the physical strength and coolness of the men, or 
from all combined, it is certain the file of an English line is tho 
most destructive known The nature of the ground also pre- 
vented any movement of artillery on either side, and the French 
columns m them attack were exposed to grape, which they could 
not return because of the distance of them battenes 

Thus ended the retreat to Corunna, a transaction which up 
to this day has called forth as much of falsehood and malignity 
as servile and interested writers could offer to tho unprincipled 
leaders of a base faction, but which posterity will legard as a 
genuine example of ability and patriotism From the spot 
where ho fell, the general w ho had conducted it was carried to 
tho town by a party of soldiers , his blood flowed fiist and the 
torture of lus wound was great , yet such was the unshaken 
firmness of his mind, that those about him, judging from tho 
lesolution of his countenance that his hmt was not mortal, 
expressed a hope of his lecovery , hearing this, he looked stead- 
fastly at the injury for a moment, and then said, * J\ T o, I feci that 
to ho impossiblet' Several times Lo caused Ins attendants to 
stop and turn him rouud, that ho might behold the field of 
battle, and when the filing indicated tho adianco of the Butish, 
he discovered Ins satisfaction and permitted the hearers to pro- 
ceed "When brought to his lodgings the suigeons examined his 
wound, but there was no hope, the pain increased, and he spoke 
with great difficulty At intervals lie asked if the French were 
beaten, and addiessmg his old friend, Colonel Anderson, said, ‘Few 
know that I always wished to die this way ’ Again he asked if the 
enemy were defeated, and being told they were, said, ‘It is a great 
satisfaction to me to Icnow ite have beaten the French ’ His coun- 
tenance continued firm and his thoughts clear , once only when he 
6poke of his mother ho became agitated , but he often inquired 
after the safety of his friends and the officers of his staff, and he 
did not even m this moment forget to recommend those whose 
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merit had given them claims to promotion. His strength failed 
fast and life was j ust extinct, when with an unsubdued sprnt, as if 
anticipating the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he 
exclaimed, ‘ I hope the people of England will he satisfied l I 
hope my country will do me justice /’ In a few minutes after- 
wards he died , and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, was 
interred by the officers of his staff m the citadel of Corunna, the 
guns of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult with a 
noble feeling of respect for his valour raised a monument to Ins 
memory on the field of battle 

Thus ended the caiecr of Sir John Mooie, a man whose 
uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and 
governed by a disinterested patriotism more m keeping with 
the primitive than the luxurious age of a great nation His 
tall graceful person, his dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expiessive mouth, indicated a noble 
disposition and aiefined understanding , the lofty sentiments of 
lionoui habitual to Ins mind, were adorned by a subtle playful 
wit, which gave him in conversation an ascendancy that he 
always preset ved by the decisive vigour of his actions He 
maintained the light with a vehemence boi deimg upon fieice- 
ness , and every important transaction m which he was engaged 
increased his leputution foi talent, and confirmed his character 
as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast fuend to ment, a just and 
faithful servant of his country The honest loved him, the dis- 
honest feared him Jfoi while ho lived he did not shim, but 
scorned and spurned, the base, and with characteristic propriety 
they spurned at him when he was dead 

A soldici from his eaihest youth, Moore thirsted for the 
honours of lus pi ofession , and feeling that he was worthy to lea 
a British army, hailed the fortune which placed him at the head 
of the tioops destined for Spam As the stream of time passed, 
the inspiring hopes of tnumph disappeaied, but the austerer 
.lory of suffering remained, and with a firm heart be accepted 
that gift of a severe fate Confiding in the strength of hm 
.emus, he disregard the clamours of presumptuous ignorant, 
and opposing sound military views to the foolish pqjecte i so 
insolently thrust upon him by the ambassador, he conducted Ins 
Ion" and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, an 1 
tude no insult distuibed, no falsehood deceived him no reman 
Smnce sSok his determination , fortune frowned 
subduing his constancy , death stouck^ * 

remained unbioken when his shattered body J others he 

a habitation Having done all than was j towards^era,^ 
remembered what was due to himself, neither the shock 01 me 
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mortal blow, nor tho lingeung hours of acute pain which pre- 
ceded his dissolution, could quell tho prxdo of his gallant heart, 
or lower tho dignified feeling with which conscious of ment, 
he at tho last moment asserted his right to the gratitude of the 
country he had sen ed so truly 

If glory ho a distinction, foi such a man death is not a 
levellei ! — Jhsloiij of the Peninsular Wau 


The Close of the Battle of Alhuera. 

Suon a gallant line, issuing from tho midst of the smoke 
and rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken 
multitude, startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were 
increasing and pressing onwards as to an assured victory, 
they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth a storm of 
fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge then front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery whistled 
through tho British ranks Myors was killed, Cole, the three 
colonels, Ellis, Blakoncy, and Hawkshav e fell wounded , and 
tho fusilior battalions, struck by tho iron tempest, reeled 
and staggered like Binking slups But suddenly and sternly 
recording, they closed on then terrible enemies, and then 
was seen -with what a strength and majesty the British soldiei 
fights In ram did Soult with voice and gesture nmmato 
his Eienclimcn, in ram did tho hardiest voternns break 
from the crowded columns, and sacufico thou lives to gam 
time for tho mass to open out on such a fair field , m vain 
thd tho mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire mdis- 
cnmmatoly upon friends and foes, while tho horsemen hover- 
ing on the Hank, threatened to charge tho advancing lme 
’Nothing could stop that astonishing infantrj No sudden 
burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm weak- 
ened tho stability of their ordei , their flashing eyes were 
bent on tho daik columns in their front, their measured 
trend shook the ground, their dreadful a obeys swept away 
tho heul of cveiy formation, then deafening shouts ovei- 
powered tho dissonant cries that broko from all parts of tho 
tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a homd carnage it avas 
pushed by the incessant, vigour of the attack to the farthest 
edgo of tho height There the French reserve mixed with tho 
struggling multitude, and endeavoured to sustain tho fight, 
hut tho effort only increased tho irremediable confnsion, 
tho might) mass gavo way, and liko a loosened cliiT went 
headlong down the steep the min flowed after in streams 

0 
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discoloured with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, 
stood triumphant on the fatal hill 1 — Histoi y of the Peninsular 
War. 


The British Infantry 

That the Butish infantry soldiei is more lobust than the 
soldier of any other nation can scarcely be doubted by those 
who, in 1815, observed his powerful frame distinguished amidst 
the united armies of Europe , and notwithstanding Ins habitual 
excess in drinking, he sustains fatigue and wet, and tho ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, with incredible vigour "When com- 
pletely disciplined, and three years aie required to accomplish 
this, his port is lofty and his movements free, the whole world 
cannot produce a nobler specimen of military bearing, nor is 
the min d unworthy of the outward man He does not indeed 
possess that presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to 
dictate to his commanders, or even to censure leal errois, al- 
though he may perceive them , but he is observant and quick 
to comprehend his orders, full of resources under difficulties, 
calm and resolute m dangei, and more than usually obedient 
and careful of his officers in moments of imminent peiil 

It has been asserted that Ins undeniable firmness m battle 
is the result of a phlegmatic constitution uninspired by moral 
feeling Never was a more stupid calumny uttered 1 Napoleon’s 
troops fought m bright fields where every helmet caught somo 
beams of glory, but the British soldier conquered undei the 
cold shade of aristocracy, no honours awaited his daring, no 
despatch gave his name to the applauses of his countrymen, lus 
life of danger and hardship was uncheered by hopo, his death 
unnoticed Did his heart sink therefore 1 Did he not endure 
with surpassing fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain tho most 
terrible assaults m battle unmoved, overthrowing with i in- 
credible energy every opponent, and at all times prove that, 
while no physical military qualification was wanting, tho fount 
of honour was also full and fi esh within him 1 

The result of a hundred battles, and the united testimony 
of impartial maters of different nabons, ia™ pvon tie itat 
place amonget tie European infantry to tiio Bntnsl -Ih-Mrj 
of the Peninsular War 
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THOSIAS DE QUrN T CEY. 

, BORN 1785 , DIED 185P 

An (vanyltt nnd cntlc. His stylo has nlwnys been ndmired ns being 
rctnnrknbh 'elegnnt nnd polished, ns well n3 powerful His most important 
work is T'he Contagions of an English Opium eater, of which tho language is 
genemih mo=t eloquent 


The Letters of Junius 

A> ally of Burke's upon East Indian politics ought to have 
a few words of notice, not so much for any power that he 
actually had as a lhetoncian, but because he is somotimes 
reputed such Tins was Sir Philip Francis, who, under his 
early disguise of Junius, had such a success as no wnter of 
libels ever wt.11 have again It is our private opinion that this 
success rested upon a great delusion winch has never been 
exposed Tho general belief is, that Junius was lead for Ins 
elegnneo, wo bcboio no such thing Tho pen of an angel 
would not, upon such a theme as personal politics, have upheld 
tho interest attached to J unius had thero been no other cause 
in co-operation Language, after nil, is a bruited instrument, 
and it must be remembered that Junius, by the extreme 
narrowness of his range, which went entirely upon matters of 
fact aud personal interests, still further limited the compass of 
that limited instrument For it is only in tho expression and 
management of general ideas, that any room arises for con- 
spicuous elegance Tho i eal truth is this the interest m Junius 
travelled downw ards , ho was rend m the low cr ranks, because 
m London it speedily became known tliat bo was read with 
pecubai interest m tho highest Tins was already a marvel, 
for newspaper patriots, undei tho signatures of Publicola, 
Brutus, and so forth, had become n jest and a byword to the 
real practical statesman , and any man at leisure to writo for 
so disinterested a purpose as ‘ Ins countrv’s good,’ was pre- 
sumed of course to write m a garret But hero for tho first 
tamo a protended pntiot, a Junius Brutus, was read even by 
statesmen, and read with agitation Is any man simple enough 
to beliovo that such a contagion could extend to cabinet 
ministers nnd official persons overladen wrtb pubbe business, 
on so feeble an excitement ns a little reputation in tho art of 
constructing sentences with cleganco , an elegance w Inch, after 
all, excluded eloquence and every other positive quality of 
excellence? That this cm haio been believed, shows the 
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readiness with which men swallow marvels The real secret 
was this Junius was read with the piofonndest interest by 
members of the cabinet, who would not have paid kalf-a-crown 
for all the wit and elegance of this world, simply because it 
was most evident that some traitor was amongst them , and 
that either directly by one of themselves, or through somo 
abuse of his confidence by a servant, the secrets of office were 
betrayed Tbe circumstances of this breach of trust are now 
fully known , and it is readily understood why letters, v hich 
were tbe channel for those perfidies, should interest the ministry 
of that day in the deepest degree The existence of such an 
interest, but not its cause, had immediately become known, 
it descended, as might be expected, amongst all classes , once 
excited it seemed to be justified by the real merits of the 
letters , which metit again, illustrated by its effects, appeared a 
thousand times greatet' than it was , and, finally, this interest 
was heightened and sustained by the mystery which invested 
the author How much that myrferjr availed in keeping alive 
the public interest in Junius, is clear from this fact, that sinco 
the detection of J uruus as Sir Philip Francis, the letters havo 
suddenly declined in popularity, and are no longer the saleable) 
article winch once they were 

In fact, upon any othei principle, the continued triumph of 
Junius, and his establishment as a classical authoi, is a stand- 
ing enigma One talent, undoubtedly, ho had m a mo 
perfection — the talent of sarcasm He stung like a scorpion 
But, besides that such a talent has a nanow application, an 
interest of personality calinot be other than fugitive, take 
what direction it may, and malignity cannot embalm itself 
m materials that are themselves perishable Such were the 
materials of Junius His vaunted elegance was, in a gieat 
measure, the gift of his subject, general terseness short sen- 
tences, and a caieful avoiding of all awkward construction 
these were his advantages And from these he won d have 
been dislodged by a higher subject, 01 one that ^uld havo 
forced him out into a wider compass of thought Rhetorician 
he was none, though he has often been treated as such, for, 
without sentiment, without imagery, without gencvnJisation, 
how should it be possible for ihetonc to subsist I It » ™ 
absolute fact, that Junius has not one principle, aphonsm.or 
lemark of a general nature in his who e armoury , not m a 
solitary instance did bis barren understanding ascraj to an 
abstraction or general idea, but lingered for ever f 

and rubbish of indrviduahty, amongst the tangible realities ot 
things and persons Hence, tbe peculiar absurdity of that 
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hypothesis which discovered Junius in the person of Bui he 
The opposition was here too pointedly ludicrous between Buike, 
who exalted the merest personal themes into the dignity of 
philosophic speculations, and J umus, in whose hands the very 
loftiest dwindled into questions of person and paity — Essay 
on Bhetoi 10 


The Publication of Bools 

Did the reader ever happen to reflect on the great idea of 
publication 1 An idea we call it, because even m our own 
times, with all the mechanic aids of steam presses, he., this 
object is most imperfectly approached, and is destined, peihaps, 
for ever to remain an unattainable ideal, useful (hire all 
ideals) in the way of legulating our aims, but also as a prac- 
ticable object not reconcilable with the limitation of human 
power Eoi it is clear that if books were multiplied by a 
thousand fold, and truth of all kinds were earned to the very 
fireside of every family, nay, placed below the eyes of every 
individual, still the purpose of any universal publication 
would be defeated and utterly confounded, were it only by the 
limited opportunities of readers One condition of publica- 
tion defeats another Even so much as a general publication 
is a hopeless idea Yet, on the other hand, publication in 
some degree, and by some mode, is a sine qud non condition 
for the generation of literature "Without a larger sympathy 
than that of his own personal circle, it is evident that no 
writer could have a motive for those exertions and previous 
preparations, without which excellence is not attainable m 
any art whatsoever 

Now, m our own times, it is singular, and really philosophi- 
cally curious, to remark the utter blindness of writers, readers, 
publishers, and all parties whatever interested m literature, as 
to the trivial fraction of publicity which settles upon each 
separate work The very multiplication of books has con- 
tinually defeated the object in a growing progression Headers 
have increased, the engines of publication have increased , but 
books, increasing m a still greater proportion, have left as the 
practical result — an average quotient of publicity for each 
book, taken apart, continually decreasing And if the whole 
world were readers, probably the average publicity for each 
separate work would reach a minimum , such would be the 
concurrent increase of books But even this view of the case 
keeps out of sight the most monstrous fornjs of this pheno- 
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monon. The inequality of the publication has tho effect of 
keeping very many hooks absolutely without a reader The 
majority of books are nevei opened, five hundred copies may 
bo printed, or half as many moie , of theso it may happen that 
five are caiolessly turned ovci Popular journals, again, which 
cany a promiscuous miscellany of papers into the same 
numbci of hands, ns a stago-coach must convey all its passen- 
gci ■> at tho same into of speed, dupe the public with a notion 
that hero at least all are road Not at all One 01 two are 


read from tho interest attached to their subjects Occasionally 
one is road a little from tho ability with which it treats a 
subject not otherwise attractive The rest have a bettei 
clianco certainly than books, because they aro at any rate 
placed undci tho oyo and in tho hand of readers But this is 
no moro than a vauety of tho same case A hasty glance may 
1)0 taken by one in a hundred at tho less attractive papers, 
bnt rending is out of the question Then, again, anothei 
delusion, by vv Inch all parties disguise the truth, is tho absurd 
belief that not being lead at present a book may, however, be 
lcvived hereafter Believe it not ! This is possible only, with 
regal'd to books that demand to bo studied, "where the merit is 
slowly discovered Every month, every day, indeed, produces 
its own novelties, with the additional zest that they arc 
novelties Evcrj future year, which will assuredly fail in 
linding time for its own books, how should it find time foi 
defunct books? B T o, no , ovoiy yeai buries its own literature 
"Since Waterloo, there hnvo been added upwards ot fifty 
thousand books and pamphlets to tho sholves of our native 
bteraturo, taking no account of foreign importations VI 
theso fifty thousand, possibly two hundred still survive, 
possibly twenty will survive foi a couple of centimes, 
possibly five oi six thousand may have been indifferent y 
mid , the lest not so much ns opened In this hasty sketch 
of a calculation, we assume a single copy to represent a whole 
edition But m order to hav e the total sum of copies numm- 
callv neglected since Wateiloo, it will be requisite to multiply 
foity-four thousand by five hundred at the least, hutprobay 
bv n luahoi multiplioi At the very moment of writing 

u v way of putting into a brighter light the mconceiv 

able bkmdoias to publicity habitually ^committed L by ^ensibk 
men of tho woild-let us mention what we now see hefbro 
m a pubhc journal Speakmg with disapprobakon ofa just 
but disparaging expiession applied to the Bren , 

by a fimdon morning papei, the writer has described it as 
likely to irritate the people of Fiance O genius of antb 
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metic 1 The offending London journal lias a circulation of 
four thousand copies doily, and it is assumed that thirty-three 
milli ons, of whom assuredly not twenty-five individuals will 
ever see the English paper as a visible object, nor five over 
read the passage in question, are to be maddened by one woid 
in a colossal paper laid this morning on a table amongst fifty 
others, and to-morrow morning pushed off that table by fifty- 
others of more recent date How are such delusions possible 1 
Simply from the previous delusion, of ancient standing, 
connected with printed characters what is printed seems to 
every man invested with some fatal character of publicity such 
as cannot belong to mere MS , whilst, m the meantime, out of 
every thousand printed pages, one at the most, but at all 
events a very small proportion indeed, is in any true sense 
more public when punted than previously as a manuscript, 
and that one, even that thousandth part, perishes as effectually 
in a few days to each separate reader, as the wordB perish in 
our daily conversation Out of all that wo talk, or hear others 
talk, through the course of a year, how much remains on the 
memory at the closing day of December 1 Quite as little, we 
may be sure, survives from most people’s reading A book 
answers its purpose by sustaining the intellectual faculties in 
motion through the current act of reading, and a general 
deposition or settling takes effect from the Bum of what we 
read, even that, however, chiefly according to the previous 
condition in which the book finds us for understanding it, and 
referring them to heads undei some existing arrangement of 
our knowledge Publication is an idle term apphed to what 
is not published , and nothing is published which is not made 
known publicly to the understanding as -well as to the eye , 
whereas, for the enormous majority of what is printed, we 
cannot say so much as that it is made known to the eyes — 
Essay on Style 


An English Home 

Mb K. was a young and rising American merchant, by 

which I mean, that he was an Englishman who exported to the 
United States He had married about three years previously a 
pretty and am i a ble young woman — well educated, and endowed 
with singular compass of intellect But the distingui shin g fea- 
ture in this household was the spirit of love which, under the 
benign superintendence of the mistress, diffused itself through all 
its members C 
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Tho Into Dr. Arnold of Rugby, amongst many novel ideas, 
■winch found no •welcome even with Ins friends, insisted 
earnestly and often upon this — vis , that a great danger was 
threatening our social system m Great Britain, from the austere 
separation existing between oui educated and our working 
classes, and that a more Conciliatory style of intercourse 
between these two bisections of our social body must he 
established, or else — a tremendous revolution This is not the 
place to discuss so large a question , and I shall content myself 
with making two remarks The first is this — that, although a 
change of the sort contemplated by Dr Arnold might, if 
considered as an operative cause, point forwaid to some 
advantages, on the other hand, if considered as an effect, it 
points backwaid to a less noble constitution of society by much 
than we already enjoy Those nations whose uppei classes 
speak paternally and caressingly to the working classes, 
and to servants m particular, do so because they speak from 
the lofty stations of persons having civil rights to those who 
have none Two centuries back, when a military chieftain 
addressed his soldiers as * my children,’ he did so because he 
was an irresponsible despot exercising uncontrolled powers of 
life and death From the moment when legal lights have been 
won for the poorest classes, inevitable respect on tho part of 
the higher classes extinguishes for ever the affectionate style 
which belongs naturally to the state of pupilage or infantine 


That is my first remaik my second is this— that the change 
advocated by Dr Arnold, whether promising or not, is practi- 
cally impossible; or possible, I should say, through one so e 
channel— viz , that of domestic servitude There only do the 
two classes concerned come hourly into contact. n a 
stage only they meet without intrusion upon each other 
There only is an opening for change And a wise 
who possesses tact enough to combine a gracious affiMWy 
with a self-respect that never slumbers -nor permits herto 
descend into gossip, will secure the attachment of all yo g 
and impiessible women Such a mistress was Mrs K 
She had won the gratitude of her servants from the , 7 
making the amplest provision for their comfort thm 
fidence, by listening with patience, and co ™^%with 
prudence , and their respect, by refusing m ^ jg 

gossiping personalities always tending s example 

extent, perhaps, most mistresses mighty o ov 
But the happiness which reigned an Mns K ^ 

tune depended very much upon special causes. 
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persons had the advantage of youth, and the tluee young 
female servants -were under the spell of fascination, such as 
could rarely ho counted on, from a spectacle held up hourly 
before their eyes, that spectacle which of all others is the most 
tou chin g to womanly sensibilities, and which any one of these 
servants might hope, without piesumption, to realise foi 
herself— the spectacle, I mean, of a happy marriage union 
between two persons, who lived in harmony so absolute with 
each other, as to be independent of the world outsido How 
tender and self-sufficing such an union might be, they saw with 
their own eyes The season was then nnd-wmtei, which of 
itself draws dosei all household ties Then own labours, as 
generally in respectable English services, were finished for the 
most part by two o’clock , and as the hours of evening drew 
nearer, when the master’s return might be looked for without 
fail, beautiful was the smile of anticipation upon the gentle 
features of the mistress even more beautiful the reflex of that 
smile, half-unconscious, and half-repieosed, upon the features 
of the sympathising handmaidens One child, a little girl of 

two years old, had then ci owned the happiness of the K s 

She naturally lent her person at all times, and apparently in 
all places at once, to the improvement of the family groups 
My brother and myself, who had been trained from infancy to 
the courteous treatment of servants, filled up a vacancy in the 
graduated scale of ascending ages, and felt m varying degrees 
the depths of a peace which we could not adequately undei- 
stand or appreciate. Bad tempers them were none amongst 
us, nor any opening for personal jealousies, nor, through tlie 
privilege of our common youth, either angry recollections breath- 
ing from the past, 01 fretting anxieties gathering from tho 
future The spurt of hope and the spint of pence (so it seemed 
to me, when looking hack upon this profound calm) had, for 
their own enjoyment, united m a sisteily league to blow a soli- 
tary bubble of visionary happiness — and to sequester from the 
unresting hurricanes of life one solitary household of eight 
persons within a four months’ lull, as if within some Arabian 
tent on some untrodden wilderness, withdrawn from human 
intrusion, or even from knowledge, by woilds of mist and 
vapour — Confessions of an English Opium-eater 


Leaving School 

Noir came the last official ceremony of the day the students 
■wepe qll mustered, and the namps of all were challenged 
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accoidwg to the order of precedency Afy name, as usual, caino 
first Stepping forwoid, I passed Air Lawson, and bowed to 
bun, looking earnestly in bis face, and saying to myself, ‘ He 
is old and infirm, and in tins woild I shall not seo him again ' 
I was right , X never did see him again, nor ever shall He 
looked at me complacently, smiled placidly, returned my salu- 
tation (not knowing it to be my valediction), and n o parted 
for ever Intellectually, I might not ham seen cause to i def- 
ence him in any emphatic sense But veiy sincerely I re 
speeted lnm as a conscientious man, faithful to his duties, and 
as, even in his latter ineffectual strugglo with these duties 
inflicting more suffering upon himself than upon others , finally, 
I respected lnm as a sound and accurato (though not brilliant) 
scholar Personally I owed lnm much gratitude , foi ho had 
been uniformly land to Hio, and had allowed mo such indul- 
gences ns lay in his power, and I gnoved at the thought of 
the mortification I should inflict upon him 

The morning came which was to launch mo into the woild , 
that morning fiom which, and from its consequences, my 
whole succeeding life has, in many important points, taken its 
colouring At half-past tbieo I rose, and gazed with deep 
emotion at tho ancient collegiato church, < dress’d m dullest 
bvht/ and beginning to crimson with tho deep bistro of a 
cloudless July morning I was firm and immoveable in mj 
purpose, hut yet agitated by anticipation of uncertain danger 
and troubles To this agitation tho deep peace of tho morning 
presented an affecting contrast, and in somo degreo a medicine 
The silence was more profound than that of midmght and to 
mo tho silence of a summer morning is more touching than all 
other silence, because, the light being broad and strong ns that 
of noonday at other seasons of tho year, it seems to diflor 
from perfectr day chiefly because man is not yet abroad, and 
thus the peace of nature, and of tho innocent creatures of 
God," seems 3 to be secure and deep, only so long ns 
of man, and his unquiet spmt, me not theio to troublo 
sanctity I diessed myself, took my bat and gloves, and - 
gered a little in the room For neai ly a ycai nnd a half, t! 
i nnm bad been mv ‘ ponsivo citadel hero I bad read and 
studied through aUthe hours of night, and, though tvao itvas 
tS for tte Ute part of tta too I W 
neace of mind during tho strife and fever of contention v u 
my mnichan. yet, on tho other hand, as a hoy passionately fon 1 
^/deteted to intellectual pupurto I “ 
fail to have enjoyed many happy hours in the midst or C enc 
defection. 
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Happy hours? Yes, and was it certain that ever again 
I should enjoy hours as happy? At this point it is not im- 
possible that, left to my own final impressions, I might have 
receded fiom my plan But it seemed to me, as too often 
happens in such cases, that no retreat was now open. The 
confidence which unavoidably I had reposed in a groom of 
Mr Lawson’s made it dangeious The effect of this distracted 
view was, not to altei my plan, but to throw despondency 
for one sad half-hour over the whole prospect before me In 
that condition, with my eyes open, I dreamed Suddenly a 
sort of trance, a frost as of some death-like revelation, wrapped 
round me, and I found renewed within me a hateful remem- 
brance deiived from a moment that I had long left behind 
Two years before, when I wanted about as much of my 
fifteenth bnthday as now of my seventeenth, I happened to 
be in London for part of a single day, with a friend of my 
own age Naturally, amongst some eight or ten great 
spectacles which challenged oui earnest attention, St Paul’s 
Cathedral had been one This we had visited, and conse- 
quently the 'Whispering Gallery More than by all beside I 
had been impressed by this and some balf-hom later, as we 
were standing beneath the dome, and I should imagine pretty 
nearly on the very spot where rathei more than five years 
subsequently Lord Nelson was buried, a spot from which we 
6aw, pompously floating to and fro m the upper spaces of a 
great aisle running westwards from ourselves, many flags cap- 
tured from France, Spam, and Holland, I, having my previous 
impressions of awe deepened by these solemn trophies of 
chance and change amongst mighty nations, had suddenly been 
surprised by a dream ns profound as at present, in which a 
thought that often had persecuted me figured triumphantly 
This thought turned upon the fatality that must often attend 
an evil choice Already, at fifteen, I had become deeply 
ashamed of judgments which I had once pronounced, of idle 
hopes that I had once encouraged, false admirations or con- 
tempts with which once I had sympathised. And as to acts 
which I surveyed with any doubts at all, I never felt sure that 
after some succession of years I might not feel withering 
doubts about them, both as to principle and as to inevitable 
results 

This sentiment of nervous recoil from any word or deed 
that could not be recalled had been suddenly re-awakened 
on that London morning, by the impressive experience of 
the Whispering Gallery At the earlier end of the gallery 
hnd stood my friend, breathing m the softest of wlnspers a 
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solemn but not acceptable truth At the further end, after 
running along the walls of the gallery, that solemn tarth 
ie ached me as a deafening menace in tempestuous uproars 
And now, m these last lingering moments, when I dreamed 
ominously with open eyes in my Manchester study, once a^m 
that London menace broke angnly upon me as out of a tfuck 
cloud with redoubled stiength, a voice, too late for warning 
seemed audibly to say, ‘ Once leave this house, and a [Rubicon 
is placed between thee and all possibility of return Thou 
wilt nob say that what thou doest is altogether approved 
m thy secret heart Even now thy conscience speaks against 
it in sullen whispers , but at the other end of thy long life- 
gallery that same conscience will speak to thee in voltevnw 
thunders 5 J ° 


A sudden step upon the stairs broke up my dream, and re- 
called me to myself Dangerous hours were now drawing near, 
and I prepared foi a hasty farewell ° 

I shed tears as I looked round on the chair, hearth, wi it ins- 
table, and othei familiar objects, knowing too certainly that I 
looked upon them for the last time Whilst I write this, it is 
nineteen years ago , and yet, at tins moment, I see, as if it were 
but yesterday, the lineaments and expressions of the object on 
which I fixed my parting gaze it was the picture of a lovely 
lady, which hung over the mantelpiece , the eyes and mouth of 
which were so beautiful, and the whole countenance so radiant 
with divine tranquillity, that I had a thousand times laid down 
my pen, or my book, to gather consolation from it, as a devotee 
fiom his patron saint Whilst I was yet gazing upon it, the 
deep tones of the old church clock proclaimed that it was six 
o'clock I went up to the picture, kissed it, then gently walked 
out, and closed the door for ever — Confessions of an English 
Ojnum-ealei 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 

BORN 1702 , DIED 1807 

Author of The History of Europe, which wns published in 1639 

The Retreat of Napoleon's Gh and Army ft om Moscow. 

The weather, though cold and frosty at night, had hitherto 
been clear and bright during the day, and the continued, 
though now level and powerless sun, had cheered the hearts 
of the soldiers. But on the 6th November, the Russian winter 
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set in with unwonted seventy Cold fogs first rose flora tire 
surface of tiro ground, and obscured tbo heretofore unclouded 
face of the sun , a few flakes of snow next began to float m 
the atmosphere, and filled the army with dread gradually tho 
light of day declined, and a thick murky darkness overspread 
the firmament Tho wind rose and ero long blew with fright- 
ful violence, howling through tho forests, or sweeping ovei 
tho plams with resistless fniy the snow fell in thick and 
continued showers which soon covered the earth with an 
impenetrable clothing, confounding all objects together, and 
leai mg the army to wander in tho dark through an icy 
desert Great numbers of the soldiers, in struggling to get 
forward, fell into hollows or ditches which were concealed by 
tho treacherous surface, and perished miserably before tho 
eyes of their comrades , others were swallow ed up in tho 
moving hills, which, like the sands of the desert, preceded tho 
blast of death To fall was certain destruction tho severity 
of tho tempest speedily checked respiration, and the snow, 
accumulating round the suflerei, soon formed a little sepulchre 
foi his remains Tho road, and Iho fields m its vicinity, w ero 
rapidly strowed with theso melancholy eminences and tho suc- 
ceeding columns found tho surface rough and almost impassable 
from the multitude of these icy mounds that lay upon their 
louto 

Accustomed ns tho soldiers had been to death m its ordinary 
forms, there was something singularly nppnlling in the uni- 
formity of tho snowy wilderness which, liko a vast winding- 
sheot, seemed ready to envelop tho remains of tbo whole army 
Exhausted by fatigue, or piorccd by cold, they sank by thou- 
sands on tho road, casting a last look upon them comrades, 
and pronouncing with their dying breath the names of those 
most dear to thorn Clouds of ravens, liko tho birds which 
are only seen at sea when a shipwreck is at hand, issued from 
tho forests, and hovered ovei tho dying remains of the soldiers 
whilo troops of dogs, which had followed tho army from 
Moscow, driven to fury by suffering, howled in tho rear, and 
often fell upon their victims before life w is extinct The only 
objects that rose above the snow were the tall pines, whoso 
gigantic stems and funereal foliage cast a darkei horror over 
the scene, and seemed destined to mark the graie of the army 
amidst the deathlike uniformity of the wilderness 

The aveight of their arms soon became intolerable to the 
least robust of the soldiers their fingers frequently dropped 
oft while holding them muskets, and the useless load was 
thrown aside in tho struggle for the maintenance of life 
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Amidst the general ruin, multitudes left their ranks, and Ten- 
dered on the flanks m rear of the army, where they wire 
speedily massacred by the peasants, or made prisoners by tlm 
Cossacks But the troops now felt the consequences of thur 
former licentiousness the whole country, to the breadth of 
seven ox eight leagues on eithei side of tho great road, had 
been laid waste during the advance of the amiy, and tho 
exhausted soldiers were now unable to reach the limits of their 
iormer devastation By a degree of lecklcss violence, nlso. of 
winch it is difficult to form a conception, the first columns 
of the army destroyed, along the whole lino of tho retreat, 
the few remaining bouses winch bad survived the march m 
summer and the rearguard, in conseqnenco, suffered ns much 
from the madness of then comrades who preceded, ns the 
hostility of then enemies who follow ed them firo w as beforo 
them with its ashes, winter followed them with its horrors 
Tho hoises of tho cavalry and artillery, especially thoso which 
came from France and Germany, suffered d read full \ from tho 
seventy of tho cold, which tho entire w ant of prov lsions ren 
deied them unable to bear In less than a week nftoi it com- 
menced, thuty thousand had perished Caissons and cannon 
weie abandoned at every step tho ascent from a stream, or fhe 
fall of a bridge, occasioned tho abandonment of whole trams of 
artillery Famished groups throw themi-oh es upon tho th id 
bodies of the horses to satisfr the cm mugs of nature , and >n 
many instances, oven the lepugnanco of our nature At human 
flesh was overcome by tbo pangs of protracted hunger 

j^ight camo, but with it no diminution of the suffering- ct 
tho soldiers Amidst tho howling w ildenioss, tho w e wen 
sought m vam foi tho shelter of a rock, the cover of a fnen'Uy 
habitation, or the warmth of a firo tho stems of the mw, 
charged with snow and hnidened by frost, long res! -1^1 tho 
flames lighted by tho troops , and when, by great f 'Wticn--, 
tho firo was kindled, crowds of starving men pnjnrc.1 ft 
miserable meal of ryo, mivcd with snow -water and bon flwb 
Sleep soon closed their eyelids, and for sixteen long bourn tin 
darkness was illuminated by tbo light of tlm bmnnes j » 
numbers never aw okc f.om their dumber* , and on ti n 
mg day, tho sites of tho mqht fire, were walked by «rrl<* ' 
clout bodies, with their feet still resting on tho extinguish 1 

I>1,C l7pon tho great liody of tho men tho eontmmncr o ' lb™ 
horrors produced the usn d nwulK of reckleome^M, in 1 ’ 

nation, And despan Tim French sobl.rn., more m »pUj * 
than nn> other- of warm imprr«ions rurh preaved tb ft » 
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extent of their danger, and became desperate from tho accu- 
mulation of perils from which they could peiceive no possibility 
of escaping Every thing seemed allowable when there was 
no other mode of preserving life , the mon toro off the cloaks 
from their comrades who had sunk down, to warm their own 
shivering limbs Those who first got lound the fires at night, 
sternly repelled the succeeding crowds who strove to share in 
tho warmth, and saw them with indiffoience sink down and 
die in the frigid outer circle In the general ruin the sympa- 
thies and generous feelings of our nature v, ere for tho most 
part extinguished the strong instinct of self-preservation con- 
centrated, in these terrible moments, every one’s energies on Ins 
own safety, and the catastrophes of others were unheeded, 
when all anticipated simdar disasters foi themselves Some, 
however, of a farmer character, resisted the contagion, and pre- 
served, even in the wreck of nature, the gaiety and serenity 
of-indomitablo minds 

In the midst of these unparalleled horrors, tho rapid disor- 
ganisation of tho army seemed the prelude to its entire de- 
struction The road, trodden down by such an innumerable 
multitude of feet, and rolled over by such a numbor of wheels, 
became as hard and shppeiy as ice itself In that rigorous 
latitude, where this state of things annually returns, and 
continues fivo months, tho norses of tho Russians are all rough- 
shod, the waggons are placed upon sledges, and tho light cannon 
aro put on carnages mounted on tho samo vehicles Rut no 
precautions of this description had been thought of m tho 
French army none of the horses were frosted, noi were any 
means provided for doing so , and numbers of tho unhappy 
animals, shpping and falling on tboir knees at evciy step, 
became exhausted with fatiguo, and sank down on the ico to 
rise no more The want of forage 01 provisions at the samo 
time weakened those which kept then feet, to such a degieo 
that they became unable to insist tho effect of tbo night 
bivouacs it v, as this, and not tbo cold, v Inch proved fatal 
to the horses , foi, if well fed, a horse can withstand tho sever- 
est cold as well as tbo strongest man Tbo few regiments 
which bad hitherto succeeded m preserving a few animals, by 
means of pasture picked up m tbo fields on tbo roadside, now 
found them at once destroyed by the snow covering the ground 
for magazmes, 01 distiibutions of rations, theie wero none, 
either for men or horses, from Moscow to Smolensko, a distanco 
of two hundred miles. 

It was tbo incessant fatigue and want of provisions, more 
even than the cold, which at tins penod of tbo retreat, and 
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PienchamT gr nl!^ h0le COnt f uanC0 > P roVed to the 
Jueneu army The troops, marching without intermission and 

1 r ieceivm S any distribution of rations, soon found them- 
selves a prey to the horrors of famine, and were reduced as 
them sole means of subsistence, to the flesh of the numerous 

oneTf **?? ? d °™ j* the Wa ^ de The JKttS 

it W T re , tched ammals feIJ > a famished gioup fell upon 

almost oi ? ie “w am f§ them Tbe “W subsisted 
almost entirely, for weeks together, on this melancholy resource, 

and, much as Napoleon lamented the destruction of these 

animals, his condition, had they survived, would have been 

still worse, foi in that case all the men would have perished 

f ut these disastrous circumstances, and, above all, the evident 

hopelessness of their situation, from the knowledge that there 

were no magazines on the line of retreat over a space of five 

hundred miles, except at Smolensko and Minsk, produced the 

most depressing effect upon the mind of the soldiers Despair 

and recklessness made them desert then standards in crowds , 

before they reached Smolensko, the army generally had lost all 

appearance of a regular array, and presented a hideous mass of 

stragglers, clothed m fui -cloaks and other finery, which they 

had plundered from Moscow, or reft from their dead comrades, 

who had penshed on the road 

No one could credit who had not witnessed it, the general 
hardness of heart which prevailed The strongest bonds of 
glatitude, the oldest ties of friendship, were snapped asunder 
Self-preservation became the universal object The dying 
closed then eyes with curses and imprecations on their bps, 
the living passed unheeding by The few prisoners taken at 
Malo- J aroslawitz and Wiasma were shot without meicy when 
they could march no more In the midst of the general dis 
tress, the maishals, generals, and higher administrators, who 
had taken the precaution to bring provisions for themselves 
and their horses with them from Moscow, lived m comparative 
abundance , and the contrast this afforded to their own desti- 
tute condition, augmented the rage and indignation of the 
soldiers They broke out into as vehement and impassioned 
complaints against, as they had formerly bieathed adulation 
towaids, Napoleon his ambition, his obstinacy, his pude, v ero 
in every mouth, he had penetrated to Moscow, contrary to all 
the rules of art , he had ruined himself, and them all with him 
The Emperor himself marched on foot, grave, but calm and 
collected , Ins appearance was that of a great mind contending 
with adversity — History of Em opc 
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mLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

BOHN IN CAXOTTTA, 3811, DEED J8C3 

A nouiist and satirist. His best-knovm novels aro Vanity Fair, published 
In lfrtC-‘18, and Fendenmt, 1819-60 

The Family of King George III 

Tire queen’s diameter is represented m Burney at fall 
length She was a sensible, most decorous woman, a very 
grand Indy on state occasions, simple enough in ordinary life, 
well load as times went, and giving shrewd opinions about 
books, stingy, but not unjust not generally unkind to her 
dependants, but invincible m her notions of etiquette, and 
quite angry if her people suffered ill-health m her service 
She gave Miss Burney a shabby pittance, and led the poor 
young woman a life which well-nigh lolled hei She nevei 
thought but that slio was doing Burney the greatest favoui, in 
taking her from freedom, fame, and competence, and lolling 
lior off with languor in that dreary Court It was not dreary 
to her Had she been servant instead of mistress, her spirit 
would never havo broken down she never would have put a 
pm out of place, or been a moment from her duty She was 
not weak, and she could not pardon those who were She was 
perfectly correct in life, and she hated poor sinners with a 
mncoui such as virtue sometimes has Sho must have had 
awful pm ate trials of her own not merely with her children, 
but vi tli her husband, m those long days about which nobody 
will o\ er know anything now , when he was not quite insano , 
when lus incessant tongue was babbling folly, rage, persecution , 
and sho bad to smile and be respectful and attentive under 
ibis intolerable ennui Tko queen bore all her duties stoutly, 
ns sho expected others to bear them At a State christening, 
tho lady ulio held the infant was tired and looked unwell, and 
the Princess of "Wales asked permission foi her to sit down 
‘ Lot her stand,’ said tho queen, flicking the snuff off hei 
sleeve She would havo stood, the resolute old woman, if she 
had had to hold the chdd toll his beard was grown * I am 
seventy years of age,’ tho queen said, facing a mob of ruffians 
who stepped her sedan ‘I have been fifty years queen of 
England, and I never was insulted before.’ Fearless, rigid, 
unforgiving little queen 1 I don’t wonder that ber sons revolted 
from her 
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Of all tbe figures in that large family group which sunounda 
George and his queen, the prettiest, I think, is the father’s 
darling, the Princess Amelia, pathetic for her beauty, her 
sweetness, her early death, and for the extreme passionate 
tenderness with which her fathei loved hei This was his 
favourite amongst all the children of his sons, he loved the 
Duke of York best Burney tells a sad story of the poor old 
man at "Weymouth, and how eager he was to have this darling 
son with him The king’s house was not big enough to hold 
the prince , and his fathei had a portable house erected close 
to Ins own, and at huge pains, so that his dear Fzedenck should 
be neai lnm He clung on his arm all the time of his visit 
talked to no one else, had talked of no one else foi some 
time before The ponce, so long expected, stayed but a smglo 
night He had business in London the next day, he said 
The dulness of the old king’s Court stupefied York and the 
other big sons of George HE They scared equemes and ladies, 
frightened the modest little circle, with their coarse spmts and 
loud talk. Of little comfort, indeed, were the king’s sons to 


the king 

But the pretty Amelia was his darling, and the little 
maiden, piatthng and smiling in the fond arms of that old 
fathei , is a sweet image to look on There is a family picture 
m Burney, which a man must he very hard-heaitcd not to 
like She describes an after-dinner walk of the royal family 
at Windsor —‘It was really a mighty pretty procession, sbo 
says ‘ The little princess, just turned of three years old m 
a robecoat coveied with fine muslin, a dressed close cap, wlnto 
gloves, and fan, walked on alone and first, highly delighted 
^ith the parade, and turning fiom side to side to Bee every- 
body as she passed , for all the terracers stand up against the 
walls, to make a clear passage for the royal family the moment 
they come m sight Then followed the king and queen, w> 
less delighted with the joy of their little darling The Ban- 
cess Royal leaning on Lady Elizabeth Wnldegrave, the Princess 
Augusta holding by tbe Duchess of Ancaster, the Princess 
Elizabeth led by Lady Clmlotte Berta, followed Office ben 
takes piece of rani,’ says Burney, -to esplnm bow it wea 
that Lady E Waldegrave, as lady of tbe bedchamber, walked 
StaS-V Sneiil Bode, end the Buko of 
and Major Pnce as equeny, brought up the rear of the 
cession ’ One sees it, tbe band playing ; its old music, tbe sun 
shining on tbe happy, loyal crowd, and lighting tbe ^cient 
battlements, tbe neb elms and purple l^cap° ^ ! mgh 
greensward , tbe royal stondaid drooping from tbe great to^cr 
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j onder , Q3 old George passes, followed by bis race, preceded by 
the charming infant, who caresses tbo crowd with her innocent 
smiles 

‘ On sight of Mrs Dclany, the king instantly stopped to 
speak to her , the qncen, of course, and the httlo pnneess, and 
all tbo rest stood still The}’ talked a good while with the 
sweet old lady, daring which time the king once or twice ad- 
dressed himself to mo I caught tbo queen’s eye, and saw in it 
a hltlo surprise, but by no means any displeasure, to seo mo of 
the part}' The littlo pnneess wont up to Sirs Del any, of 
w bom she is very fond, and bolmved like a httlo angel to her 
She then, with a look of rnquiiy and recollection, came behind 
Mrs Delany to look at me “I am afraid,” said X, in a 
whisper, and stooping down, “ your Bo} al Highness does not 
remember mol ” Her answer was an arch httlo smile, and a 
nearer approach, with her lips ponted out to loss me ’ 

Tho princess wrote verses herself, and there are somo pretty 
plamtivo linos attributed to her, which aro more touching than 
bcltei poolry — 

Unthinking, idle, wild, and voting, 

I laughed, and dnneed, and talked, and sung 
And, proud of health, of freedom lain, 

Dreamed not of eorrovr, care, or pain , 

Concluding, in those hours of glee. 

That all tho world was mndo for me. 

But when tho hour of trial came, 

If hen slokness shook this trembling frame, 

When folh ’s ga\ pursuits wero o’er, 

And I could sing and dance no more, 

It then occurr’d, how sad 'twould ho 
Wore this u orhl onlr mndo for me. 


Tho poor soul quitted it — and ero yet she was dead tho 
agonised father was m such a state that tho ofheers round 
about lnm w cro obliged to set watchers over lnm , and from 
November 1810, George ill ceased to reign. All the world 
knows tho story of his malady all history presents no sadder 
figure than that of tho old man, blind and deprived of reason, 
wandering through tho rooms of his palace, addressing lmagi- 
narj parliaments, renowing fancied troops, holding ghostly 
courts I havo seen his picture ns it was taken at this time, 
hanging in tho apartment of his daughter, tho Landgravine 
of Hesso Hoinhourg — amidst books and AVindsor furniture, 
and a hundred fond reminiscences of her English homo. Tho 
poor old father js represented m a purple gown, hie snowy 

r e 
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beard falling over his breast — the star of lus famous Older 
still idly shining on it He was not only sightless he became 
uttei ly deaf All light, all reason, all sound of human voices, 
all the pleasures of this world of God, were taken from him 
Some slight lucid moments he had, m one of which, the 
queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and found lnm 
singing a hymn, and accompanying himself at the harpsichord 
When he had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for 
her, and then for his family, and then for the nation, con- 
cluding with a prayer for himself, that it might please God to 
avert his heavy calamity from him, but if not, to give him 
resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, and Ins reason 
again fled 

What preacher need moralise on this story? what words 
save the simplest aie requisite to tell it ? It is too terrible for 
tears The thought of such a misery smites me down in sub- 
mission before the Euler of longs and men, the Monarch 
Supremo over empires and republics, the inscrutable Dispenser 
of life, death, happmess, victory £ 0 brothers/ I said to those 
who heard me first in Amenea — c O brothers) speaking the 
same dear mother tongue — 0 comrades ! enemies no more, let 
us take a mournful hand togethei as we stand by this royal 
corpse, and call a truce to battle ! Low he lies to whom the 
proudest used to kneel once, and who was cast lower than the 
poorest dead, whom millions prayed for m vam Driven off 
his throne , buffeted by rude hands , with his children in revolt , 
the darbng of lus old age killed before him untimely, our Lear 
hangs over her breathless bps and ones, “ Cordelia, Cordelia, . 
stay a little 1 ” 

Vex not lus ghost — oh I let him pass— ho hates him 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer ' 


Hush, Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn grave 1 Sound, 
trumpets, a mournful march Dali, dark curtain, upon lus 
pageant, his pnde, his gnef, his awful tragedy. —The four 
Georges 


Goldsmith’s Style and Character 

In some charming lines of Wronger, one may fancy ' de- 
scribed the career, the sufferings, the genius, the , gentle nature 
of Goldsmith, and the esteem in which we hold him 
of the millions whom he has amused, does not love ton 
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To bo tbe most beloved of English miters, what a title that is 
for a man 1 * A mid youth, wayward but full of tenderness 
and affection, quits the country village where his boyhood has 
been passed m happy musing, in idle shelter, m fond longing 
to see the great woild out of doors, and achieve fame and 
fortune — and after years of dire struggle, and neglect and 
poverty, his heart turning back as fondly to his native place 
ns it had longed eagerly for change when sheltered there, he 
writes a book and a poem, full of the recollections and feelings 
of home — he paints the friends and scenes of his youth, and 
peoples Auburn and Wakefield with remembrances of Lissoy. 
Wander he must, but he carries away a home-relic with him, 
and dies with it on his breast His nature is truant , in repose 
it longs for change ns on the journey it looks back for friends 
and quiet Ho passes to-day in building an air castle for 
to-morrow, or in writing yesterday’s elegy , and he would fly 
away this hour, but that a cage and necessity keep him. 
What is the charm of his verse, of his style, and humour ? 
his sweet regrets, his delicate compassion, his soft smile, his 
tremulous sympathy, the weakness which ho owns? Your 
love for him is half pity You come hot and tired from the 
day’s battle, and this sweet minstrel sings to you, Who 
could harm the land vagrant harpei ? Whom did he over 
hurt? He carries no weapon — save the harp on which he 
plays to you , and with which he delights great and humble, 
young and old, the captains m the tents, or the soldiers round 
the fire, or the women and children m the villages, at whose 
porches he stops and sings his simple songs of love and beauty. 
With that sweet story of * The Yicar of Wakefield,’ ho has 
found entry into every castle and every hamlet Hot one of 
us, howover busy or hard, but once or twice in our lives has 
passed an evening with him, and undergone the charm of his 
delightful music. — English Humorists of the Eighteenth 
Century 

* ‘Ho was a friend to virtue, and in Jus most playful pages never forgets 
what is due to it. A gentleness, delicacy , and purity of fooling distinguishes 
whatev cr ho wrote, and bears a correspondence to the generosity of a disposition 
tv Inch know no bounds bnt bis last guinea. 

‘The admimblo ease and grace of the narrntivo, ns well as the pleasing 
truth with which the principal characters are designed, make “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield” one of the most delicious morsels of fictitious composition onwhich 
tho human mind was ever employ ed 

‘ Wcread “The Vicar of Wakefield” In youth and in age — we return 

to it again and again, and bless tho memorr of an author who contnves so 
well to reconcile ns to human nature ’ — Sin Walter Scott 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 

BORN 1812, DILD 1870 

Chief!) famous ns n noielist lie wrote Pickwicl in 1837. David Copncrfidd 
In 1830, and mnn) others J 

The Story of Joan of Arc. 

In a remote village among some wild Mis in the province 
of Lorraine, tlioro lived a countryman whose name was 
Jacques d’Arc Ho lmd a daughter, Joan of Arc, who was 
at this tuuoinhcr twentieth year She had been a solitary 
tnrl from lici childhood , she had often tended sheep and cattle 
for whole days w hero no human figure was Been or human 
\oico heald, and sho had often knelt, foi hours together, in the 
gloomy empty little village chapel, looking up at the altar, and' 
at tho dim lamp bui mng liofore it, until she fancied that she 
saw shadowy figures standing there, and even that sho heard 
them spealc to her Tho people in that part of France were 
very ignorant and superstitious, and they had many ghostly 
talcs to tell about what they dreamed, and what they saw 
among tho lonely lulls when the clouds and the musts Were 
resting on them So, they easily believed that Joan saw 
strange sights, and they whispered among themselves that 
angels and spuits talked to her 

At last, Joan told hoi father that sho had one day been 
surprised by a great uueaithly light, and had afterwards 
heard a solomn i oice, which said it was Saint Michael's voice, 
tolling her that sho was to go and help the Dauphin Soon 
after this (sho said), Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret had 
appeared to hoi, with spaikling crowns upon their heads, and 
had encouraged her to bo Mituous and resolute These visions 
had returned sometimes , but tho Voices very often, and the 
Voices always said, ‘Joan, thou nit appointed by Heaven to 
go and help the Dauphin ! ’ She almost always heard them 
while the chapel bells wero linging 

There is no doubt, now, that Joan believed she saw and 
lieaid these things It is very well knowm that such delusions 
are a disease which is not by any means uncommon It is 
probable enough that there wero figures of Samt Michael, and 
Saint Cathermo, and Samt Margaret, in the little chapel 
(wbeie they would he very likely to have shining crowns upon 
their heads), and that they first gave Joan the idea of those 
three porsonages She had long been a moping, fanciful girl, 
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and, though aho was a very good gir], I dare say she was a 
little vain, and wishful for notoriety 

Her father, something wiser than his neighbours, said, ‘ I 
tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy Thou hadst bettei have a kind 
husband to take care of thee, girl, and j mi k to employ tlry^ 
jTimd ! ’ But Joan told him in reply, that she had taken a 
vow never to havo a husband, and that sko must go ns Heaven 
directed her, to help tho Dauphin 

ltd happene d, tm fo rtnnatel yJibr-heE-fo.thcils-parsiia3 ion3. and 
mos t unfortunately for tho pool girl, too, that a part y of the 
Dauphin’s enemies 'fbu59~tlieii~w'i^~ into ~ the village -whilo 
Joan's "disorder wni^t this pomt, jmcL-bumt-tho chapelpand 
droanOlitHlio "Inhabitants The cruelties she sav committed 
touched Jbah's"lieaH and" made her worse Sho said that the 
Voices and the figures weio nov> continually with her, that 
they told her sho was the girl who, according to an old 
prophecy, was to deliver France , that sho must go and help 
tho Dauplim, and must remain with him until he should bo 
crowned at Ithoims and that she must travel a long way to 
a certain lord named Baudmcourt, who could and would bring 
Her into tho Dauphin’s presence 

As hoi father still said, ‘ I tell thee, Joan, it is thy fancy,’ 
sho set off to find out this loid, accompanied by an uncle, a 
poor villago wheelwright and eart-makei, who believod in tho 
reality of hei visions They travelled a long way and wont 
on and on, over a lough country, full of tho Duke of Burgundy’s 
men, and of all kinds of robbers and marauders, until they 
came to whoro this lord was 

When lus soi -rants told him that there was a poor peasant 
girl named Joan of Arc, accompanied by nobody hut an old 
village wheelwright and cart-maker, who wished to see him 
because sho was commanded to help tbo Dauphin and save 
France, Baudncourt burst out a-laughing, and bade them send 
tho gul away But ho soon heard so much about hei linger- 
ing in the town, and praying m the churches, and seeing 
visions, and doing harm to no one, that lie sent foi her, and 
questioned her As she said the same things after sho had 
been well sprinkled with holy watoi as she had said beforo 
the sprinkling, Baudncourt began to t hink there might be 
something m it At all events, he thought it worth while to 
send her on to the town of Chinon, where tho Dauphin was 
So he bought her a horse, and a sword, and gave her two 
squnes to conduct her As the Voices had told Joan that she 
was to weai a m a n’s dress, now she put one on, and girded 
her Bword to her side, and bound spurs to hei heels, and 
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mounted her horse and lode away with lier two squires As 
to ho.' uncle tho wheelwright, he stood staring at Ins niece m 
wondoi imtil sho was out of sight — as well he might — and then 
iv ent home again The best place, too 

Joan and hei two squires rode on and on, until they came 
to Clnnon, wheie sho was, aftei some doubt, admitted into the 
Dauphin’s presence Picking him out immediately from all 
his court, she told lnm that she came commanded by Heaven 
to subdue his enemies and conduct him to Ins coionation at 


Rlicims Sho also told him (or he pretended so afterwards to 
mako tho greater impression upon Ins soldiers) a number of 
Ins secrots known only to himself, and, furthermore, she said 
thero was an old, old sword in the cathedral of Saint Catherine 
at Fiorbois, maiked with five old crosses on the blade, which 
Saint Catherine had ordered her to wear 

How, nobody know anything about this old, old sword, hut 
whon tho cathedral came to bo examined — which was unmedi- 
nloly done — thero, sure enough, tho sword was found ! The 
Dauphin then required a number of grave priests and bishops 
to give lnm their opinion whethei tho girl derived her power 
fiom good spirits 01 from evil spirits , which they held pro- 
digiously long debates about, m the course of winch several 
learned men fell fast asleep and snoied loudly At last, when 
one graft old gentleman had said to J oan, ‘ What language do 
youi Voices speak?’ and when Joan had replied to the gruff 
old gentleman, ‘A pleasanter language than yours,’ they agreed 
that it was all correct, and that Joan of Arc was inspired from 
Heaven This wonderful circumstance put new heart into the 
Dauphin's soldiers when they heard of it, and dispirited the 
.English army, who took Joan for a witch 

So Joan mounted horse again, and again rode on and on, 
until she came to Orleans But she rode now, as never 
peasant girl had ndden yet She rode upon a white w-horse 
in a suit of ghtteiing armour, with the old, old sword from 
the cathedral, newly burnished, m her belt with a white g 
earned before her, upon which were a picture of God an 
woids Jesus Maria In this splendid state, at the > head .of 
great body of troops escorting provisions of aU kmds for the 
starving inhabitants of Orleans, she appeared before that 

^Xm^people on the walls beheld her, they cned out, 
< The Maid is come 1 The Maid of the Prophecy js come to 

Zd am «nd a--** ^ ww 

the head of their men, made the Branch so bold, and m 
English so fearful, that the English line of forts was soon 
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broken, the troops and pi ovisions were got into the town, and 
Oilcans was saved / 

Joan, hencefoitn called The Maid of Orleans, remained 
within the walls for a few days, and caused letters to be 
thrown over, ordering Lord Suffolk and Ins Englishmen to 
depart from before the town according to the will of Heaven 
As the English general very positively declined to behove that 
Joan knew anything about the will of Heaven (which did not 
mend the matter with Ins soldiers, foi they stupidly Baid if Blue 
were not inspired she was a witch, and it was of no use to 
fight against a witch), she mounted her white war-horse again, 
and ordered her white banner to advance 

The besiegers held the bridge, and some strong towers upon 
the bridge , and here the Maid of Orleans attacked them 
The fight was fourteen hours long , She planted a scaling- 
ladder with her own hands, and mounted a tower wall, but 
was struck by an English arrow in the neck, and fell into the 
trench She was earned away and the arrow was taken out, 
during which operation she screamed and cried with the pain, ns 
any other girl might have done , but presently she said that 
the Voices were speaking to her and soothing her to rest 
After a while, she got up, and was again foremost m the fight 
When the English who had seon her fall, and supposed hei to 
be dead, saw this, they wero troubled with the strangest fears , 
and some of them cned out that they behold St Michael on a 
white horse (probably Joan herself) fighting for the French 
They lost the bridge, and lost the towers, and next day sot 
their chain of forts on fire, and left the place 

But as Lord Suffolk lumsolf retired no farther than the 
town of Jargeau, which was only a few miles off, the Maid of 
Orleans besieged him there, and he was taken prisoner As 
the white banner scaled the wall, she was struck upon the 
head with a stone, and was again tumbled down into the ditch , 
but sho only cried all the more, as she lay there, ‘ On, on, my 
countrymen 1 And feai nothing, for the Lord hath delivered 
them into our hands ’ After this new success of the Maid’s, 
several other fortresses and places which had previously held 
out against the Dauphin were delivered up without a battle , 
and at Batay she defeated the lemamder of the English airny, 
and set up her victorious white bannei on a field where twelve 
hundred Englishmen lay dead , 

She now urged the Dauphin (who always kept out of the 
way when there was any fighting) to proceed to Rheims, os 
the first part of her mission was accomplished , and to 
complete the whole by being crowned there The Dauphin 
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was in no particulai hurry to do this, as Rhcims was a Jong 
way off, and the English and the I) nice of Burgundy were 
still strong in the country through which tho mad laj 
However, they set forth, with ten thousand men, and again 
the Maid of Orleans rode on and on, upon her white war-horse, 
and in her shining armour Whenever they came to a town 
which yielded readily, the soldiers behoved m her, but 
whenever they came to a town which gaie them any trouble, 
they began to murmur that she was an impostor The latter 
was particularly the case at Troyes, which finally yielded, 
however, through the persuasion of one Richard, a fmi of tho 
place Briar Richard was in the old doubt about the Maul of 
Oi leans, until bo had sprinkled hei well with holy water, and 
had also well spiinkled tho threshold of the gate by vlnch 
she came into the city Eroding that it made no change m 
her 01 the gate, he said, as the otbci grave old gontlemen had 
said, that it was all light, and became boi great ally 

So, at last, by dint of riding on and on, the Maid of Oileans, 
and the Dauphin, and the ten thousand sometimes believing 
and sometimes unliehevmg men, came to Rlieims And in the 
great cathedral of Bherms, the Dauphin actually was crowned 
Char 1 es the Seventh in a groat assembly of the people Then 
the Maid, who with her white bannei stood besido the King 
in that hour of bis triumph, kneeled down upon tho pavement 
at bis feet, and said, with tears, that what she bad been 
mspned to do was done, and that the only lecompenso sho 
asked for was, that she should now have leave to go back to 
her distant home, and her sturdily incredulous father, and nor 
first simple escort the village wheelwright and cart-maker 
But the King said * Ho ! ’ and made her and her family as nobio 
as a Kmg could, and settled upon her the income of a Count 
All ! happy had it been foi the Maid of Oi leans if eho lmd 
resumed her rustic dross that day, and had gouebomototho 
little chapel and the wild bills, and had forgotten all these 
things, and had been a good man’s wife, and had hoard no 
stranger voices than the voices of little clnldren 

It was not to be, and she continued helping the Kmg (she 
did a woild for him, m alliance with Enai Ricliaid), , and trj- 
mcr ^ improve the lives of the coarse soldiers, and leading 
a rehgious, an unselfish, and a modest life, herself beyond Uny 
doubt Still, many times she prayed the King to let her g 
borne , Jd once s he even toot off ter tagtt ermour end 
It up in a church, meaning never to wear it more But w 
King always won her back agam— while she was of any 
to him— and so she went on and on and on, to her doom 
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When the Duke of Bedford, who wajva ;very<role' man, 
began to bo active foi England, and, by* bn nglrigi tmywar hack 
into Eranco and by holding the Duke of BmEgrmdy to his 
faith, to distiess and disturb Clmles veiy much, Charles 
Bomcbmes asked tho Maid of Oilcans what the Voices said 


about it But tho Voices had become (very like ordinary 
voices m perplexed times) contradictory and confused, so that 
now they said one thing, and now said another, and the Maid 
lost credit every day Charles marched on Baris, which was 
opposed to him, and attacked tho suburb of Saint Honorc 
In this fight, hemg again struck down into tho ditch, sho was 
abandoned by the whole army She lay unaided among a 
heap of dead, and crawled out how she could Then some of 
her believers went ovei to an opposition Maid, Cathenno of 
La Rochelle, who said sho was inspired to tell whoie thoro 
wefo treasures of buried money — thongh she nevor did — and 
thon Joan accidentally broke the old, old sword, and others 
said that her power was biokon with it Einally, at tho siege 
of Compiigno, held by the Duke of Buignndy, where she did 
valiant service, sho was basely left alone m a retreat, thongh 
facing about aud fighting to tho last, and an nicher pulled her 
oil her horse I 

0 the uproar that w as made, and_ the thanksgivings that 
wore sung, about the capture of this one poor country girl 1 
0 tho way m which sho was demanded to ho tried foi sorcery 
and heresy, and anything else you like, by the Inquisitoi- 
Goneral of Erange, and by this great man, and by that great 
man, until it is weaiisome to think of ! Sho was bought at ln=t 
by the Bishop of Beauvais foi ten thousand francs, and was 
shut up m her narrow prison plain Joan of Arc again, and- 
Maid of Orloans no more 


I should novor have done if I were to toll you how they 
had Joan out to examine her, and cross examine hor, and 
rc examine her, and worry her into saying anything and 
oi erj thing , and lion all sorts of scholars and doctors bestowed 
then utmost tediousness upon her Sixteen fames she was 
brought out and shut up again, and worried, and entrapped, 
and argued with, until she was haart-sick of the dreary busi- 
ness On tho last occasion of tins land sho was brought into 
a bunal-placo at Rouen, dismally decorated with a scaffold, 
and a stnho and faggots, and tho executioner, and a pulpit 
■with a funr therein, and an awful sermon ready It is very 
affecting to know that oven at that pass the pooi girl honoured 
tho mean vormin of a King, who had so used her for his 
purposes and so abandoned her, and that, while sho had been 
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regal dless of reproaches heaped upon herself, she spoke out 
coumgeously for him 1 

It was natural in one so young to hold to life To save her 
life, she signed a declaration prejiaied foi kei — signed it with 
a ci ogs, for she couldn't write — that all her visions and Voices 
had come horn the Devil "Upon her recanting the past, and 
piotestmg that she would nevei wear a man’s dress in future 
she m os condemned to imprisonment for life, * on the bread of 
sonow and the watei of affliction ’ 

But, on the Inead of sonow and the water of affliction, the 
visions and the Voices soon returned It was quite natural 
that they should do so, for that kind of disease is much 
aggravated by fasting, loneliness, and anxiety of mind It was 
not only got ont of Joan that she considered herself mspued 
again, hut, she was taken in a man’s dress, which had been 
left — to entrap her — m hei prison, and which she put on, m 
her sohtude , peihaps, in remembrance of her past glones , 
perhaps, because the imaginary Voices told her For this 
lelapso into the sorcery and heiesy and anything else you like, 
she was sentenced to be burnt to death And in the maikot- 
place of Rouen, m the hideous dress winch the monks hnd 
invented for such spectacles , with priests and bishops sitting 
m a gallery looking on, though some had the Christian grace 
to go away, unable to enduie the infamous scene , this shriek' 
ing gnl — last seen amidst the smoke and fire, holding a cincfflx 
between her hands , last heard calling npon Chnst — was burnt 
to ashes They throw her ashes into the liver Seme , but 
they will use against hei murderers on the last day 

From the moment of her capture, neither the Drench King 
nor one single man m all his court raised a fingei to save hei 
It is no defence of them that they may have never really 
believed m her, 01 that they may have won her victories by 
their skill and biaveiy The more they pretended to beheie 
m her, the more they had caused her to believe m herself , and 
she hod. ever been true to them, evei brave, ever nobly 
devoted But it is no wonder that they, who were in all things 
false to themselves, false to one another, false to then country, 
false to Heaven, and false to Earth, should be monsters ot 
ingratitude and treachery to a helpless peasant girl 

In the picturesque old town of Rouen, where weeds and 
grass grow Iiigh on the cathedral towers, and the vcner&b o 
Norman streets are stall warm in the blessed sunlight, though 
the monkish fires that once gleamed kombly upon them have 
long grown cold, theie is o statue of Joan of Arc, m the scene 
of her last agony, the square to which she has given its present 
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name I know some statues of modern times — even m tlie 
World’s metropolis, I think — which commemorate less con- 
stancy, less earnestness," smaller claims upon the world’s 
attention, and much .greater impostor’s — A Child's History of 
England, 


S SMILES 

A WYING WIUTETl. 

Sdf-hdp — Kahonal and Individual 

‘Heaven helps those who help themsolves’ is a well-tnod 
maxim, embodying in a small compass the results of vast 
human experience The spirit of self-help is the root of all 
genuine growth in the individual , and, exhibited in the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true Source of national vigour and 
strength Help from without is often enfeebling in its effects, 
but help from witlun invanably invigorates Whatever is 
dono for men or classes, to a certain extent takes away the 
stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves , and where men 
are subjected to over-guidance and over-government, the in- 
evitable tendency is to render them comparatively helpless 
Even the best institutions can give a man no active help 
Perhaps the most thoy can do is, to leave him free to develop 
himself and improve his individual condition But in all 
times men have been prone to believe that their happiness and 
well-being were to be secured by means of institutions rathei 
than by their own conduct Hence the value of legislation, ns 
an agent m human advancement, has usually been much ovei- 
estimated To constitut e the millionth part of a Legislature, 
by voting foi one oi two men once in three o relive years, 
however conscientiously this duty may be perfoimed, can 
exercise but little active influence upon any man’s life and 
character Moreover, it is every day becoming more clearly 
understood/ that the function of Government is negative and 
restrictive, ^rather than positive and active : being resolvable 
principally into protection — protection of/ life, liberty, and 
property Laws, wisely administered, will secure men in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of their labour, whethei of mind or 
body, at a comparatively small personal sacrifice , but no laws, 
however stringent, can make tho idle industrious, the thriftless 
provident, or the drunken sober Such reforms can only bo 
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effected by menus of individual action, economy, and self-d enial , 
by better habits, ritlier than by greater rights ) 

The Go vernment -of- a nation -itself- is usually found to be 
but the reflex of the_ individuals composing it) The Govern- 
ment “that is ahead of the people mil inevitably Qjgjlragged 
down to their level, as the Government that is behind them 
will m the long run be dragged up / In the older of nature 
tho collective character of a nation will as surely find “lET 
befitting results in its law and government, as water finds its 
own levol The noble people will be nobly ruled, and the 
ignoiant and corrupt ignobly Indeed, all experience serves 
to piove that the woith and strength of a State depend far less 
upon the form of its institutions than upon the character of its 
men For the nation is only an aggregate of individual condi- 
tions , and civilisation itself is but a quest ion o f the personal 
impiovement of tbgniori, women, and children of whom society 
is composed 

National pi ogress is the sum of individual industry, energy, 
and uprightness, as national decay is of individual idleness, 
selfislmess, and race What we are accustomed to decry as 
great social evils, will, f or th e .most part, be found to be but 
the outgrowth of man’s own perverted Me, and though wo 
may endeavour to cut them down and extirpate them by 
means of Law, they will only^prmg.up agam with fresh 
luxuriance m some other foim, unless the conditions oi 
personal life and character are radically improved If this 
tow be conect, then it follows that the highest patriotism and 
philanthropy consist, not so much in altering laws and modifying 
institutions, as in helping and stimulating men to elevate and 
improve themselves by then own free and independent indivi- 
dual action ~ 

'“"It may be of comparatively little consequence how a man 
is governed from without, whilst everything depends upon 
bow bo governs himself from within The greatest slave is 
not be who is ruled by a despot, gieatj^h Jhat_ejpLhV 
but be who is the tin all of Ins own moral ignonmce selfis 
ness, and vice Nations who are thus enslaved at heart 
cannot be freed by any mere changes of masters oi 
institutions, and' so long as the fatal delusion 
liberty solely depends Upon and consists m gover^ient, 
long will such changes, no matter at what cost they may 
effected, have as little practical and lasting r^ult as 
shifting of the figures m a phantasmagoria The solid 
turns of liberty must lest upon individual “ j 

is also the only siue guaranteo for social secmitv and mU 
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progress John Stuart Mill truly observes tJiat ‘ even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists 
undei it , and whatevei crushes individuality is despotism, by 
whatever name it ho called ’ 

Old fallacies as to human progress are constantly turning 
up Some call Jor Ciesftrs, others for Nationalities, and others 
for Acts of Parliament We are to wait for Caesars, and when 
they are found, ‘"happy the people who recognise and follow 
them ’ Tins doctrine shortly means, everything/or the people, 
nothing by them, — a doo trine which, if taken as a guide, must, 
by destroying the free conscience of a community, speedily pre- 
pare the way foi any form of despotism Cresansm is human 
idolatry in its uorst foim — a worship of mere poY/er, as degrad- 
ing m its effects as the worship of mere wealth would he A 
far healthier doctrine to inculcate among the nations would he 
that of Self-help , and so soon as it is thoroughly understood 
and earned into action, Cresansm will be no more TheJwo 
pnnciples_are directly antagonistic , pud what "Victor Hugo said 
of the Pen and the Swoid, alike applies to them, ‘ Corn tuera 
_cela7 liU ihaQ, 

The power of Nationalities and Acts of Parliament is 
also a prevalent superstition What William Dargan, ono of 
Ireland's truest patnots, said at the closing of the first Dublin 
Industnal Exhibition, may well be quoted now ‘To toll 
tbo truth,’ lie said, ‘I never beard the word mdopendenco 
montionod, that my own country and my own follow-towns- 
men did not occiu to my mind I have heard a great deal 
about the independence that we were to got from this, that, 
and the other place , and of the great expectations we were to 
have from persons from othei countries coming amongst us 
Whilst I value, as much ns any man, the great advantages 
that must result to us from that intercourse, I have always 
been deeply impressed with tbo feelmg that our industrial 
independence is dependent upon ourselves I believe that 
with simple industry and Careful exactness m tho utilisation 
of our onorgie3, we never had a fairer chance nor a brighter 
prospect than the present We have made a step, hut per- 
severance is tho great agent of success , and if wo but go on 
zealously, I believe m my conscience that in a short period 
we shall arnvo at a position of equal comfort, of equal 
happiness, and of equal independence, with that of any other 
people ’ - 

All nations liavo been made what they are by the thinking 
and tbo working of many generations of men Patient ahd 
porsei enng labourers m aU ranks and conditions of life, culti- 
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v/itors of tho soil nnd explorers of tlio mine, inventors and dis- 
covers, manufacturers, mechanics and artisans, poets, philo- 
sophers, and politicians, all have contributed towards the grand 
lesult, one generation building upon another’s labours, add 
cairyiug them forward to still higher stages This constant 
succession of noble woikors — the artisans of civilisation— has 
soned to create order out of chaos, in industry, science, and 
art, and the living race 1ms thus, in the course of nature, be- 
como tho mhontoi of tlie ncli estate provided by the still and 
industiy of our foi efuthors, winch is placed m our bonds to cul- 
tivate, and to hand down, not only unimpaired, but improved, 
to om successors 

Tho spirit of self-help, as exhibited in the energetic action 
of individuals, hns m all times been a marked feature in tho 
English character, and furnishes the true measure of our 
power ns a nation Eisrag above tho heads of the mass, there 
vero always to bo found a senes of individuals distinguished 
beyoud others, who commanded the public homage But our 
piogress has also boon owing to multitudes of smaller and less 
known men Though only the generals’ names may bo re- 
membered in tho history of any great campaign, it has been 
in a great measure through tho individual valour and heroism 
of tho pnvntes that victories havo been won And life, too, 
is ‘n soldiei's bnttlo/ — men in the ranks having m all times 
been amongst the greatest of workers Many are the lives of 
men unwritten, which have nevertheless as powerfully influ- 
enced civilisation and progress as the more fortunate Great 
whose names aro recorded in biography Even the humblest 
person, who sets before lus fellows an example of industry, 
sobriety , and upright honesty of purpose m life, has a present 
as well ns a futiue influence upon tho well-being of his 
country , foi Ins life and character pass unconsciously into th e 
l ives nf others, and propagate gooa ?xamnlolbi alUun aJn 


Daily experience shows that it is energetic individualism 
which produces the most powerful effects upon the life and 
action of others, and really constitutes the best practical 
education Schools, academies, and colleges give but tlio 
merest beg innin gs of culture m comparison with it Ear more 
inffuentm? is the life-education daily given in our homes, in 
the streets, behind counters, m workshops, at the loom and 
tho plough, in counting-houses and manufactories, and m the 
busy haunts of men This is that finis h ing instruction as 
members of society, which Schiller designated ‘ the education 
of the human race/ consisting in action, conduct, self-culture, 
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pelf- control, all that tends to discipline a man truly, and fit 
him for the proper performance of the duties and business of 
life, — a kind of education not to bo learnt from boobs, or 
acquired by an y amount of mere literary training With his 
usual weight of words, Bacon observes, that ‘ Studies teach 
not their own use , but that is a wisdom without them, and 
above them, won by observation , ’ a remark that holds true 
of actual life, as well as of the cultivation of the intellect itself 
Por all experience serves to illustrate and enforce the lesson, 
that a man perfects himself by work more than by reading, — 
tha t it is life rather than literature, action rather than study, 
and character rather than biography, which tend perpetually 
to renovate mankind. 

Biographies of great, but especially of good men, are never- 
theless most instructive and useful, as helps, guides, and 
incentives to others Some of the best are almost equivalent 
to gospels — teaching high living, high thinking, and energetic 
action for then own and the woild’s good The valuable 
examples which they furnish of the power of Belf-help, of 
patient purpose, resolute working, and steadfast integrity, 
issuing in the formation of truly noble and manly charactei, 
exhibit in language not to he misunderstood what it is in the 
power of each to accomplish for himself, and eloquently illus- 
trate the efficacy of self-respect and self-reliance in enabling 
men of oven the humblest ran to work out for themselves au 
honourable competency and a solid reputation 

Great men of science, literature, and art — apostles of gicat 
thoughts and lords of the great heart — have belonged to no 
exclusive class nor rank in life They have come alike from 
colleges, workshops, and farmhouses, from the huts of poor 
men and the mansions of the nch Some of God’s greatest 
apostles have come from ‘the ranks’ The poorest have 
sometimes taken the highest places, nor have difficulties 
apparently the most insuperable proved obstacles m their way 
Those very difficulties, in many instances, would even seem to 
have been tbeir best helpers, by evoking their powers of 
labour and endurance, and stimulating into life faculties which 
might otherwise have lam dormant The instances of obstacles 
thus surmounted, and of triumphs thus achieved, are indeed 
so numerous, ns almost to pistafy the proverb that ‘ with Will 
one can do anything ’ Take, for instance, the remarkable 
fact, that from the barber’s shop came Jeremy Taylor, the 
most poetical of divines , Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor 
of the spinning-jenny and founder of the cotton manufacture , 
Loid Tenterjen, one of the most distinguished of Lord 

Q 
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Chief Justices , and Turner, the greatest among landscape 
pamteis 

Ho one knows to a certainty what Shakspeaie was, but it 
is unquestionable that ho sprang torn a humble rank His 
father was a butcher and graziei , and ShakSpcaro himself is 
supposed to have been in early life a woolcombei , whilst 
others aver that he was an usher in a school, and afterwards a 
scnvenei’s clerk He 'truly seems to have been ‘ not one, 
but all mankind's epitome ’ For such is the accuracy of Ins 
sea-phrases, that a naval wntcr alleges that he must havo been 
a sailor, whilst a clergyman infers, fiom internal evidonco m 
his writings, that ho was probably a parson’s clerk, and a 
distinguished judge of horse-flesh insists tlrnt ho must have 
been a horse-dealer Shakspeare was certainly an actor, and 
in the course of Ins life ‘ played many parts,’ gathering Ins 
wonderful stores of knowledge from a wide field of experience 
and observation In any event, he must hat o been a closo 
student and a hard woikei , and to this day his writings 
continue to exeicise a poweiful influence on the formation of 
English character — Self help 


Sir Charles Napier. 

Sir Charles Hamer was nnothei Indian loader of extra* 
oidmary courage and deteiminatxon He onco said of tbo diffi- 
culties with which he was surrounded m ono of his campaigns, 
‘ They only make my feet go deeper into the ground 
battle of Meeanee was one of the most extraoidinary ion 
history With 2,000 men, of whom only 400 wore European, 
he encountered in army of 35,000 hardy and we l = c 
Eeloochees It was an act, apparently, of tho most tlnrmg 
temerity hut the general had faith in himself and m his me 
|e chmged the Eelooch centre up a high bank which formed 
their rampart :n front, and for three mortal horns the baUlo 
raffed Each man of that small foice, mspned by tho chic , 
bllme for tho June a hero The Beloochees, though twang 
toTne were <Lven back, but with their faces to tho foo 
s this’ sort of pluck, tenacity, and detormmed pomovom 
vhxch wins soldiers’ battles, and, indeed, jmj W It 
ho one neck nearer that wins the race : and shows the bl cod , 
t is tho one march more that wans tho campaign, the f 
mnutes’ more persistent courage that wans the fig t T^n 
our force be less than another’s, you equal and outmost 
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your opponent if you continue it longei and concentrate it 
more The reply of the Spartan father, who said to his son, 
when complaining that Ins sw ord was too short, ‘ Add a step 
to it,’ is applicable to everything m life 

Napier took the right method of inspiring his men with 
his own heroic spirit He worked as hard as any private in 
the ranks ‘ The great art of commanding,’ he said, ‘ is to 
take a fan share of the w ork The man who leads an army 
cannot succeed unless Ins whole mind is thrown into his 
v oik The more trouble, the more labour must bo givon, 
the more danger, the more pluck must be shown, till all is 
overpowered ’ A young officei who accompanied lnm m his 
campaign in the Cutchee Hills, once said, ‘ When I see that 
old man incessantly on his horse, how can I be idle who am 
young and strong 1 I would go into a loaded cannon’s mouth 
if ho oidered me ’ Tins remark, when repeated to Napier, 
he said was ample rewoid for his toils The anecdote of his 
interview with the Indian juggler strikingly illustrates his 
cool courage as woll as his remaikable simplicity and honesty 
of character On one occasion, after the Indian battles, a 
famous juggler visited tlie camp and performed bis feats before 
tho General, his family, and staff Among other performances, 
this man cut in two with a stroke of his sword a limo or lemon 
placed in the hand of his assistant Napier thought there 
was some collusion bo tween the juggler and hiB retainer To 
dmdo by a sweep of tho sword on a man’s hand so small an 
object without touching tho flesh he behoved to be impossible, 
though a similar incident is related by Scott in his lomanco 
of tho * Talisman ’ To determine the point, tho General offered 
his own hand for tho oxpenment, and he stretched out his 
right arm Tho jugglrr looked attentively at tho hand, and 
said lie would not make the ti lal ‘I thought I would find 
you out 1 ’ exclaimed Napier ‘ But stop,’ added tho other, 

‘ let mo seo your loft hand ’ Tho loft hand was submitted, 
and tho man then said fhmly, ‘If you will hold your arm 
steady, I will perform the feat ’ ‘ But why the left hand 

and not tho right ? ’ ‘ Because tho right hand is hollow m 

tho centre, and thore is a risk of cutting ofl the thumb , tho 
left is high, and the dangor will be less ’ Napiei was staitled 
‘ I got tightened,’ ho said , * I saw it was ,nn actual feat of 
delicate swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as I 
did bofore my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly 
acknov ledgo I would have retired from the encounter How- 
cvci, I put tho limo on my hand, and held out my arm 
steadily , Tho juggler balanced himself, and, with a swift 

q 2 
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stroke, cut tlie lime m two pieces I felt the edge of the sword 
on my hand as if a cold thread had been drawn across it So 
much (he added) for the brave swordsmen of India, whom our 
fine fellows defeated at Meeanee ’ — Self-help 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

BOHN 1812 DIED 3890 


Characteristics of the Athenians. 

How at length I am drawing near the subject which I 
liavo undci taken to treat, though Athens is both in leagues 
and in continues a great way off England after all But first 
to recapitulate —a State or polity implies two things, Power 
on the one hand, Liberty on the other , a Rule and a Consti- 
tution Power, when freely developed, results m centraliza- 
tion , Liberty, an self-government The two principles are m 
antagonism from their very nature , so far forth as you have 
xulOj you Lave not liberty ; so far forth as you Lave liberty, 
you Lave not rule If a people gives up nothing at all, it 
remains a mere People, and does not use to be a State Ji 
it <uves up everything, it could not be worse off, though it 
gave up nothing Accordingly, it always must give up some- 
thing, it never can give up everything, and in eveiy case 
the problem to bo decided is, what is the most advisable com- 
promise, what pomt is the maximum of at once protection ana 

md< ThorepSitical institutions are the best which subtract as 
little as possible from a people’s natural independence m ; tbo 
price of their piotection The stronger you make the Ruler, 
So more he L do for you, fet the more he also do 
against you, the weaker you make him, the less ho^ 
against you, lut the less also be mn do for yon The M 
promieed to kill the Stag, hut he fairly owned that hem ^ 
be first allowed to mount the Horse Put a sword in^ 
Rulex’s bands, it is at his option to use or no rose W 
vnu reclaim it, and who is to use it for youl f 

States are free, they are feeble, if they but 

bigh-handed I am not speaking of a nation or a peopl^ 
of a State as such, and I say, the more a State secures 
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Itself of rule and centralization, the more it can do foi its 
subjects externally , and the moie it grants to them of liberty 
and self government, the less it can do against them intern- 
ally , and thus a despotic government is the best for war, and 
a popular government the best for peace 

• Now this may seem a paradox so far as this, — that I have 
said a State cannot be at once free and strong, whereas the 
combination of these advantages is the very boast which we 
make about our island m one of our national songs, which 
runs, — 

Bntanwn, rule the waves ! 

Britons never shall he slates 

I acknowledge the force of this authority, but I must 
recall the reader’s attention to the distinction which I have 
just been m akin g between a Nation and a State Bntains are 
tree, considered ns a State , they are strong, considered as a 
Nation , — and, as a good deal depends on this distinction, I 
will illustrate it, before I come to the consideration of our own 
country, by the instance of that ancient and famous people 
whose name I have prefixed to this portion of my inquny, — a 
people who, in most respects, are ab unlike us, ns beauty is 
unlike utility, but who are in this respect, strange to say, not 
dissimilai to the Britain 

So pure a democracy was Athens, that, if any of its citizens 
was eminent, he might bo banished by the rest for this simple 
offence of greatness Self-government was developed there in 
the fullest measure, as if provision was not at all needed 
against any foe Nor indeed, m the eailier period of Athens, 
was it required , for the poverty of the soil, and the extent of 
seaboard as its boundary, secured it against both the cupidity 
and the successful enterprise of invaders The chief object, 
then, of its polity was the maintenance of internal order , but 
even m this respect solicitude was superfluous, according to its 
citizens themselves, who were accustomed to boost that they 
were attracted, one and all, m one and the same "way, and 
moulded into a body politic by an innate perception of the 
beautiful and true, and that the genius and cultivation of mind, 
which were their characteristics, served them better for the 
observance of the rules of good-fellowship and for carrying 
on the intercourse of life, than the most stnngeDt laws and the 
best appointed officers of police 

Heie then was the extreme of self-government earned out , 
and the State was intensely free That in proportion to that 
internal freedom was its weakness in its external relations, its 
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uncertainty, caprice, injustice, and untrustworthiness, history, 
I think, abundantly shows It may be thought unfair to 
appeal to tho age of Philip and Demosthenes when no Greek 
State could oppose a mihtaiy organization worthy of such a 
foo as Maccdon , hut at no anterior period had it shown a 
vigour and perseverance similar to the political force of tho 
barbaric monarchy which extinguished its liberties It was 
simply unablo to defend and perpetuate that democratical 
license which it so inordinately prized 

Had Athens then no influence on the world outside of it, 


because its political influence was so baseless and fluctuating 1 
Has sho gained no conquests, exeicised no rule, effected no 
changes, left no traces of herself upon the nations 1 On the 
contrary, never was country able to do so much, never has 
country so impressed its imago upon the history of the world, 
excopt always that similarly small strip of land in Syria 
An d moreover, — for this I wish to insist upon, rather than 
merely concede, — this influence of hers was in consequence, 
though not by means, of her democratical ? cgimc That demo- 
cratical polity formed a People , who could do what democracy 
itself could not do Feeble altogether the Athenians were 
supeilativoly energetic one by one It was their very keenness 
of intellect individually which made them collectively so in- 
efficient This point of character, insisted on both by friendly 
and hostile orators m the pages of her great historian, is a 
feature m which Athens resembles England Englishmen, 
indeed, do not go to work with the grace and poetry which, it 
Pencles is to be believed, characterized an Athenian, bat 
Athens may boast of her children as having the self-reliance, 
the spirit, and the unflagging industry of the mdmdua 

^Tt wns^tkis individualism which was the secret of the power 
of Athens in her day, and remains as the instrument ol 
influence now What was her trade, or her < 
literature, but private, not public achievements, the tnu p , 
not oFSate pokey, hut o/personal eflortl Pome 
her colonies, as Bussia now, with political foresight, mode™ 
Europe has’ its State TJmvereities, its Poyal Acadmm^ 
periodical scientific Associations it was otherwise m&Atl^ 
There great things were done by citizens ^working m to 
puvate capacity, working, it must he added, no ^ 

from patriotism as for their personal advantage, or, if 
pSoSm, stall mth little domra of State encomr « 
rewaiJ Socrates, the greatest of liei moralists, «nd sm« 
day ono of her chief glories, lived unrecognized and unreward 
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and died under a judicial sentence Xenophon conducted lus 
memorable letreat across Asia Minor, not as on Athenian, but 
as the mercenary 01 volunteer of a Persian Prince Miltiades 
-was of a family of adventurers, -who by their private energy had 
founded a colony, and secured a lordship in the Chersonese , 
and he met his death -wlule prosecuting Ins private interests 
-with his country’s vessels Themistocles had a double drift, 
patriotic and traitorous, m the very acts by -which he secured 
to the Greeks the victory of Salamis, having m mind that 
those acts should profit him at the Persian court, if they did 
not turn to his account at home Pei haps wo are not so 
accurately informed of what took place at Romo, when 
Hannibal threatened the city , but certainly Rome presents ua 
with the picture of a strong State at that crisis, whereas, in the 
parallel trial, the Athens of Miltiades and Themistocles shows 
like the clever, dashing population of a large town 

We have another sample of the genius of her citizens m 
their conduct at Pylos Neither they, noi their officers, would 
obey the orders of tbe elder Demosthenes, who was sent out 
to direct the movements of the fleet In vain did ho urge 
them to fortify the place, they did nothing, till, the had 
weather detaining them on shore, and inaction becoming 
tedious, suddenly they fell upon the work with a will , and, 
having neither tools nor carnages, hunted up stones where they 
could find them ready m the soil, made clay do the office of 
mortar, earned the materials on their hacks, supporting them 
with them clasped hands, and thus finished the necessary works 
m the course of a few days 

By this personal enterprise and daring the Athenians were 
distinguished from the rest of Greece ‘They are fond of 
change, 1 say them Corinthian opponents m the Lacedemonian 
Council , ‘ quick to plan and to perform, venturing beyond 
them power, hazaidmg beyond them judgment, apd always 
sanguine m whatever difficulties They are alert, while you, 
O Lacedemonians, dawdle , and they love locomotion, while yon 
are especially n home-people They think to gam a point, 
even when they withdraw, but with you, oven to advance is 
to surrender what you have attained When they defeat them 
foe, they rush on, when they ore beaten, they hardly fall 
back What they plan and do not follow up, they deem an 
actual loss , what they set about and gain, they count a mere 
instalment of the future , what they attempt and fail in, they 
expect to make up for elsewhere Such is them labour and 
their risk from youth to age , no men enjoy so little what they 
have, for they are- always getting, and them best holiday is to 
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do a stroke of needful work , and it is a misfortune to them to 
have to undergo, not the tod of business, but the listlessness “of 
repose ’ 

I do not mean to say that I trace the Englishman in every 
clause of this passage , but he is so far portrayed in it as a 
whole, as to suggest to us that perhaps he too, as well as the 
Athenian, has that inward spring of restless independence, 
which makes a State weak, and a Nation great — Discussions 
and Arguments on Various Subjects 


Parallel Characteristics of Englishmen. 

I hope I have now made it clear, that, in Baying that a free 
State will not be strong, I am far indeed from saymg that a 
People with what is called a free Constitution will not be 
active, powerful, influential, and successful I am only saying 
that it will do its great deeds, not through the medium of its 
government, or ‘politically, but through the medium of its 
individual members, or nationally Self-government, which 
is another name for political weakness, may really be tbe 
means or tbe token of national greatness Athens, as a State, 
was wanting m the elements of integrity, firmness, and con- 
sistency, but perhaps that political deficiency was tbe very 
condition and a result of her intellectual activity 

I will allow moie than this readdy Not only in case3 such 

os that of Athens, is the State’s loss the Nation’s gam, but 
furtliei, most of those very functions which m despotisms are 
undertaken by the State may be performed m free countries by 
the Nation For instance, roads, the posts, railways, bridges, 
aqueducts, and the like, m absolute monarchies are govern 
mental matters , but they may be left to private energy, where 
self-government pievads Letter- carnage indeed evolves an 

extent of system and a punctuality in work, which is _? 
for any combination individuals, hut the care of Rebo > 
which is a governmental work in Russia, and partty s 
England, is left to private competition in the T^ted! states 
Education, in like manner, is sometimes P rowd fJ^ g 
State, sometimes left to religious denominations 
to private zeal and chanty The Fine Arts sometimes dep® 
on the patronage of Court or Government sometun^a 
given in charge to Academies, sometimes to committees o 

vestnes 
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against tho foe, whom wind and water did not overwhelm 
So secure have they felt m those defences, that they have 
habitually neglected others, so that, m spite of then valour, 
when a foe once gained the shore, be he Dane, or Norman, or 
Dutch, he was encountered by no sustained action or organised 
losistance, and became their king These, however, were rare 
occurrences, and made no lasting impression , they were not 
sufficient to divert them from pursuing, or to thwart them in 
attaining, the amplest measures of liberty "Whom had tho 
people to feai 1 not even then ships, which could not, like 
military, become a paid foice encircling a tyrant, and seeming 
bun against their resistance 

To these outward circumstances of England, determining 
tho direction of its political giowth, must be added the cbnrac 
ter of the people themselves There are races to whom consan- 
guinity itself is not concord and unanimity, but the reverse 
They fight with each other, for lack of better company, 
Imaginative, fierce, vindictive, with them clans, their pedi- 
giees, and their feuds, snorting wrn, spurning trade or tillage, 
the old Highlanders, if placed on the broad plains of England, 
would have in time run through their national existence, and 
died the death of the sons of (Edipus But, if you wish to see 
the sketch of a veritable Engbshman in strong relief, refresh 
your recollection of Waltei Scottfs £ Two Di overs He is 

indeed rough, surly, a bully and a bigot, these ore his weak 
points , but if ever theie was a generous, good, tendei heart, it 
beats within bis breast Most placable, he forgives and forgets 
forgets, not only the wrongs he has received, hut the insults 
he has inflicted Such he is commonly , for doubtless there are 
times and circumstances m Ins dealings with foreigners m 
which, wbetbei when in despair oi from pride, lie becomes 
truculent and simply hateful , but at home his bark is worse 
than his bite He has qualities, excellent foi the purposes 
of neighbourhood and intercourse,— and he has, besides, a 
shrewd sense, and a sobuety of judgment, and a P™timl 
lomc, which passion does not cloud, and which makes km 
understand that good-fellowship is not only commendable hut 

expedient too And he has within lnm a spring ; of one rgy, 
pertinacity, and perseverance, which makes him as b y 
effective in a colony as he is companionable i at home _ So^ 
races do not move at all, others axe ever jctftlmg agamst < eaot 
other, the Englishman is ever starring, yet never 
baid upon his fellow-countryman’s tees He doe > ^ ^ 
neatlv silently, in his own place , be looks to hunseit, 
can take care of lumself, and he has that instinctive veneration 



for the hvr, that ho cm wnndnp it earn m the nbdnrt, nnd 
thus n fitted to go shares with oiliem all trournl Jiiiu lit thnt 
politunl fovewngut}, which otlui races aro obliged to concen- 
trate m one ruler. 

Them warn time when England a ms dmded into wuii 
jn ineitnhticw, formed out of the wild warrior' i horn the eldti 
race had called in to their ow n extermination What w mild 
Imt Itecn the history of theca Kingdoms if the livmdci'i had 
lteen Highlanders inroad of b^yonst J'ut (ho Pixon Hep 
tin.hr went on, wilhouL am \ery dospn-ito war* of Kingdom 
with 1 nigdam,pn’tts much m* tin* nition goe, on now Indml, 
1 much qxu <tion, ftippowi g Englishmen mso <>no morning nnd 
found themo'hes m i Hep* ireh\ agnii, whttlur its stoen 
jwrtions w ouhl not jug on togithei, much as the\ do now under 
Queen Victoria, tlm union in bothc-wt s drjv tiding, not so much 
on the ro\ <" nwnt and the gmcmed, hut on the pstplo, \mwed 
in thriucel\e=, to whom p mihUiu insticc, a.wl noninhi* 
femico arc ml uni 

It is an m\ dtudde nation il qualitt to lie loon act to 
l>o fnu to other-., to 1*> irupitMUM, ac<jumtivc ( tnlorpnsing, 
r.’-pnmg, prorrcsMVt, without cm coaching ujwn Inn next 
in ighlxmr s light to he the c uno Such » p -opln hardh need 
a Knler, ns Iwtug mainly free fmm tho uilirmilu'- which imho 
a ruler ncce«mn Low, lil o im dicine in only cnlhd An to 
iron! mture, and win n m-lure dors pt , mm h for n }>"oph' thu 
widest policy is, ns An an pc> ihlo, to lrnc th. in to theimehov. 
This, thin, n tlic* ftaenco of gmmuwnf with Kindl'd! Plates 
lneii, to lc-m thu jiw.ple .iloiii’ , a free irtion, ,a clear Mage, md 
thev will do tho rest for thcmsolvo Tnr morn n Itukr 
meddles the h*-. ho hucamsIp , tho h s In initial ~ , the tnove lu> 
accomplishes, his dut\ is that of mir , *'Hk ficihtattng, m- 
coumgmir guiding, rntcqemng o.i r mergi nrn -> ^ain** rmii 
nro like children, an l r»*|um* a dr -pot t>' mim*, and fit hand 
dross them, to gno them pockd-moim , md to! e them out fo, 
nirmg Other/, more maul pn A r to l>t ud of ihr trouble of 
thur ntTm-s, and use their Jtula ns their imro m.tnnjrea and 
man of liusmc'-'. Now mi Kriglwluim hi es to take his own 
matters into his own hands JT< M md-. on Jus own ground, 
and does ns much a orh a* half a domi men ot cert un other 
races He can pun too with other-, md lin , a turn for organ- 
ising, but ho insist i on its being Aoluntm) Jl< is jealous of 
no one, except kings and go\eminonts, and ofirnsno to no one 
except their partisans and creature? 

11ns, then, is tho people fur private enterprise, and of 
pnvnto entorpn c alone Jnvo 1 l>cr» spud mg all along 
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What a place is London m its extent, its complexity, its 
myriads of dwellings, its subterraneous works ! It is the 
production, for the most part, of individual entexpnso 
Wateiloo Bridge -was the greatest architectural achievement 
of the generation before this, it was built by shares' New 
legions, with stieots of palaces and shops innumerable, each 
shop a sort of slmne or temple of thus or that trade, and each 
a ticasui e-house of its own merchandise, grow silently into 
existence, the election of private spirit and" speculation The 
gigantic system of railroads rises and asks foi its legal status 
piudent statesmen decide that it must be left to private 
companies, to the exclusion of Government Trade is to 
be encouraged the best encouragement is, that it should be 
free A famine threatens, one thing must be avoided, — any 
meddling on the part of Government with the export and 


import of provisions 

Emigration is in vogue out go swaims of colonists, not, 
ns in the ancient times, from the Prytaneum, undei State 
guidance and with religions ntes, but each by himself, and at 
bis own arbitrary and sudden will The ship is wrecked , 
the passengers are cast upon a lock, — or make the hazard of 
a raft In the extremest peril, m the most dehcate and most 
anxious of operations, every one seems to find bis place, as if 
by magic, and does bis work, and subset ves the rest with cool- 
ness, cbeei fulness, gentleness, and without a master Or they 
have a fair passage, and gam their new country , each takes 
Ins allotted place there, and works in it m his own way Each 
acts irrespectively of the rest, takes care of numbei one, witli 
a kind word and deed for Ins neighbour, but still as fully under- 
standing that be must depend for bis own welfare on lumseli 
Pass a few years, and a town has risen on the desert beach, ana 
houses of business are extending their connexions and miluenco 
up the country At length, a company of merchants mAe 
the place their homestead, and they protect themselves from 
thm enennos mth a fort They need a better data*, then 
they have provided, for a numerous host is 
them and they are hkely to be driven into the sea Suddenly 
a youth, the castaway of his family, half-clerk, balf^oklie^ 
himself at the bead of a few troops, defends posts gnms battJ^ 
and ends in founding a mighty empire over the graces 

Mabmood and Aurtmgzebe . 

It is the deed of one man, and so, wherever we gp,oilo^ 
the earth, it is the solitary Bnton, the London agent ,or t 
Mriordos, who is walking restlessly about, abusing tho natives, 
and raising a colossus, or setting the Thames on fii , 
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East 01 the "West Ho is on tbe top of the Andos, or m a 
diving-bell m the Pacific, 01 taking notes nt Timbuctoo, 01 
grubbing at tbo Pyramids, or scouring over tho Pampas, 01 
acting as prime minister to tbe king of Dnliomoy, or smolang 
tbo pipe of friendship with tbe Bed Indians, or butting nt tbe 
Pole Ho one can say beforehand what will como of these 
various specimens of tho independent, self-governing, self- 
reliant Englishman Sometimes failure, sometimes openings 
for trade, scientific discoveries or political aggrandizements 
His country and his government have the gam , but it is ho 
who is tho instrument of it, and not political organization, 
centralization, systematic plans, authoutative acts The polity 
of England is what it v. as before, — tbo Government weak, tbo 
Nation strong, — strong in tho strength of its multitudinous 
enterprise, which gives to its Government a position m tho 
world, which that Government could not claim lor itself by any 
prowess 01 donee of its own — Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects 


E A FREEMAN, D.CL 

hoivn 1823 nirn iroi 

The Aryan, Semitic, and T want an Eaces 

The Aryan Nations — Some loaders may perhaps by this 
time have asked what is to be understood by a word which 
has been already used moio than once, namely, the Aryan 
nations That is the name which is non genorall) received to 
express that division of tho human race to which w o ourselves 
belong, and which takes m nearly all tho presont nations ot 
Europe, and soveral of tho chiof nations of Asia Tho omdonco 
of languago shows that there was a time, a timo of course long 
before tho beginning of recorded history, n hen tho forefathers 
of all these nations were one people, speaking one language 
Sanskrit, tho ancient language of India, I’cistan, Greek, Latin, 
English, and other tongues, are really only dialects of one 
common speech They show then common, ongin aliko by 
their grammatical forms, such as tho endings of nouns and 
verbs, and the like , and by what is more easily understood by 
people in general, by their still having many of tho commonest 
aiid most necessary words, those words without which no 
language can get on, essentially the samo Now many of tho 
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nations winch now speak these languages have for ages been 
so fai paited fiom one another, that it is quite impossible that 
they can havo bon owed these words, and still less these gram- 
matical foims, from one another "We can thus see that all 
these nations are leally lonsfolk, that they once were only one 
nation, the different branches of which parted off from one 
nnothei at a time long before written history begins 

But what W’O know of tho languages of the various Aryan 
nations tells us something more than this By the nature of 
tho wands which aio common to all or most of tho kindred 
tongues, wo can see what stops the forefathers of, these various 
nations had alieady taken m the way of social life and regular 
government in the days before they parted asunder And we 
can see that those steps were no small stops Before there were 
such nations ns Hindoos and Greets and Germans, while the 
common forefathers of all were still only one people, they had 
lisen very far indeed above tho state of mere savages They 
had ah eady learnt to build houses, to plough the ground, and 
to grind then coin in a mill This is shown by the words for 
ploughing, building, and grinding, being still nearly the same 
in all the kindled languages It is easy for any one to see that 
oui word mill is the same as the Latin mola , and that our old 
word to car — that is, to plough— the ground, which is some- 
times used m the Old Testament, is the same as the Latin arare, 
which has the same meaning But no one ought to fancy that 
tho English word is derived from tho Latin, or that we learned 
tho use°of the thing from any people who spoke Latin, bemuse 
tho samo words are found also m many other of the kindred 
lanmm-cs, even those which aic spoken m countries winch are 
furthest removed fiom one another We see then that words 
of tins kind— and I have only chosen two out of many— axe 
really fragments remaining fiom the old common language 
which was spoken by oui common forefathers before they 
branched off and became different nations It is tbeiefo 
quite plain that tho things themselves, the names of winch ha 
thus been kept m so many different languages for thonsan.k of 
vears were already known to the Aryan people before they 
S S different nations _ And I need not say hat peopk 
who build houses, plough tho ground and grind then « 
though they may still have very much to lcain , ore .in * ■ 
higher state than tho people m some parts of the woild fti 

^ °But ^amrnago again tells us something moie of tho eailv 

Arytm people than the piogicss which they had made m^the 
meioly mechanical aits We find that the names 
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family relations, for the different degrees of kindred and 
affinity, father, mother, h other, sister, and the like, are the 
same in all or mast of the kindred tongues We see then that 
hefoie the separation, the family life, the groundwork of all 
society and government, was already well understood and fully 
established And we see too that regular government itself 
had already begun , for words meaning Icing 01 rule i are the 
same in languages so far distant from one another as Sanskrit, 
Latin, and English The Latin words rex, regere, regnum are 
the same as the old-English nca, nxian, nee, words which 
have dropped out of the language, but which still remain in 
the ending of such words as bishopnch, wheie the last syllable 
means government or possession And we can also see that 
the Aryans bofoie their dispersion had already something of a 
lehgion For there is a common stock of words and tales 
common to most of the Aryan nations, many of which they 
cannot have borrowed fiom one another, and which pomt to 
an early reverence foi the great powers of the natural world 
Thus the samo name for the sky, or for the great God of the 
sky, appears m very different languages , as JDyaus m Sanskrit, 
Zeus m Greek, and the Old English God Tvw, from whom we 
still call the third day of the week Tiwesdceg or Tuesday 
And there are a number of stones about vanous gods and 
heroes found among different Aryan nations, all of which seem 
to come from one common source And we may go on, and 
see that the first glimpses which we can get of the forms of 
government in the early days of the kindred nations show them 
to have been wonderfully like one another Alike among the 
old Greeks, the old Italians, and the old Geimans, there was a 
King or Chief with limited power, there was a smaller Council 
of nobles or of old men, and a general Assembly of the whole 
people Such was the old constitution of England, out of 
which our present constitution has grown step by step But 
there is no reason to think that this was at all peculiar to 
England, or even peculiar to those nations who are most 
nearly akin to the English There is every reason to believe 
that this form of government, in which every man had a 
place, though some had a greatei place than othors, was really 
one of the possessions which we have in .common with tho 
whole Aryan family We see, then, that our common Aryan 
forefathers, in the tames when thoy were still one people, 
times so long ago that we cannot hope to give them any 
Certain dato, had already made advances in civilization which 
placed them far above mere savages They already had the 
lamily life, they already had the beginnings of religion 
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and government, and they already knew most of those 
simple arts which arc most needed for the comfort of human 
life 

The Semitic Nations — Such then were the original 
Aryans — that one among the great families of mankind to 
which wo ourselves belong, and that which has played the 
greatest pnit m the history of the world Still the Aryan 
nations are only a small part among the nations of the earth 
It is not needful for our purpose to speak at any length of the 
nations which are not Aryan , but a few woids must he given 
to the two great families which have always pretty well 
divided Europe and Asia with the Aryans, and with whom 
tho history of the Aryans is constantly coming in contact 
Nevt in importance to the Aryans w e must place those which 
are called the Semitic nations, among w horn those with whom 
w o have most concern are the Hebrews , the Ihcenicians, and 
tho Arabs Now tho Semitic nations have, so to speak, kept 
much closer together than the Aryans have They have 
nlwajs occupied a much smaller portion of the world than 
the Aryans, and they have kept much more in the same part 
of the woild Their cluof seats have always been m south- 
western Asm, and though they have spread themselves thence 
into distant parts of the w'orld, m Asm, Africa, and even 
Eux ope, yet this has mainly been by settlements m compara- 
tively late times, about whoso history wo know something 
Them languages also have parted off much less from one another 
than the Aryan languages have, the Semitic nations have thus 
always kept up more of the character of one family than tho 

^ Turanian Nations —The rest of Asia, which is not 
occupied either by Aryan or by Semitic people, ^ occupied 
by various nations whose tongues differ far more widely from 
one another than the Aryan tongues do Stall there is > reaso 
to behove that many of them at least were ongmaHy one 
people, and at all events, it is convenient for our 
class together all those nations of Europe and Asia which are 
nor Sem,t.c The people of the p«t of 

Asia are commonly known as the Turanian nations 
old Persian stones, Turan, the land of darkness, m °PF> S | 
Iran or Ana, the land of light, and it is from thm Iran, 

the old name of Persia, that it has been thought convenienUo 
give the whole family the name of Aryans Andh^d^th 
large part of Asm which is still occupied by the lurannm , 
it if plain that in earlier times they occupied a' large frwt f 
Europe also But the Aryans have dnventhemoutofn y 
all Europe, except a few remnants in out-of-tlie way com v, 
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such as the Fins and Laps m the north The Basques also on 
tho borders of Spain and Gaul, whether akin to the TuramanB 
or not, are at least neither Aryan nor Semitic, so that for our 
purposes they may all go together Except these few remnants 
of the old. races, all Europe has been Aryan since the beginning 
of written history, except when Semitic or Turanian invaders 
have come in later times. But in Asia the nations which aie 
neither Aryan nor Semitic, the Chinese, Mongols, Turhs, and 
others, still far outnumber the Aryan and Semitic nations put 
together 

The Aiyan Dispersion — We have seen that there was a 
time, long before the beginning of recorded history, when the 
forefathers of the various Anyans dwelled together as one 
people, speaking one language And the advances which they 
had made towards civilisation show that they must have 
dwelled together for a long time, but a time whose length we 
cannot undertake to measure Nor can we undeitake to fix 
a dato for tho tune of the great separation, when the families 
which had hitherto dwelled together parted off m different 
directions and became different nations, speaking tongues 
which are easily seen to be near akin to each other but which 
gradually parted from one another, bo that different nations 
could no longer understand each other’s speech All that we 
can say is that these are facts which happened long before tho 
beginnings of written history, but which are none the les 3 
cortain because we learn them from another kind of proof 
The various wandenng bands must have parted off at long 
intervals, one by one, and it often happened that a band split 
off into two or more bands in the course of its wanderings 
And in most cases they did not entei upon uninh abited lands, 
but upon lands in which men of other races were already 
dv oiling , among whom they appeared ns conquerors, and 
whom, for the most part, they drove out of the best parts of 
the land into out-of-the-way corners First of all, there are 
the two great divisions of the Eastern and the 1 Ycslem, the 
Asiatic and the European, Aryans , divisions which become 
altogether cut off from one another m geographical position 
and m habits and feelings From the old mother-land ono 
great troop pressed to the south-east, and became the forefathers 
of the Persians and Hindoos, driving the older inhabitants of 
India down to the south, into the land which is propeily 
distinguished fioni Thndostan, by tho namo of thp Deccan 
Tho othoi great troop pressed v estwnrd , and, sending off one 
bwann after another, formed the various Aiyan nations of 
Europe The order m which they came can be known only 
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by their geographical position The first waves of the migra- 
tion must he those whom we find furthest to the West and 
furthest to the South — General Shetch of Em opean History, 


Historical Analogies * 

Many students of lustoiy have a general dislike to any (system 
of historical analogies Hoi can the dislike be called wholly 
unreasonable, when we think of the extravagant and unpkilo- 
sophical way in which such analogies have sometimes been 
applied It is certain that no age can exactly reproduce any 
ago which has gone before it, it only because that age has 
gone before it The one is the first of its class, the other the 
second , the one is an original, the other is at least a repetition, 
if not a du-ect copy And besides this, no two nations over 
found themselves in exactly the same encumstances Distance 
of spaco will modify the likeness between two societies, other- 
wise analogous, which mo in ho mg at the same time Distance 
of timo will bnng in points of unlikeness between parallel 
which repeat thoinselves even on the same ground In fact, 
m following out an analogy, it is often the points of unlikeness 
on which wo aro most tempted to dwell But this is m very 
truth the most powerful of witnesses to their general likeness 
"Wo do not stop to think of differences in detail, unless tho 
general picture presents a likeness which is broad and unnns- 
takcable We may reckon up the points of contrast botvreen 
ancient Greece and meduev al Italy, but wc never stop to 
count m how many ways a citizen of Athens differed from a 
subject of tho Great King, 01 what are the points of imhkc- 
ness between the constitution of the United fetates 1 
of the Empire of all the Bussias 

On the other hand, analogies which really exist are otto 
passed by, merely because they he beneath the surface A 
Sal k-co J between two state of things >. often dfc 
Rinsed by some purely eternal dfcence. Thus at M 
sight, no diffeience can seem greater than that which , vo 
between our present artificial state of soemty and po i 

the pumitive institutions of oui forefathers before the Kom 
Conquest Yet our position and sentiments am, m^uj 
important respects, less widely removed from ^ 

thin from intermediate ages whose outward hardly^dm^ 
from om own In many cases, the old Teu ttingly 

have come up again, silently and doubtlessly 
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under now names, and under forms modified by altered cir- 
cumstances Thus the Foldand of early times, the common 
estate of the nation, was, as the royal power increased, gra- 
dually turned into "the Terra Regis, the personal estate of the 
sovereign Now that the Crown lands are applied to the 
public service, under the control of the House of Commons, 
what is it but a return to the old institution of Foldand m a 
shape fitted to the ideas of modern tames? Again, the 
remark has been made that there can be no real likeness 
between ancient Athens and modem England, because the 
press, confessedly so important an engine among ourselves, 
had no being in the commonwealth of Penklfis The difference 
here is obvious at first sight, it is, moreovei, the sign of a more 
leal and more important difference , but neither of them is 
enough to destroy the essential analogy The real difference 
is, not that the Athenians had no printing, but the far more 
important difference that they had very little writing Now 
this is simply the difference which cannot fail to exist between 
the citizen of a southern state confined to a single city, and 
tho citizen of an extensive kingdom in a northern climate 
Tho one passed his life in the open air, the other is dnvon by 
physical necessity to the fireside either of his home or Ins club 
The one could be personally present and personally active m 
the deliberations of tho commonwealth , the other needs some 
artificial means to make up for Ins unavoidable absence from 
the actual scene of debate The one, m short, belonged to -a 
seeing and hearing, the other belongs to a reading, public 

The difference between 
reading in print and reading in manuscript is a wide one, 
the difference between reading in manuscript and not read- 
ing at all is wider still , but tho widest difference of all kes 
between free discussion m any shape and the absence of free 
discussion Tho narrow strait between Athens and England 
sinks into nothing, beside tho impassable gulf which fonces 
off both from Sparta or "Venice or ‘imperial’ France Where 
there is free discussion of cveiy subject of public interest, 
where no man is afraid to speak Ins mind on the most im- 
portant affairs of tho commonwealth, it matteis comparatively 
littlo whether tho intercourse between citizen and citizon is 
earned on with their own tongues or through the medium of 
type and paper Thoughts pent up under the bondage of a 
despotism or an oligarchy would gladly catch at either means 
of expression, without being oi ei-nice as to the comparative 
merits of the two methods — Ancient Greece and Medxaial 
Italy 

n 2 
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BORN 181 7 j DIED 1875 


On the Education of a Man of Business 


The essential qualities for a man of business aro of a moral 
nature, these are to be cultivated first He must learn 
betimes to love truth The same love of truth will bo found 
a potent charm to bear him safely through the world’s entangle- 
ments — I mean safely in the most worldly sense Besides, 
the love of truth not only makes a man act with more simplicity 
and therefore with less chance of erroi , but it conduces to 
the highest intellectual development The following passage 
m The Statesman gives the leason ‘The correspondences 
of wisdom and goodness are manifold , and that they will 
accompany each other is to be inferred, not only because man’s 
wisdom makes them good, but also because their goodness 
* makes them wise Questions of right and wrong aro a per 
petual exercise of the faculties of those who are solicitous ns to 
the right and wrong of what they do and see, and a deep 
intei est of the heart in these questions carries with it a deeper 
cultivation of the understanding than can be easily effected by 
any other excitement to intellectual activity ’ 

What has just been said of the love of truth appbes also to 
other moral qualities Thus, charity enlightens the understand- 
ing quite as much as it purifies the heart And indeed know- 
ledge is not more girt about with powei than goodness is with 


wisdom 

The next thing in the training of one who is to become a mnn 
of business will be for him to form principles , for without these, 
when thrown on the sea of action, he will be without l uc dei 
and compass They are the best results of study. Whether 
it is history, or political economy, or ethics, that lie is stud) > g 
these manciples are to he the reward of his labour A princ I 
iSSTkir m the physical world *> » *£ 

Have the same certainty, as the facts, which it to cxpla 
and embrace, do not admit of being weighed or numbered 
tbe same exactness as material things The P« ncI P]*J L™ 
our student adopts at first may be unsound, ^ 
but be must not neglect to form some, and must onJynoun 

love of truth that will not allow lum to bold any, the men 


that he finds them to he enoneous. 
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Much depends upon tlie temperament of a man of business 
It should be hopeful, that it may bear lum up against the 
faintheartedness, the folly, the falsehood, and the numbeiless 
discouragements which even a prosperous man will have to 
endure It should also be calm , for else he may bo dnvon 
wild by any great pressure of business, and lose his time, and 
his head, in rushing from one unfinished thing to begin some- 
thing else. Now this wished-foi conjunction of the calm and 
the hopeful is very rare It is, however, m every man’s powei 
to study well his own temperament, and to provide against the 
defects in it 

A habit of thinking for himself is one winch may be acquired 
by the solitary student But the habit of deciding for himself, 
so indispensable to a man of business, is not to be gamed by 
study Decision is a thing that cannot bo fully exercised until 
it is actually wanted You cannot play at deciding You must 
have realities to deal with 

It is true that the formation of principles, which has been 
spoken of before, requires decision , but it is of that land which 
depends upon deliberate judgment whereas, the decision which 
is wanted in the world’s business must ever be within call, and 
does not judge so much ns it foresees and chooses This land 
of decision is to be found in those who have been thrown early 
on then own resources or who have been brought up in great 
freedom 

It would be difficult to lay down any course of study, not 
technical, that would be peculiarly fitted to form n man of 
business He should be brought up in the habit of reasoning 
closely and to ensure this, there is hardly anything better for 
him than the study of geometry 

In any course of study to be laid down for him, something 
like universality should be aimed at, which not only makes the 
mind agde, but gives variety of information Such a system 
will make him acquainted with many modes of thought, with 
various classes of facts, and will enable him to understand men 
better 

There will be a time m his youth which may perhaps bo well 
spent m those studies which are of a metaphysical nature In 
the investigation of some of the great questions of philosophy, 
a breadth and a tone may be given to a man’s mode of t hink - 
mg, which will afterwards be of signal use to him in the busi- 
ness of every-day life. 

We cannot enter here into a description of the te chni cal 
studies for a man of business , but I may point out that there 
ore works which soften tho transition from the schools to the 
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world, and winch are particularly needed in a system of education 
like our own, consisting of studies for the most part remote 
from real life These woiks aie such as tend to give the 
student that interest in the common things about him, which 
he has scarcely ever been called upon to feel They show how 
imagination and philosophy can be woven into practical wisdom 
Such aie the writings of Bacon His lucid order, his erase 
of the subject, the comprehensiveness of his mows, his know- 
ledge of mankind, the greatest perhaps that has ever been dis- 
tinctly given oat by any uninspired man, the practical nature 
of ins purposes, and his respect for anything of human interest, 
render Bacons works unrivalled m their fitness to form the best 
men for the conduct of the highest affairs 

It is not, however, so much the thing studied, as the manner 
of studying it Our student is not intended to become a learned 
man, but a man of business , not a 1 full man,’ but a 1 ready 
man He must be taught to arrange and express what ho 
knows Foi this purpose let hi m employ himself m making 
digests, arranging and classifying materials, writing narratives, 
and in deciding upon conflicting evidence All those exercises 
require method He must expect that his early attempts 
will be clumsy , he begins, perhaps, by dividing his subject in 
any way that occurs to him, with no other view than that of 


treating separate portions of it separately , he does not perceive, 
at first, what things are of one kind and what of another, and 
what should be the logical order of their following But from 
such rude beginnings,' method is developed, and there is hardly 
any degree of toil for which ho would not be compensated by 
such a lesult He will have a sure reward m the cleamoss of 


his own views, and m the facility of exp lainin g them to otbors 
People brmg their attention to the man who gives them most 
pioht for it , and this will be one who is a master of method 
Our student should begin soon to cultivate a fluency m 
writing — I do not mean a flow of words, but a habit of oxpress- 
ing his thoughts with accuracy, with brevity, and with readiness , 
which can only be acquired by practice eaily in life Yon find 
persons who, from neglect ra tins part of their education, can 
express themselves briefly and accurately, but only after much 
care and labour And again, you meet with others who cannot 
express themselves accurately, although they have method m 
then thoughts, and can write with readiness , but they have not 
been accustomed to look to the precise meaning of words and 
such people are apt to fall into the common enor of indulging 
m a great many words, as if it were from a sort of hopo that 
some of them might bo to the purpose 
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In the style of a man of business, nothing is to be aimed at 
but pl ainn ess and precision For instance, a close repetition of 
the same word for the same thing need not be avoided. The 
aversion to such repetitions may be earned too far m all kinds 
of writing In literature, however, you are seldom brought to 
account for misleading people , but in business, yon may soon 
bo called upon to pay the penalty for having shunned the woid 
which would exactly have expressed your meaning 

I cannot conclude this essay better, than by endeavouring 
to describe what sort of person a consummate man of business 
should be 

He should be able to fix his attention on details, and be 
ready to givo every kind of argument a hearing This will not 
encumber him, for he must have been practised beforehand in 
the exercise of his intellect, and be strong in principles One 
man collects materials togetkei, and there they remain a shape- 
loss heap , another, possessed of method, can arrange what he 
has collected , but such a man ns I would describe, by the aid of 
principles, goes farthei, and builds with his materials 

He should be courageous The courage, however, required in 
civil affairs, is that which belongs rather to the able commandoi 
than the mere soldier But any land of courage is serviceable 
Besides a stout heart, he should have a patient temperament, 
and a vigorous hut disciplined imagination , and then ho will 
plan boldly, and with large extent of view, execute calmly, and 
not he stretching out his hand for tilings not yet within his 
grasp He will let opportunities grow before Ins eyes, until 
they aro ripe to bo seized He will think steadily over possible 
failure, in ordei to provide a remedy oi a retreat There will 
bo tho strength of repose about him 

He must have a deep sense of responsibility He must 
believe m the power and vitality of truth, and m all ho does or 
says should be anxious to express as much truth as possible 
His feeling of responsibility and love of truth will almost 
inevitably ondow him with diligence, accuracy, and discreetness, 
— thoso common-place lequisites for a good man of business, 
without which all the rest may never come to be 1 translated 
into action ’ — Essays Written m the Intervals of Business 
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The Character of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Mary Stuart’s name -will never lie spoken of in history, how- 
ever opinions may vary on the special details of her life, ’with- 
out sad and profound emotion. 

She was not yet nineteen years old, but mmd and body had 
matured amidst the scenes in which she had passed her girlhood 
Graceful alike in person and in intellect, she possessed that 
peculiar beauty in which the form is lost in the expression, and 
which every painter therefore has represented differently 

Barely perhaps has any woman combined in herself so many 
noticeable qualities as Mary Stuart, with a femi nin e insight 
into men and things and human life, she had cultivated herself 
to that high perfection in which accomplishments were no longer 
adventitious ornaments, but were wrought mto her organic con- 
stitution Though luxurious in her ordinary habits, she could 
share in the hard field life of the huntsman or the soldier with 
graceful cheerfulness , she had vigour, energy, tenacity of pur- 
pose, with peifectand never-failing self-possession, and as the 
one indispensable foundation for the effective use of all other 
qualities, she had indomitable courage She wanted none either 
of the faculties necessary to conceive a great purpose, or of the 
abilities necessary to execute it , except perhaps only this, that 
while she made politics the game of her life, it was a game 
only, though played for a high stake In the deeper and nobler 
emotions she had neither share nor sympathy 

Here lay the vital difference of character between the Queen 
of Scots and her great rival, and here was the secret of the 
difference of their fortunes In intellectual gifts, Mary Stuart 
was at least Elizabeth’s equal , and Anne Boleyn’s daughter, as 
she said herself, was i no angel ’ But Elizabeth could feel, like 
a man, an unselfish interest m a great cause Mary Stuart was 
ever her own centre of hope, fear, or interest , she thought of 
nothing, cared for nothing, except as linked with the gratifica 
taon of some ambition, some desire, some humour of her own , 
and thus Elizabeth was able to overcome temptations before 
winch Mary fell . — History of England The Reign of Elizabeth. 
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The Rise of English Gommei ce. 

It is tlie purpose of this chapter to trace the first movements 
of the struggle •which transferred from Spam to England the 
sovereignty of the seas — the first beginnings of that proud 
power which, rising out of the heart of the people, has planted 
the sap lin gs of the English race in every quarter of the globe, 
has Tovered the ocean with its merchant-fleets, and flaunts its 
flag in easy supremacy among tho nations of the earth 

In the English nature there were and are two antagonistic 
tendencies — visible alike m oui laws, in our institutions, in oiu 
religion, in our families, m the thoughts and actions of our 
greatest men — a disposition on tho one hand to live by rule and 
precedent, to distrust novelties, to hold the experience of the 
past as a surer guide than the keenest conclusions of logic, and 
to maintain with loving reverence the customs, tho convictions, 
and traditions -which have come down to us from other genera- 
tions , on the other hand, a restless impetuou s energy, inventing, 
oxpanding, pressing forward into the future, regarding what 
lias been already achieved only as a step or landing-place lead-y.^ 
mg upwards and onwards to higher conquests — a mode of 
thought wluch m the half-educated takes the form of a rash 
disdain of earliei ages, which m tho best and wisest creates a 
sense that we shall be unworthy of our ancestors if we do not 
eclipse them m all that they touched, if wo do not draw laiger 
circles round tho compass of their knowledge and extend oui 
power over nature, over the world, and over ourselves 

In healthy ages as m healthy persons the two tendencies 
coexist , and produce that even progress, that strong vitality at 
once so vigorous and so composed, which is legible everywhere 
m tho pages of Enghsh history Under the accidental pressure 
of special causes, one or other disposition has foi a tame become 
predominant , and intervals of torpor and inactivity have been 
followed by a burst of license, when m ono direction or anothei 
law and order have become powerless — when tho people, shaking 
themselves free from custom, have homed forward m tho 
energy of their individual impulses, and new thoughts and new 
inclinations, like a rush of pent-up waters, have swept all 
before them 

Through the century and a half which intervened between 
the death of Edward the Third and the fall of Wolsey, the 
Enghsh sea-going population with but few exceptions had 
moved m a gjoevo, m which they lived and worked fi om day 
to day and year to year with unerring uniformity The wise 1 
lfligB pip.de flierr annual voyages to Bordeaux and Cadiz, thp 
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I hoys plied, with suck regularity as tke muds allcwed them, 
between tie Scheldt and tke Thames, summer after s umm er 
the ‘ Iceland fleet ’ went north for tke cod and kng, which were 
the food of tke winter fasting days, the boats of Yarmouth 
and Bye, Southampton, Poole, Biixham, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and Powey fished the Channel The people themselves, though 
hardy and industrious, and though as much at home upon the 
ocean as then Scandinavian forefathers or their descendants m 
modem England, were yet contented to live in an unchanging 
round, from which they neither attempted nor desired to extn 
cate themselves Tho number of fishermen who found em- 
ployment remained stationary , the produce of their labour 
supported their families in such comforts as they considered 
necessary The officials of the London Companies ruled 
despotically in every English karboui , not a vessel cleared for 
a foreign port, not a smack went out for the herri ng season, 
without the official license^ and the sale of everyTiale of goods 
or every hundredweight of fish was earned on under the eyes ot 
the authorities, and at pnees fixed by Act of Parliament 

To men contented to be so employed and so rewarded, it 
was in vain that Columbus held out as a temptation the dis 
covery of a Hew World , it was m vain that foreigners guided 
English ships acioss the Atlantic, and opened out the road 
before then, eyes In 1497 John Cabot, the Venetian, with hia 
son Sebastian— -then a little hoy— sailed from Bristol for ‘the 
Islands of Cathay ’ He struck the American continent at N ova 
Scotia, sailed up into the Greenland seas till he was blocked 
by the ice, then coasted back to Elonda, and returned with the 
news of another continent waiting to be occupied The English 
mariners turned away with indifference, their own soil and 
their own seas had been sufficient for the wants of their 
fathers, ‘then fathers bad more wit and wisdom than they, 
and it was left to Spam, in that grand burst of energy which 
followed on the expulsion of the Moors and the union of the 
Crowns, to add a hemisphere to the globe, and found empires 

in lands beyond the sunset ^ 

Strange indeed was the contrast between the two races, 
and stranger still the interchange of character, as wo look bac 
over thref hundred year* Wore the serteena cartgjW 
measured half its course, the shadow of Spam 
beyond the Andes, from the mines of Peru and thocusW 
houses of Antwerp the golden riv^sfreamed into hei 
treasury, the crowns of Aragon and Castile, of Em gundy, 
Haples, and Sicily, clnstered on the blow of her sovemg , 
ancf the Spaniards themselves, befoie their national kberh 
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were broken, were beyond comparison the noblest, grandest, and 
most enlightened people in the known world 

Meanwhile a vast intellectual revolution, of winch the re 
hgious reformation was rather a sign than a cause, was making 
its way in the English min d The discovery of the foim of the 
earth, and of its place in the planetary system, was producing 
an effect on the imagination, which long familiarity with the 
truth renders it hard for us now to realise The very heaven 
itself had been rolled up like a scroll, laying baie the illimit- 
able abyss of space , the sohd framo of the earth had become a 
transparent ball, and in a hemisphere below their feet men 
saw tho sunny Palm Isles and the golden glories of the tropic 
seas. Long impassive, long unable from tho very toughness 
of their natures to apprehend these novel wonders, indifferent 
to them, even hating them as at first they hated the doctrines 
of Luther, tho English opened their eyes at last In the con- 
vulsions which rent England from the Papacy, a thousand 
superstitions were blown away, a thousand new thoughts rushed 
in, bringing with them their tmm of new desires and new 
emotions , and whon the fire was onco kindled, tho dry wood 
burnt fiercely in the wind 

Having thrown down the gauntlet to the Popo, Homy the 
Eighth had to look to the defences of tho kingdom, and 
knowing that his best security lay m the command of the 
‘ broad ditch,’ ns ho called it, n Inch cut him off from Europe, 
ho turned his mind with instant sagacity to tho development 
of tho Navy Long before indeed, when Anno Boleyn was a 
child, and AVoIsey was m the zenith of his greatness, and Henry 
was the Pope’s ‘ Defendei of the Faith,’ he had quickened his 
slumbering dockyards into life, studied naval architecture, 
budt ships on now models, and east unheard-of cannon Gius- 
timnni m 1518 found him practising at Southampton with his 
non brass artillery The ‘ Great Harry ’ was the wondei of 
Northern Europe, and the fleet afterwards collected at Spit- 
lioad, whon D’Annebault brought his sixty thousand Frenchmen 
to tho IsTo'of "Wight, and tho ‘ Mary Bose’ went down under 
Henry’s oyes, vas the strongest, proudest, and best formed 
v luch had yet floated m English waters 

The mnnners and merchants had caught the impulse of tho 
time In 1530, when tho divorco question was m its early 
stages, Mr "William Hawkins of Plymouth, * n man for Ins 
wisdom, valour, experience, and skill of sea causes, much 
esteemed and bolovod of Xing Homy tho Eighth,’ ‘armed Out a 
tall and goodly ship,’ sailed for tho coast of Guinea, where lie 
first trnflickcd with tho negroes for gold dust and i\ory, and 
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then mossed the Atlantic to Brazil, ' where he behaved himself 
so wisely with the savage people' that 'the King of Brazil 
came back with him to see the wonders of England,’ and was 
introduced to Henry at ‘Whitehall The year after, Hawkins 
went back again, and ' the King ’ with him-, the King on the 
passage home died of change of air, bad diet, and confinement , 
and thei-o were fears for the Englishmen who had been left as 
hostages among the Indians But they were satisfied that 
there had been no foul play, they welcomed Englishmen as 
cordially as they hated the Spaniards , and a trade was opened 
which was continued chiefly by the merchants of Southampton 
In 1619. Sebastian Cabot, who in his late manhood had 
returned to Bristol, was appointed, by Edward the Sixth, Grand 
Pilot of England , and as enterprise expanded with freedom 
and with the cracking up of superstition, the merchant-adven 
-timers who had started up in London on principles of free 
trade, and who were to the established guilds as tho Protestants 
to the Catholic Bishops, sent their ships up the Straits to the 
Levant, explored the Baltic, and had their factors at Novgorod. 
In 1652, Captain Windham of Norfolk followed William 
Hawkins to the coast of Guinea, and again in 1663, with An- 
tonio Pmteado, he led a second expedition to the Bight of 
Benin and up the liver to the court of tho King The same 
year the noble Sir Hugh Willoughby, enchanted like John 
Cabot with visions of 'the Islands of Cathay,’ sailed in search 
of them into tho Arctic circle, turned eastward into the frozen 


seas, and perished in the ice , 

But neither the 'frost giants of the north nor the- deadly 
vapours of the African nvers could quell the spirit winch ha 
been at last aroused Wmdbarn and Pinteado'died of fever m 
the Beam waters, and of a handled and forty 
Bailed with them forty only ever saw Bamhead and Plymmth 
Sound again, but the year following John Lok was tempted to 

the same shores by the ivory and gold dust 

It is noticeable that on their first appearance on the west 
nf Africa, the English viators were received by the natives 
^miS'orW The slave trade hitherto 
monopoly of the Spaniards and Portuguese , it had been est ab 
hshedm concert with tbe native chiefs, as a means rebe T^ 
the tribes of bad subjects, who would otherwise ^ave been 
harmed Thieves, murderers, and such like, were taxon down 
SXdJte md sold to the West Indian traders But the 
theory— as was inevitable— soon ceased to correspond with the 
practice, to be able-bodfed and helpless bocame a sufBa^ 
Lme to justify deportation, the Portuguese stations becam 
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institutions for on organized kidnapping , and when the English 
vessels appeared, they "were -welcomed by the smaller negio 
tnbes as more harmless specimens of the dangerous white race 
But the theft of five men made them fear that the new comers 
were no bettor than the rest , the alarm was spread all along 
the coast , and Towrson, a London merchant, found his voynge 
the next year made unprofitable through their unwillingness to 
trade The injury was so considerable, and the value of tho 
slaves m England so trifling, that they were sent back, and the 
captain who took them home was touched at the passionate joy 
with which the poor cioatures weie welcomed 

Thus it was that the accession of Elizabeth found trade 
leaving its old channels, and stretching in a thousand new 
directions While the fishing trade was ruined by the change 
of creed, a taste came in foi luxuries undreamt of in the simpler 
days winch Were passing away Statesmen accustomed to 1 ule 
the habits of private life with sumptuary laws, and to measrn e 
the imports of the realm by then own conceptions of the 
necessities of tho people, took alarm at the mioads upon estab- 
lished ways and usages, and could see only * a most lamentable 
spoil to the realm, m the over quantity of unnecessary waics 
brought into tho port of London ’ 

Eiom India came perfumes, spices, rice, cotton, indigo, and 
precious stones , from Persia and Turkey, carpets, velvets, satins, 
damasks, cloth of gold, and silk robes, ‘wrought in divers 
colours ’ Bussia gave its ermines and sables, its wolf and beai 
skins, its tallow, flax, and hemp, its steel and iron, its ropes, 
cables, pitch, tar, masts for ships, and even deal boards The 
New World sent over sugar, rare woods, gold, silver, and 
pearls, and these, with the pomegranates, lemons, and oranges, 
the silks and satins, the scented soaps and oils, and tho fanciful 
variety of ornaments which was imported from tho south of 
Europe, shocked the austere sense of the race of Englishmen 
who had been bred up in an age when heaven was of more im- 
portance than earthly pleasure — History of England Reign 
of Elizabeth 


! 
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KEV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 

BORN 1810, DIED 1875. 

Earthquakes 

So you have been looking at that beautiful drawing of the 
ruins of Anca in the ‘Illustrated London News,’ and it has 
puzzled you and made you sad ? You want to know why God 
killed all those people — mothers among them, too, and little 
children! 

Alas, my dear child 1 who am I, that I should answer you 
that? 

Have you done wrong in asking me ? No, my deal child , 
no (You have asked me because you are a human being and 
a child of God, {and not merely a cleverer so rt of anima l, an 
apo who can read and wrllie "and ’cast accountsj YTEerefoie it 
is that you cannot be content, and ought not to bo -content, 
with nskmg how things happen, but must go on to agkj sjiy 
You SononBeTcontent with knowing the causes oi things , 
and if you knew all the natural science that ever was or cvei 
will be known to men, that would not satisfy you, font would 
only tell you the causes of things, while your souls want to 
know the 9 easons of things besides , and though I may not ho 
able to tell you the reasons of things, or show you aught hut 
a tiny glimpse hei e and thoro of that which I called the other 
day the gloiy of Lady Why, yet I believe that somehow, some - 
when, somewhere, you will learn something of the reason of 
things For that thirst to know why, was put into the hearts 
of little clnldien by God himself, and I believe that God 
would never have given them that thirst if He had not meant 

to satisfy it ,, 

There — you do not understand me I trust that you win 
understand me some day Meanwhile, I think I only say 1 
think — you know I told you how humble we must bo when- 
ever we speak of Lady Why— that we may guess at something 
like a good reason for the terrible earthquakes in boutu 


a good reason for the terrible earthquakes in ouuuu 
America I do not wish to be hard upon poor people m gieat 
affliction but I cannot help thinkin g that they have been 
staking their pioperty and then lives upon the chances ot no 
earthquakes coming, while they ought to have known ’ 
an earthquake might come any day, They have fulfilled (ana 
little thought I that it would be fulfilled so soon) the parablo, 
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that I told you once, of tho nation of tho Do-as-y ou-hkes , 
who lived careless and happy it the foot of the burning 
mountain, and w ould not bo warned by the smoko that camo 
out of tho top, or by tho slag and cinders which lay all about 
them, till tho mountain blow up, and destroyed them miser- 
ably 

Then I think that they ought to hnv o ovpecled an on Ih- 
quoke, 

"Well — it is not for us to jwlgo am one, especially if they 
live in a part of tho woild in which no hav o not been our- 
selves But I think that w o 1 mow, and tlmt thoy ought to hav o 
known, enough about eurtliquihos to lmi o I icon moio piudent 
than they liavo boon for many a year At least, wo will hope 
that, though they would not learn their lesson till this yeui, 
they will learn it now, and will listen to tho message which I 
think Madam How has bronght them, spoken in a \oico of 
thunder, and written in letters of flame 

And what is that ? 

My dear child, if the landlord of oui house w is in tho 
habit of pulling tho roof down upon our beads, and putting 
gunpowder under tho foundations to blow us up, do y on not 
tlunk wo should know w lint ho uicnut, oven though ho nov cr 
spoke a word ? Ho would be very w long in behaving so, of 
course but ono thing would bo certain, — that ho did not 
intend us to livo m his house anv longoi if he could help it, 
and was giving us, in a scry' rough fislnon, notiro to quit 
And so it seems to mo that the so poor Spanish Americans have 
mceived from tho Landlor d of all hndloids, v ho can do no 
wrong, such a notice to quit ns puli ips iio people ovei li id 
before, which says to them in unmistakable words, ‘You must 
leaa e this country, oi pensli ’ And] behove that that message, 
like all Lady Why’s messages, is at heait a merciful and 
loving ono, that if those Spanunds would leave tho western 
coast of Peru, and cross tho Andes into tho green forests of 
the eastern side of their own land, they might not only live 
freo from earthquakes, but (if they would only bo good and 
ludustnons) becomo a great, rich, and happy nation, instead 
of tho idle, and useless, and, I am afraid, not ovei-good, peoplo 
which they liavo been. Poi m that eastern pn.it of then own 
land, God’s gifts arc waiting foi them, in a paradise such as 
X can neither describe noi y on concon o , —precious w oods, 
fruits, drugs, and what not — boundless w ealth, m ono word — 
waiting for them to send it all down tho waters of tho mighty 
uvtr Amazon, enriching us heic in tho Old World, °nnd 
cnnchiug themselves there in tho How. If they would only 
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go and use these gifts of God, instead of neglecting them as 
they have been doing foi now thiee hundred years, they would 
be a blessing to the earth, instead of being that which they 
have been 

God giant, my dear child, that these poor people may take 
the warning that has been sent to them , ‘ The voice of God 
levealed in facts,’ as the great Lord Bacon would haye called 
it , and see not only that God has bidden them leave the place 
where they are now, but has prepared for them, m their own 
land, a home a thousand times better than that in which they 
now live 

But you ask, How ought they to have known that an 
earthquake would come 

Well, to make you understand that, we must talk a little 
about earthquakes, and what makes them , and in order to find 
out that, let us try the very simplest cause of which we can 
think That is the wise and scientific plan 

How, whatevei makes these earthquakes must bo enormously 
etiong, that is certain And what is the strongest thing yon 
know of m the woild ? Thin k . . 

Gunpowder ? 

Well, gunpowder is strong sometimes, but not always h ou 
may carry it in a flask, or m your hand, and then it is weak 
enough It only becomes strong by being turned into gas ana 
steam. But steam is always strong And if you look at a 
railway engine, still more if you had ever seen — which Goa 
forbid you should— a boiler explosion, you would agree with 
me that the strongest t hing we know of in the woild 


steam , . , . n1 i 

How I think that we can explain almost, if not quite, an 

that we know about earthquakes, if we believe that on tho 
whole they are caused by steam and other gases expanding, 
that is, spreading out, with wonderful quickness and stren c 
Of course there must he something to make them expand, an 
that is heat But we will not talk of that yet 

How, do you remember that riddle which I put to you ti 
other day?— ‘What had the rattling of the hd of the kettle 
to do with Hartford Bridge Flat being lifted out of the nncien 


The answer to the riddle, I believe, is — Steam lias 
both The hd of the kettle rattles because the expand o 
steam escapes m little jets, and so causes a " 

suppose that there was steam under tho earth tiying to es P - 
and the earth in one place was loose and yet hard, as ihoM 
of the kettle is loose and yet haid, with ciacks in it, y 
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be, like tbe crack between tbe edge of th^^dymdJhcf'hdgo^f 
tlie kettle itself might not the steam try). to^c.s caps ^xpugh 
tho cracks, and rattle the surface of the car thfatid-rrgc&us o an 
earthquake ? 

So tho steam would escape generally easily, and would only 
make a passing rattle, like the earthquake of which the famous 
jester Charles Selwyn said, that it was quite a young one, so 
tame that you might have stroked it , like that which I myself 
once felt in the Pyrenees, which gave me very solemn thoughts 
after a while, though at first I did nothing but laugh at it , and 
I will tell you why 

I was travelling in the Pyrenees, and I came one evening 
to tho loveliest spot , a glen, or rather a vast crack in the 
mountains, so narrow that there was no room foi anything at 
the bottom of it, save a torrent roaring between -walls of 
polished rock High above the torrentytk^ road was cut out 
among the cliffs , and above the road 'rose more cliffs, with 
great black cavern mouths, hundreds of feet above our heads, 
out of each of which poured in foaming waterfalls streams 
large enough to turn a mill , and above them mountains piled 
on mountains, all covered with woods of box, which smelt 
lick and hot and musky in tberwarm spring air*. Among tho 
box-trees and fallen boulders grefr hepaticas, blue and white 
and red, such as you see m the garden , and little stars of 
gentian, morenzm;o than the azure sky But out of the box- 
woods above4ose ^mnt silver fit’s, clothing tho cliffs and glens 
with tall black spires, till they stood out at last m a jagged 
6aw-edge against tbe purple evening sky, along the mountain 
ranges, thousands of fep^aloft , and beyond them again, at 
tho head of tho valley /rose^vast cones of virgin snow, miles 
away in reality, but looking so brilliant and so near that one 
fancied at the first moment that one could have touched them 
with one’s hand Snow-white they stood, the glorious things, 
seven thousand feet into the an , and I watched then - beautiful 
white sides turn rose colour in the evening sun, and when ho 
sot, fade into dull cold grey, till the bright moon came out to 
light them up once more When I was tired of wondering 
and admiring, I went into bed , and there I had a drepm — 
such a dream as I dare say you may have had ere now (Some 
noiso or stu puts into your fancy as you sleep a whole long 
dream to account for it , and yet that dream, which seems to 
you to be horn’s long, has not taken up a second of time , for 
the very same noise which begins the dream, wakes you at 
the end of it and so it was with me} I dreamed that some 
English people had come into tbe hotel where I was, and were 

s 
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sleeping m the room underneath me, and that they had 
quarrelled and fought, and broke then bed dorm with a 
tremendous crash, and that I must get up and stop the fight , 
and at that moment I awoke, and heard coming up the valley 
from the north such a roar as I never heard before or since, 
as if a hundred railway trains were rolling underground , and 
just ns it passed under my bed there was a tremendous thump, 
and I jumped out of bed quicker than I ever did m my life, 
and heard the roaring sound die away as it lolled up the 
valley towards the peaks of snow Still I had m my head 
this notion of the Englishmen fighting in the room below 
But then I recollected that no Englishmen had come in the 
night before, and that I had been in the room below, and that 
there was no bed in it Then I opened my window — a woman 
screamed, a dog harked," 'some cocks and hens cackled m a 
very distuibed humour, and then I could hear nothing but 
the 1 oaring of the torrent a hundred feet below And then 
it flashed across me what all the noise was about', and I burnt 
out laughing, and said, ‘ It is only an earthquake,’ and went to 


bed again 

Next morning I inquired whether any one had heard a 
noise No, nobody had heard anything And the driver who 
had brought me up the valley only wmked, hut did not choose 
to speak At last at breakfast I asked the pretty little maid 
who waited, what was the meaning of the noise Iheaid m tho 
night, and she answered, to my intense amusement—' Ohl it 
is only an earthquake , we have one evoTy six weeks -N ow 
the secret was out The little maid, I found, came roni o 
lowland far away, and did not mind telling the truth bat 
the good people of the place were afraid to let out that they 
had 6 earthquakes every six weeks, foi feai of frighten 0 
visitors away , and because they were really very good people, 
and very kind to me, I shall not , tell you iwhat 


A- Ajlconfit I cOulS do no less than ask Madam How, 

very civilly, how she made earthquakes in thatpai-ticnlnrphce, 
hundreds of miles away from any burning mountain And this 
tr to aSiTl gave, though I am not so conceited 


“ Tr JXTe up to valley I hud seen that to to&J® 
all beautiful grey limestone marble, but just at te* P 
they weie ropkccd by granite, such ns yon may “ e l £tono 
JBnd-e oi at Aberdeen I do not mean that the meston 
changed to granite, but that the granite had ^ en "P 
the bottom of the valley, and had earned the Jnueston 
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(I suppose) up on its back hundreds of feet into the air Those 
caves vnth the waterfalls pouring horn their mouths were all 
on one level, at the top of the granite, and the bottom of the 
limestone That was to be expected , for, as I will explain to 
you some day, water can make caves easily in limestone, but 
nevei, I think, m granite But I knew that besides these 
cold springs which came out of the caves, there were hot 
springs also, full of curious chemical salts, just below the very 
house where I was m And when I went to look at them, 
I found that they came out of the rock just where the lime- 
stone and the granite joined ‘ Ah,' I said, ‘ now I think I 
have Madam How’s answer j) The lid of one of hei great 
steam boilers is rather shaky and cracked just here) because 
the granite has broken and tom the limestone as it lifted it 
up , and here is the hot water out of the boiler actually oozing 
out of the crack , and the earthquake I heard last night was 
simply the steam rumbling and thumping inside, and trying to 
get out ’ 

And then, my dear child, I fell into a more serious mood. 
I said to myself, * If that steam had been a little, only a 
little, ihrongei, 01 if the rock above it had been only a little 
weaker, it would have been no laughing matter then, the 
village might have been shaken to the ground, the locks 
hurled into the torrent, jets of steam and of hot water, 
mixed, it may be, with deadly gases, have roared out of the 
nven ground , that might have happened here, in short, which 
has happened and happens stall in a hundred places in the world, 
whenever the locks are too weak to Btand the pressure of the 
steam below, and the sohd earth bursts as an engine boilei 
bursts when the steam within it is too strong ’ And when 
those thoughts came into my mind, I was in no humour to jest 
any more about ‘young earthquakes’ or ‘Madam How’s 
boilors , ’ but rather to say with t he wise m am, ofjold, ‘It is of 
the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed ’ ~ 

Most strange, most terrible also, are the tricks which this 
underground steam plays It will make the ground, which 
seems to us so hard and firm, roll and rock in waves, till 
peoplo are sea-sick, as on board a ship, and that rocking 
motion (which is the most common) will often, when it is but 
shght, set the bells ringing m the steeples, or make the furni- 
ture, and things on shelves, jump about quaintly enough It 
will make trees bend to and fro, as if a wind was blowing 
through them , open doors suddenly, and shut them again 
with a slam , make the timbers of the floors and roofs creak, 
as they do in a ship at sea , or give men such frights as one 
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of the dock-keepers at Liverpool got in the earthquake m 
1863, when his watchbox rocked so that he thought some ono 
was going t oL-pr tch him ovei into the dock. But these are 
only little hints and warnings of what it can do "When it 
is strong enough, it will rock down houses and churches mto 
heaps of ruins , or, if it leaves them standing, crack them 
from top to bottom, so that they must be pulled down and 
inbuilt 


Tou saw those pictures of the ruins of Anca, about which 
om talk began , and from them you can guess well enough for 
yourself what a town looks like which has been ruined by an 
earthquake. Of the misery and the horror which follow such 
a ruin, I will not talk to you , nor darken your young spirit 
with sad thoughts which grown people must face, and ought 
to face But the strangeness of some of the tncks which the 
earthquake shocks play is hardly to be explained, even by 
scientific men Sometimes, it would seem, the force runs 
round, making tho sobd ground eddy, as water eddies in a 
brook For it will make straight rows of trees crooked, it 
will twist whole walls round — or rather the ground on which 
the walls stand — without throwing them down , it will shift 
tho stones of a pillar, one on the other, sideways, as if a gi«K 
had been trying to spm it like a teetotum, and so screwed ft 
half in pieces There is a story told by a wise man, who saw 
tho place himself, of the whole furniture of one house being 
hurled away by an earthquake, and buned under tho ruins 
of another house , and of tilings carried hundreds of yardso , 
so that the neighboui-s went to law to settle wbo was the true 
owner of them Sometimes, again, the shock seems to come 
neither horizontally m waves, nor circularly in ed ® es > 
vertically, that is, straight up from below, and then things 
and people, alas ! sometimes — are thrown up oft tee 
high mto the an, just as things spring up off the table j 
strike it smartly enough underneath By that same h (f ^ 
theie is a law for every sort of motion) it is that th . ea rt, 
quake shock sometimes hurls great rocks off a cliff J 

valley below The shock runs through the mountain t 
comes to the ckff at the end of it, and then the face of ^ 
cliff if it be at all loose, flies off into the air. You y 
the ’ very same thing happen if you . wdl P^“^ on0 
billiard-balls m a row touching each other, and ^ ^ bal]s 
nearest you smartly m the lrne of the . row AIM th 
stand still, except the last one , and that flies off Th h f only 
like the earthquake shock, has run through them all . b t off 
the end one, which had nothing beyond it but soft air, 
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been moved, .and when ton grow old, and )oim mat Ik malice, 
voti will know liin lav of inobon necoi-dmg to which tint 
linppens, and learn to npplt what tho billiard halls hrno taught 
\ i>t>, to explain tin' wonders of nn ca’lhqnnkr f l<oi in tin-, 
oa'-e as in so jinny inuio,t}ou must watch Mndfint How nt 
w or): on little and common things, to find out how she wor’ > 
in event and rw one-. Tint is why Solomon mis tlmt ‘a 
’ f-ioj Ue_carUu!Jieeai^ idw a ys 

Tool mg out for strange- tln ngswhirh ^iot^c-cn 7 audwhii li 

lie coumnot muiersunulTf lm saw, mst< ad of looking it the 
pi t'r (mminhnplnco.aDnttiiS winch nn 1 al*out Ins fat all da\ 
'lomr, and getting from them sound knowledge, nnd the art of 
getting wore sound laiowledpn still 

Another terrible destruction winch the cartbqnnko bnnga 
wlnn it is cloy* to the seaside, is tho wash of a great sen 
wave, mch as swept m last a tar upon the island of St 
Thomas, in the West Indies , such as swept m upon tho const 
of I\ru tins yc-u Tlio sea moans, nnd sinks back, leaving 
l ho shore tin , nnd then comes m fi-om tho offing a might} 
wall of wntcr, ns high os, 01 higlmi than, iunnr a tali homo , 
sweeps fir inland, washing away quays and homea, nnd earn- 
ing pr< it «hipa in with it, and tlicn sweeps hack again 
leaving the ships high and drv, as ships v. ere left m Pern this 
} c-ar. 

Now, how is tlmt wane made 1 Js>t us tlnnk Perhaps in 
mauy ways But two of them J wall tell you as simple ns I 
can, liecauso then seim the most likely, and probably tHo wod 
common 

Suppo-e, as tho earihqunl e shock ran on. making tho earth 
under the sea heave and fall in long earth waves, tho sca- 
' lxittom rank down Tlion the water on it would sink down 
t<>0, and le lie the rhoro dn , till the sea-lmt tom ro->o again, 
and hurl's! tho water up ngam against tho land This is 
(in" vftj of explaining it, and it mat be tine For certain it 
is tlmt enrthquakas do moto thn bottom of the sea, and 
certain, top, that tint move the water of tho sea also, and 
with tremendous force For «dnjr nt sen during an e irthqual <» 
b-tl rueh a blow from it (though it docs them no hnrm) that 
the L ulom oftr 1 rrdi upon deck fancying that th( h ive 
rfruek ups-'H a rod*, nnd the loixa* which could gna n ship, 
floating in WTter, such a b’ow ns that, would !>-• c'mug enough 
to hurl thounrda of tons of wntir up tlm Ismh.nnd on to 
the hi d 

Hut there is nno'hu way of noco intmg for I'm greit 
wave, wV'di I La tv corner true souk brr 

i * 


^ > 
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ns ilin fln i ™ trough a pipe Of courso, you know 
“to “I «>° -pp® «*> of it wodd mB ’ Saj 

about n^° tbotb d? » * l'T “ P' lrt -' ° f Me «»t« monng 
flip iv !i Jj ii l ,’ a7!l ^ ^ nnc 3' iri g it a groat island, or perhaps 

S U l d M ° tLo "t’ ° f * h0 liasm or tal •» *ch tho 

l lM d i T T° that ' t)lG y not move, then tliov 
' ° 1} S .°°l 1 Jl ; d 7, 0 b y them that they themselves were moving, 

v ' L f 1, V nl Vr? ^ ? ufc ° f the ^ But lf the ants 
5 f tlmt they could not see the sides of tho 

' 1 ’ \ c ^ AVOU hl bo apt to make a mistake, because they would 
then bo like men on an island out of sight of any other land. 
Xhon it Mould bo impossible further to tell whether they Mere 
moving up, or whether the water Mas moving down, whether 
ieir ball was rising out of tho watoi, oi the water was smiang 
um ay fi om the ball They would probably say, ‘ The Avater is 
sinking, and leaving tho ball dry ’ 

3)o you understand that 1 Then think as hat would happen 
if )ou pricked a holo in the ball The air inside Avould come 
hissing out, and tho ball would sink again into the water 
But tho ants AAould probably fancy tho very opposite Their 
little heads would be full of tho notion that the ball was solid, 
and could not movo, just ns oui beads are full of the notion 
that the earth is solid, and cannot moAo, and they would say, 

‘ Ah 1 here is tho Avator rising again ’ Just so, I believe, 
aa lien tho sea seoms to ebb nAvay during the earthquake, the 
land is really bemg raised out of the sea, hundreds of miles 
of coast, perhaps, oi a wholo island, at once, by the force of 
tho steam and gas imprisoned under the ground That steam 
sbi etches and ^tra(ns '~tbd solid locks beloAV, till they can 
boar no more, and snap, and crack , with frightful roar and 
clang , then out of holes and chasms in the ground rush steam, 
gases — often foul and poisonous ones — hot water, mud, flame, 
st ran go stones — all signs that the great boiler doAvn below has 
biust at last 

Then the strain is cased Tho earth sinks together again, 
as tho ball did whin it was pricked and sinks lower, perhaps, 
than it was before and back rushes the sea, which the earth 
bad tfhrnft t, aAvay while it lose, and sweeps m, destroying all 
before it 

Of course, there is a great deal more to be said about all 
this, but I have no time to tell you now You avlII read it, 

I hope, for yourselves when you groiv up, in the writings of 
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far wisei men tlian I Or perhaps you may feel for yourselves 
in foreign lands the actual shock of a great earthquake, 01 see 
its -work fresh done around you And if ever that happens, 
and you he preserved during the danger, you will learn for 
Yourselves, I trust, more about earthquakes than I can teach 
} on, if you will only hear m mind the simple general rules 
foi understanding tho ‘ how ’ of them, which I have given 
you heie 

But you do not seem satisfied yet ? What is it that you 
wont to know ? 

Oh I there was an earthquake here m England the otho-V 
night while you were asleep , and that seems to you too neaw 
to be pleasant. Will there evei be earthquakes in England 
which will throw houses down, and bury people in the 
ruins 1 

My dear child, I think you may set your heart at test upon 
that pomt As far as the history of England goes baok, and 
that is more than a thousand years, there is no account of 
any earthquake which has done any serious damage, or killed, 
I believe, a angle human being The bttle earthquakes which 
are sometimes felt in England run generally up one Imo of 
country, from Devonshire through Wales, and up the Severn 
a alley into Cheslure and Lancashire, and the south-west of 
Scotland, and they axe felt more smaitly there, I behove, 
because tho rocks are harder there than here, and more tossed 
about by earthquakes which happened ages and ages ago, long 
before man lived on tho earth I will show you the work of 
these earthquakes some day m tho tilting and twisting of 
the layers of rock, and m tho cracks ( faults , as they are 
called) which run through them in different directions I 
showed you some once, if you recollect, in the chalk cliff at 
.Ramsgate — two sets of cracks, sloping opposite ways, which I 
told you were made by two separate sets of earthquakes, long, 
long ago, perhaps whde the chalk was still at the bottom of a 
deep sea But even in the rocky parts of England the earth- 
quake force seems to have all but died out Perhaps the crust 
of the earth has become too thick and sohd there to be much 
shaken by the gases and steam below In this eastern part 
of England, meanwhde, there is but little chance that an earth- 
quake will ever do much harm, because the ground here, for 
thousands of feet down, is not hard and rocky, but soft — sands, 
clays, chalk, and sands again , clays, soft limestones, and clays 
again — which all act a s buffers to deaden the earthquake shocks, 
and deaden, too, the earthquake noise, 

Aqd how ? 
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Put your ear to one end of a soft bolste r, and let some ono 
bit tbe other end. Yon -will bear baldly any noise, and mil 
cot feel tbe blow at all Put your ear to one end of a bard 
piece of wood, and let some one bit tbe other You will hear 
a smart tap, and perhaps feel a smart tap_ too "When you 
are older, and learn the laws of sound, ana of motion among 
the particles of bodies, yon wall know why Meanwhile you 
may comfort yourself with the thought that Madan^-Ho w has 
^(doubtless by command of Lady V^h y) piepared a safe soft 
bed for thm good people or3ibtdm— not that they may he 
__ and sleep on it, but work and till, plant and btnld and manu- 
facture, and thrive in peace and comfort, we will trust and 
pray, for many a hundred years to come All that tbe steam 
inside tbe earth is likely to do to us is to raise parts of this 
island (as Har tford Bridge Flats were raised, ages ago, out of 
the old icy sea) so slowly, probably, that no man can tell 
whether they are rising or not ©r, again, the steam-power 
may he even now dying out undei our island, and letting 
parts of it R ink slowly into the sea, and some wise friends of 
.mine think that theJkns in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire are 
^sinking now I have~shown yon where that kind of work 
-'cWs gone on in Norfolk , how tbe brow of Sandringham Hill 
was once a sea-cliff, and Dersmgham Bog at its foot a shallow 
sea , and therefore that tbe land bas risen there How, again, 
at Hunstanton Station there is a beach of sea-shells twenty 
feet above high-water mark, showing that the knd_has risen 
there likewise J And how, .further north again , at Brancnster, 
there are forests of oak, and fir, and alder, with then- roots 
still in the sod, far below high-water mark, and only uncovered 
at low tide, which is a plain sign that there the land lias 
sunk You surely recollect tbe sunken forest at Brancaster, 
and tbe beautiful shells we picked up m its gullies, and the 
millions of livo Pholases boring into the clay and peat which 
once was firm dry land, fed over by giant oxen, and giant 
stags likewise, and peibaps by the mammoth himself, the 
SS woody elephant, whose teeth the fishermen dredgo up 
Xo sea outside! You recollect that! Then rememtortUt 
as that Norfolk shore has changed, so slowly but , surdj v tb 
whole world changing around us Hartford Bridge Fiat here, 
for instance, bow has it changed ? Ages ago it was 
bottom of a sea. Then the steam-power ^^rgronnd ra^ 
up slowly, through long ages, tdl it became diy lonff And 
ages hence, perhaps, it vail have become a se ?‘hottom once 
' more. Washed slowly by the ram or sunk by the dymg 
out of tbe steam-power underground, it will go down again 
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to the place from whence it came Seas will roll where wo 
stand now, and new lands will rise where seas now roll For 
oil things on this earth, from the tiniest flower to the tallest 
mountain, change and change all day long Every atom of 
matter moves perpetually, and nothing ‘ continues m one stay ’ 
The solid-seeming earth on which yon stand is but a heaving 
bubb le, bursting ever and an on m this place and in that Only 
above al l, and through j jjl, and with all ; is One who does not 
move nor change7~b ut is the~'sanie’ yesterday, to -day, and foi 
oxer And on Him, my child, and not on this ~JmbbId ^cn an 
earth, do you, and I, and all mankind, depend 

But I have not yet told you why the Peruvians ought to 
have expected an earthquake True I will tell you another 
tune — Madam How and Lady Why 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

BORN 1814 DIED 1877 

His chief works nre The Hue of the Dutch Itcpullic, published In 185G ( 
Hittory of the United Ncthcrlandt, 18G0 

Condition of the Dutch m the Sixteenth Century. 

Thus fifteen ages have passed away, and in the place of a 
horde of savages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm 
three millions of people, the most industrious, the most 
prosperous, perhaps the most intelligent, under the sun Then 
cattle, graying on the bottom of the sea are the finest in 
Europe, their agricultural products of more exchangeable 
value than if nature had made their land to overflow with 
wine and oil Their navigators are the boldest, then mercan- 
tile marine the most powerful, then merchants the most 
enterprising in the world Holland and Flanders, peopled by 
one race, vie with each other in the pursuits of civilisation 
The Flemish skill in the mechanical and in the fine arts is 
unrivalled Belgian musicians dehght and instruct othei 
nations Belgian pencils have, for a century, caused the canvas 
to glow with colours and combinations never seen before 
Flemish fabrics are exported to all parts of Europe, to the 
East and West Indies, to Africa The splendid tapestries, 
silks, linens, as well as the more homely and useful manufac- 
tures of the Netherlands, are prized throughout the world 
Most ingenious, as they had already been described by the 
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keen-eyed Ciesai, m imitating the arts of other nations, the 
skilful artificers of the country at Louvain, Ghent, and other 
places, repioduce the shawls and silks of India with admirable 
accuracy 

Their national industry was untmng , their prosperity un- 
exampled , then love of liberty indomitable , their pugnacity 
pioveibial Peaceful in their pursuits, phlegmatic by tempera- 
ment, the Netherlands were yet the most belligerent and 
excitable population of Europe Two centimes of civil wai 
liad but thinn ed the ranks of each generation, without quench- 
ing the hot spint of the nation. 

The women were distinguished by beauty of form and vigour 
of constitution Accustomed from childhood to converse freely 
with all classes and sexes m the daily walks of life, and to 
travel on foot or horseback from one town to another, -without 
escort and without fear, they had acquired manners more frank 
and independent than those of women in other lands, while 
then morals wore pure and their decorum undoubted The 
prominent part to be sustained by the women of Holland in 
many dramas of the revolution would thus fitly devolve upon a 
class onabled by nature and education to conduct themselves 
with courage 

With m the little circle which encloses tho seventeen 
provinces are 208 walled cities, many of them among the most 
stately in Christendom, 150 chartered towns, 6,300 villages, 
with their watch-towers and steeples, besides uumeious othei 
moie insignificant hamlets, the whole guarded by a belt of 
sixty fortresses of surpassing strength —The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. 


The. Siege of Leyden — 1574 . 


Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp The 
burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for many days 
bein- aware that the fleet had set forth for then relief, but 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it had to 
surmount They liad guessed its progress by the illumination 

" h °e f s&sws: 

ey felt, « 4 » 
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towers and house-tops, that they must look in vam for the 
welcome ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they wore 
literally starving , for even the misery endured at Harlem liad 
not reached that depth and intensity of agony to which Leyden 
was now reduced Bread, malt-cake, horse-flesh, had entirely 
disappeared, dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin were esteemed 
luxuries A small number of cows, kept as long as possible 
foi their milk, still remained, but a few were killed fiom day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly sufficient 
to support life among the famishing population Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where these cattle 
were slaughtered, contending for any morsel which might fall, 
and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along the pavement , 
while the hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily devoured. 
Women and children, all day long, were seen searching gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they disputed fiercely 
with the famish ing dogs The green leaves were stripped 
fiom the trees, every living herb was converted into liuinnn 
food, but these expedients could not avert starvation The 
doily mortality was frightful infants staived to death on the 
maternal breasts which famine had parched and withered, 
mothers dropped dead in the streets with thou dead children 
m then- arms In many a house the watchmen, m then rounds, 
found a whole family of corpses — father, mother, children — 
side by side for a disorder called the plague, naturally engen- 
dered of hardship and famine, now came, as if m kindness, to 
abridge the agony of the people The pestilence stalked at 
noonday through the city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like 
grass beneath its scythe From six thousand to eight thousand 
human beings sank befoie this scourge alone, yet the people 
resolutely held out, women and men mutually encouraging each 
other to resist the entrance of their foreign foe — an evil more 
horrible than pest or famine 

Leyden was sublime in its despair A few murmurs were, 
however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness of t]je magis- 
trates , and a dead body was placed at the door of the burgo- 
master, as a silent witness against his inflexibility A party 
of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroio Adrian Yon 
dor Werf with threats and reproaches as he passed through 
the streets A crowd had gathered around him as he reached 
a triangular place in the centre of the town, into which many 
of the principal streets emptied themselves, and upon one 
side of which stood the church of St Pancras There stood 
the burgomaster, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark 
visngo and a tranquil hut commanding eye He waved his 
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broad-leaved felt bat for silence, and then exclaimed, in lan- 
guage which has been almost literally preserved, 'What would 
jo, my friends? Why do ye murmur that we do not break 
out vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards ? — a fate 
more komblo than the agony which she now endures I 
tell you I have made an oath to hold the city, and may God 
give mo stiength to keep my oath! I can die but once, 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the hand of God 
My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that of the city 
intrusted to my care I know that we shall starve if not 
soon relieved , but stai vation is preferable to the dishonoured 
death which is the only alternative Your menaces move me 
not , my life is at yorn disposal , here is my sword, plunge it 
into my breast, and divide my flesh among you Take my body 
to appease your hunger, but expect no surrender so long as I 
remain alive ’ 


On the 28tb of September a dove flew into tbe city, bring- 
ing a letter fiom Admiral Boisot In this despatch the position 
of the fleet at North Aa was described in encouraging terms , 
and the inhabitants were assured that, m a very few days at 
fuithest, tbe long-expected relief would enter their gates The 
tempest came to their relief A violent equinoctial gale, on 
the night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came stoimmg from 
the north-west, blufting after a few hours full eight points, 
and then blowing still more violently fiom the south-west 
The waters of tbo North Sea were piled in vast masses upon 
the southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furiously 
landward, the ocean rising over the earth and sweeping with 
unrestrained power across the rumed dykes In the course 
of twenty-four horn’s the fleet at North Aa, instead ot nine 
inches, had more than two feet of water On it went, sweep 
mg over the broad waters which lay between Zoeterwoude and 
Zwieten , as they approached some shallows which led into the 
m-eat Meie, the Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheei 
strength shouldered every vessel through On apm the fleet 
of Boisot still went, and, oveicommg eveiy obstacle entered 

the city on the morning of the 3rd of October Leyden 
relieved —The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
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PORN 1822 DIED 1888. 

A Fi ench School 

OK the 17th of April, I visited, m company with M Rnpet, 
a school m the Rue du Eaubouig Montmartre It was a good 
specimen of its class Held in a large and imposing building, 
in a good street, it contained a boys’ school and a girls’ school, 
with about 200 scholars in each The schoolrooms are built 
over each othei , the ceilings being, m all the best and newest 
schools, so constructed that there is no noise The rooms 
were less lofty than our best schoolrooms, but qtnte as well 
ventilated , in general I found the ventilation of schools 
better in Franco than it is in England Each school had its 
covered playground, as well as its open-air playground. This 
covered playgiound, very rare in England, is a noticeable 
feature of all the best schools in the French towns , it is 
generally a large room on the same floor with the schoolroom , 
its use is to afford to the children a place foi recreation m bad 
weather, and for them meals in the middle of every day The 
parents are glad of an arrangement which relieves them 
throughout the day from the charge of their children, who 
also are thus saved two journeys in the crowded streets I 
raw, in the covered playground of this school, the children, 
after a game of play, ranged at their dinners, which they 
bring with them from home , an assistant feachei was present, 
and the greatest order prevailed The fittings of the school- 
rooms wore good, much on the same plan as that formerly 
followed m our British schools, but with bettei desks , the 
walls were barer than with us , and, indeed, it is rare to see on 
the walls of a French schoolroom the abundant supply of 
maps so common in English schoolrooms, but there is 
generally to bo found the map of France and the map of 
Europe Conspicuous were the crucifix and the bust of the 
Emperor — the mdispensablo ornaments of French public 
schoolrooms The boys’ school occupied^ two good 1 ooms one 
under the charge of the master, a well-mannered and intelli- 
gent man, the other under the cbnige of an assistant master, 
or adjoint These adjomts play an important part m French 
primary instruction , they are young men not yet arrived at 
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the age when they may he full teachers, the law does not 
oblige them to be certificated, hut all those employed m Pans 
and in the large towns are certificated, because the munici- 
palities of these towns wall employ no other, the depait- 
mental council decides whether a school needs an adjoint oi 
not, the head roaster names him. Momtois were employed 
in the lower section, which was that under the assistant’s care, 
and much the laigest The appearance of the hoys was verj 
much the same as that of the hoys whom X see constantly 
in British schools, theie were very many whom I could not 
have distinguished from English children Them instruction, 
also, was much on a par with that of the scholars of a good 
British school in London , then reading was somewhat better , 
their writing, to my eye, not so good, but the Erench style of 
handwriting is different ftom ours, then grammar and dicta- 
tion about equal, their arithmetic better, them history and 
geography not so good The same is true, I think, of nearly 
all the French primary schools, the reading and niithmetic 
aie better than ours, the arithmetic in particular being m 
general much more intelligently taught by them masters, and 
much more intelligently apprehended by their children, the 
information about geography and history is decidedly inferior 
— Popular Education m France 


English and French Characteristics , Energy of Intellect 
and Flexibility of Intellect 

Let me remark, however, that not only m the moral sphere, 
but also in the intellectual and spiritual sphere, energy and 
honesty aie most important and fruitful qualities, that, foi 
instance, of what we call gemus, enei gy is the most essential 
part So, by assigning to a nation eneigy and honesty as its 
chief spiritual characteristics, — by refusing to it, ns at all 
eminent characteristics, openness of mind and flexibility of 
intelligence,— we do not by any means, as some people might 
at first suppose, lelegnte its importance and its power of 
manif esting itself with, eftect, from the intellectual to the 
moral sphere We only indicate its piobable special hue of 
successful activity in the intellectual sphere, and, it is true, 
certain imperfections and failings to winch, in this sphore, it 
will always be subject Gemus is mainly an affair of energy, 
and poetry is merely an affair of gemus, therefore, a nation 
whose splint is characterised by eneigy may well bo eminent 
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m poetry, — and vc lmi c Shakspcaic Again, tho highest 
reach of science is, ono may say, an inventive power, a 
faculty of divination, akin to the highest pow er exorcised in 
poetry, therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterised by 
cnoigy mny well be oinmont in scicnco, — and no have 
Newton Shakspeare and Newton m the intellectual sphere 
thoro can ho no higher names And what that energy, which 
is the lifo of genius, abovo ovmything demands and insists 
upon, is freedom , entire independence of all authority, 
prescription, and routine, — the fullest room to expand as it 
will Therefore, a nation whoso cluef spiritual characteristic 
is cnoigy, wall not bo aerj apt to sot up, m intellectual 
matters-, a fixed slandmd, an authority, like an Acadomj By 
this it certainly escapes certain leal mconvoniences and 
dangers , and it can, at the samo time, as wo havo seen, reach 
undeniably splendid heights in poetry and science On tho 
otliei hand, some of tho icquisites of intellectual woik are 
specially tho aflhn of quickness of mind and flexibilit) of 
intelhgcnco Tlie form, tbo method of evolution, tho precision, 
tho proportions, the relations of tho puts to tho whole, in an 
intellectual work, depend mainly upon them And those are 
tho elements of an intellectual woik which are really most 
communicable from it, winch can most bo learned and adopted 
from it, which liaie, therefore, tho gieatesb effect upon tho 
intellectual pcrfoimanco of othci-s E\ en m pootry, theso 
requisites are ver) important, nud tho poetry of a natiOD, not 
eminent for tho gifts on which they depend, will, more or less, 
suffer by this shoitcommg In poolrj, however, they are, 
after nil, secondary, and energy is the first tiling , but in proso 
thev are of first-rate importance In its proro litoratnro, 
therefore, and in tho rentmo of intellectual work gcneralh , a 
nation with no particular gifts for these wall not bo so 
successful These are what, ns I liaio said, can to a certain 
degreo ho learned and appropriated , while tho free activity of 
genius cannot 

How much greater is out nation m poetry than proso ! now 
much Letter, in general, do tho productions of its spirit show 
in tho qualities of genius than m tho qualities of intelligence ! 
Ono may constantly remnik this m tho woik of individuals, 
how much more stroking, m general, does an) Enghslnnan — 
of some vigour of mind, hut by no means a poet — socm in his 
verse than m his prose ! No doubt Ins vorsc suffers from tho 
samo dofects winch impau his proso, and he cannot express 
himself with real success in it , but how much more pow orful 
a personage docs he appear m it, by dmt of feeling, and of 
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originality and movement of ideas, than 'when he is writing 
piose 1 With a Frenchman of like stamp, it is just the reverse 
set him to write poetry, he is limited, artificial, and impotent , 
set him to wnte prose, he* is free, natural, and effective The 
power of French literature is in its prose-writers , the power 
of English literature is in its poets Fay, many of the 
celebrated French poets depend wholly for their fame upon the 
qualities of intelligence which they exhibit, — qualities which are 
tiie distinctive support of prose , many of the celebrated English 
prose-writers depend wholly for then fame upon the qualities of 
genius and ima gination which they exhibit, — qualities which 
are the distinctive support of poetry — The Lxteranj Influence 
of Academies 




MAX MULLER. 

0 A LIVING AUTHOR. 

The Life of Buddha. 

Buddha, or moie coirectly, the Buddha, for Buddha is an 
appellative, meaning Enlightened,—’ was bom at Knpilavastii, 
the capital of a kingdom of the same name, situated at the 
foot of the mountains of Hepal, north of the present Oudo 
His fathei , the king of Kapilavastu, was of the family of the 
Sukvas, and belonged to the clan of the Gautamas His mother 
was MayMSvi, daughter of king Suprabuddlia and need wo 
sav that she was as beautiful as he was powerful and just! 
Buddha was therefore by birth of the Ksbatnya, or warnor 
caste, and he took the name of S&kya from his family, and 
that of Gautama fiom his clan, claiming a kmd 
relationship with the honoured race of Gautama The nam 
of Buddha, or the Buddha, dates from a later period of bis 
life and so probably does the name Siddh&rtha (he Ejj 0 ®? 
obi pets have been accomplished), though we are told that it 
wi mvS Xmm his childhood His mother died seven days 
•vftei'bis birth, and the father confided the child to the caro < of 
Jus deceased wife's sister, who, however, had been hiswfe eve 
before the mother's death The child grew up a most beftjrisfcJ 
and most accomplished boy who soon ^w morejh^ h* 
masters could teach him He refused ® 

games of his playmates, and nevei felt so happy as when 
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could sit alone, lost m meditation m tlio deep shadows of tlie 
forest It was there that his father found him, when he had 
thought him lost, and in order to prevent the young pnnce 
from beco ming a dreamei, the king deteimined to many him 
at once When the subject was mentioned by the aged minis- 
ters to the future heir to the throne, he demanded seven days 
for reflection, and convinced at last that not even marringo 
could disturb the calm of his mind, he allowed the ministers 
to look out for a princess The pnncess elected was the 
beautiful Gopa, the daughter of Dandapani Though her 
father objected at first to her marrying a young prince who 
was represented to him as deficient in manliness and intellect, 
he gladly gave his consent when he saw the royal suitor dis- 
tancing all his rivals both in feats of nrmB and powei of mind 
Their marriage proved one of the happiest, but the pnnce 
remained, as he had been befoie, absorbed in meditation on the 
problems of life and death. ‘ Nothing is stable on earth,’ he 
used to say, * nothing is real. Life is like the spark produced 
by the friction of wood It is lighted and is extinguished — we 
know not whence it came or whither it goes It is hke the 
sound of a lyre, and the wise man asks m vain from whence it 
come and whither it goes There must be some supreme 
intelligence where wo could find rest If I attained it, I could 
bring light to man , if I were free mysolf, I could deliver the 
world ’ The king, who perceived the melancholy mood of the 
young pnnce, tned every thing to divert him fiom his specu- 
lations but all was m vain. Three of the most ordinary 
events that could happen to any man, proved of the utmost 
importance m the career of Buddha 

One day when the prince with a large retinue dio\ e through 
the eastern gate of the city on the way to one of his parks, he 
met on the road an old man, broken and decrepit One could 
see the veins and muscles over the whole of his body, his teeth 
chattered, he was covered with wrinkles, bald, and hardly able 
to utter hollow and unmelodious sounds He was bent on his 
stick, and all his limbs and joints trembled ‘Who is that 
man?’ said the pnnce to Ins coachman ‘He is small and 
weak, lus flesh and his blood ore dned up, his muscles stick to 
Ins skin. Ins head is whito, his teeth chatter, Ins body is 
wasted away , leaning on his stick he is hardly able to walk, 
stumbling at every step Is there something peculiar m his 
family, or is this the common lot of all created beings ? ’ 

‘ Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘ that man is sinking undor 
old age, lus senses have become obtuse, suffering has destroyed 
his strength, and he is despised by his relations He is without 
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support and useless, and people have abandoned him , like a 
dead tree m a forest But this is not peculiar to Ins family 
In every creature youth is defeated by old age Your father, 
your mothei, all your lelations, all your friends, -will come to 
the same state , this is the appointed end of all creatures ' 

‘ Alas 1 ’ replied the pnnce, ‘ are creatures so ignontnfc, so 
trenk and foolish, as to be proud of the youth by which they 
are intoxicated, not seeing the old age which awaits them 1 


As for me, I go away Coachman, turn my chariot quickly 
What have I, the future prey of old age, — what have I to do 
with pleasiue? ’ And the young prince returned to the city 
'"J) without going to Ins park 

Another time the prince drove thiough the southern gate 
to his pleasuie garden, when he perceived on the road a man 
suffering from illness, parched with fever, his body wasted, 
covered with mnd, without a friend, without a home, hardly 
able to breathe, and frightened at the sight of himself and tho 
approach of death Having questioned his coachman, and 
leceived from him the answer which he expected, the young 
prince said, ‘ Alas ! health is but the sport of a dream, and the 
fear for suffering must take this frightful form Where is tho 
wise man who after having seen what he is, could any longer 
think of joy and pleasure 1 * The pnnce turned his chanot and 

returned to the city - , 

A third tune he drove to his pleasure garden through tbe 
western gate, when he saw a dead body on the road, lying on 
a bier, and covered with a cloth The fnends stood about 
crying, sobbing, tearing their hair, covering then heads with 
dust, striking them breasts, and uttering wild cries In 
mince, a«aui calling 3ns coachman to witness this painful 
scene, exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! woe to youth, which mustbe dratroyed 
bv old age 1 Woe to health, which must be destioyed by so 
many diseases » IVoe to this life, where a man remains so short 
a tame! If there were no old age, no disease, no death , 
these could be made captive for ever' Then befraymg for 
tho first time his intentions, the young pnnce said. Let 
turn back, I must think how to accomplish dehveiance 
A last meeting put an end to bis hesitation 
through the northern gate on the way to bis 
wK a inendiinnt who appealed ortmrifr 

subdued, looking downwards, wearing with Ml air of dignity 
Ins-religious vestment, and canying an alms-bowl 

< Who is this man 1 ’ asked the pnnce , 

‘ Sir,’ replied the coachman, ‘ to mm m one of tta wlm 
are called UAdus, or mendicants. Ho has renounce 
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pleasures, all desires, and leads a life of austerity He tneg 
to conquer Imnself He has become a devotee Without 
passion, without envy, ho walks about asking for alms ’ 

f This is good and well said,' rephed the pnnce ‘ The life 
of a devotee has always been praised by the wise. It will 
be my refuge, and the refuge of other creatures , it will lead 
us to a real life, to happiness and immortality ’ 

With these words, the young prince turned his chariot, and 
returned to the city 

After having declaied to his father and his wife his intention 
of retiring from the world, Buddha left his palace one night 
when all the guaids that were to have watched him wore 
asleep After travelling the whole night, he gave Ins horse 
and his ornaments to his groom, and sent him hack to Kapila- 
vastu ‘A monument,’ lemaiks the author of the Lalita- 
Vistara, ‘ is still to he seen on the spot where the coachman 
turned hack.’ Hiouen-Thsang saw the same monument at 
the edge of a large forest, on his road to Kusinngara, a city 
now m ruins, and situated about fifty miles E S E from 
G-orakpur 

Buddha first went to VaisMl, and became the pupil of a 
famous Br&hman, who had gathered round him 300 disciples 
Having learnt all that the Brdhman could teach him, Buddha 
went away disappomted He had not found the road to sal- 
vation He then tried another Brdliman at Bdjagnhn, the 
capital of Magadha or Behar, who had 700 disciples, and 
theie too 1iq looked m vain for the means of deliverance 
He left him, followed by five of his fellow-students , and for 
six years retired into solitude, near a village named Uruvilvn, 
subjecting himself to the most severe penances, previous to his 
appearing in the world as a teacher At the end of tins period, 
however, he arrived at the conviction that asceticism, fiu from 
giving pence of mind and preparing the way to salvation, was 
a snare and a stumbling-block m the way of truth He gave 
up his exercises, and was at once deserted as an apostate by 
his five disciples Left to himself, he now began to elaborate 
his own system He had learnt that neither the doctrines nor 
the austerities of the Br&hmans were of any avail for accom- 
plishing the deliverance of man, and freeing him from the 
fear of old age, disease, and death After, long meditations, 
and ecstatic visions, ho at last imagined that he had amyed 
at that true knowledge which discloses the cause, and thereby 
destroys tbe fear, of all the changes inherent in life' It was 
from the moment when he arrived at this knowledge, that 
he claimed the name of Buddha, the Enbghtened At thatj 
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moment we may truly say that the fate of millions of millions 
of human beings trembled in the balance Buddha hesitated 
for a tame whether he should keep his knowledge to himself, 
or communicate it to tho norld Compassion for the suffer 
mgs of man prevailed , and the young piince became tho foundei 
of a religion which, after more than 2000 3 ears, is still pro 
fessed by 455,000,000 of human beings ^ A 

The further history of the new teacher is very simple Ho 
proceeded to Benares, which at all times was the pnnoipal 
seat of learning in India , and the first converts he mndo v, ore 
the five fellow-students who had left him. when ho threw ofl 
the yoke of the Brahmamcal observances Many others 
followed , but as the Lnhta-Vistarn breaks off at Buddha’s 
arrival at Benares, we have no further consecutive account of 
the lapid progress of Ins doctnno From what we can gather 
from scattered notices in the Buddhist canon, ho was 1 m ited 
by the long of Magadba, Bimbisara, to bis capital, Rfyagnlm 
Many of bis lectures are represented as having been delivered 
at the monastery of Kalantaka, with which the king or somo 
rich merchant had presented him , others on tho Vulture Peak, 
one of tho five hills that surrounded the ancient capital 

Three of his most famous disciples, Sfinputra, K&ty/iyann, 
and Maudgalyfiyana, joined him during his stay in Magadha, 
where he enjoyed for many years the fiicndslnp of the lung 
That long was afterwards assassinated by bis son, Ajatasatru, 
and then we heai of Buddha as settled for a time at Srfivnsti, 
north of the Ganges, where AnAthapmdada, a nch meicliant, 
had offered him and his disciples a magnificent building for 
their residence Most of Buddha’s lectures or sermons verc 
delivered at Srfivasti, the capital of Kosali, and tlio king o 
Elosala himself, Prasenagit, became a convert to Ins doctnno 

Af ter an absence of twelve years, wo arc told that Buddha 
visited bis father at Kapilavastu, on which oc^sion ho per- 
formed several miracles, and converted all the Sfikyns to ns 
faith His own wife becamo one of bis followers , and, -with 
bis aunt, offers tho first instance of female Buddlnst deretecK 
in India Wo have fuller particulars again of the Inst days 
of Buddha’s life He had attained tho good ago of three score 

km", Aj&tasatni, tho former enemy of Buddha, and th 
assassin of his own fother, had joined tho congingnbom «« 
making a pubhc confession of Ins enmes On Hisi'otmui, 
was fobowed by a large number of disciples, and « hen on ^ 
point of crossing the Ganges, he stood on a square stone 
Samng Ins eyes back towards B.yngpbn, ho 0 
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emotion, ‘Tins is the last time that I see that city’ Ho 
likewise visited Vaisfili, and after t akin g leave of it, he had 
nearly reached the city of Kusinlgara, when his vital strength 
began to fail He halted in a forest, and while sitting undei 
a sAl tree, he gave up the ghost, or, as a Buddhist would say, 
entered into Nirvana . — Chips from a German Workshop 


E. D. OSBOKN. 

A LIVING ANGLO INDIAN AUTHOR. 

The Battle of Noshehra. 

In the meanwhile a new and formidable power had lisen in 
the Punjab Taking advantage of the distractions in Afghan- 
istan, Eunjeet Sing had united the petty states of the Punjab 
under a single head Through the treachery of a subordinate, 1 
he had made himself mastei of the important fortress of 
Attock He had pounced upon the lovely valley of Cashmere , 
and that rich country, the very storehouse and granary of the 
Douraneo kingdom, was tom away from Afghanistan for ever 
His troops had even crossed the Indus, and though compelled 
for a time to retire, he had collected Ins resources, and was only 
waiting for a favourable opportunity to invade Peshawur in 
force, and annex that province to' his dominions The quarrels 
which broke out among the brothers of Futteh Khan soon 
reduced Afghanistan to a state of pitiable feebleness, and 
Eunjeet Sing struck without delay. 

On the 13th March, 1823, he conveyed his troops across the 
Indus Azern Khan, despairing of other methods, proclaimed a 
religious war against the Sikh invaders, and his summons 
aroused the fierce fanaticism of the mountain tribes From the 
rugged broken hills of the Khuttucks, and the grass-covered 
valleys of Swaut and Bonair, the followers of the Prophet 
humed into the open country to avenge the insulted honour 
of Islam. For days the Eusofzye valley was a moving mass 
of human beings , pnests, men, and unveiled women streaming 
forth m ceaseless crowds from all the valleys opening upon the 
Sum. They converged at Noshehra, a town built on the left 
bank of the Caubul river , the Yizier, with the regular Afghan 
army, occupying a position somewhat highei up, but on the 
right bank Eunjeet Sing detached a portion of his troops to 
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hold the Afghan vizier m check, and with the rest of his aimy, 
twenty-fom thousand stiong, fell upon the hill men A wild 
Akhalee fanatic — Phoola Sing — headed the attack with all the 
fury of drunken fanaticism, hut the Eusofzyes leceived the 
assault with impenetrable firmness A Bonairee scrambled up 
the elephant on which Phoola Smg was seated, and cut him 
down with his long knife His followers, leaving heaps of 
dead and wounded behind them, were compelled to recede 
The Eusofzyes shouted foi joy, and m then turn prepared to 
charge The Bonoirees, distinguished by their black tuibans 
with a bright yellow border from the rest of the Eusofzyes, 
who are clothed m white, led the way They came down with 
a rush, like the Highlanders at CuUoden, and lesolute and 
fearless as the Sikh is, Runjeet Sing’s drilled infantry recoiled 
in momentary terror as the wild hurricane of waving scimitars 
and frantic faces, with hideous clamour whirled towards them 
But the fire of the Sikh guns checked the mountaineers, and 
gave the regiments time to rally The steady fire of the 
leumted line told with terrible effect upon the confused masses 
in fiont of them, but could not damp their ardour or then 
courage Though them scanty stock of ammunition was soon 
expended, the Afghans fought madly on with arrows, spears, 
swords, and stones. Thrice were they driven hack, and tknce 
rallied to the charge by the blows and imprecations of their 
women, and the wild cries of ‘ Allah ho Akbar ! from the 
crowds of Moollahs who prayed, cursed, and shouted m the 
rear of the battle Bunjeet Smg m person led repeated 
chaiges of cavalry against the hill men, hut m spite ot 
all his efforts, when night fell the battle was undecided ■ 
But where, it will he asked, was Azem Khan during this 
frantic struggle? The Caubul nver was fordable in front 
of his position, and there can be little doubt that, had bo 
brought lus men into the field, the Afghans must have won 
the day Hus movements were fatally encumbered by _ the 
presence of his harem with the baggage of 3ns army, and 
custody of an immense quantity of treasure -Fearful 
or other of these precious charges should fall ink ) the ban 
of the Sikhs, he had retired in the midst of fee toward* 

Jellalabad His army disbanded and dispersed as beretreated, 
and Azem Khan himself, devoured by 

died shortly after In the meanwhile night had closed upon 
the hard-fought field of Noshehra The hill ^en still m>om 
lamed them position upon an elevated piece o g > 

them numbers were sadly thinned, the ma^es of the 

army surrounded them on every side, the flam & 
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zeal was quenched in blood In truth, biave as is tho Afghan 
personally, he lacks the steady persevering endurance ol tho 
Sikh He is splendid when making a wild charge, but ho 
cannot fight a losing battle The Eusofzyes knew that they 
were beaten In the middle of the night they mustered then 
remaining forces, and cutting their way through the Sikh 
troops, made good their retreat to the lulls The loss on both 
sides had been extremely heavy Dead Bonairees lying on 
dead Sikhs, then teeth fixed convulsively m the throats of 
their adversaries, testified to the desperate character of the 
struggle It was a memorable day in Sikh annals Runjeet 
. Sing’s one eye brightened with unwonted lustre when he 
detailed, as he loved to do, the changing ‘ currents of that 
heady fight ’ The Sikh soldiers bore willing testimony to tho 
courage of the vanquished ‘The Eusofzyes laugh at death,’ 
was a saying among them To the hill men, their defeat at 
Nosh eh in was a blow from which they never recovered Tho 
whole land was thrown into mourning, and seventeen years 
after, an English traveller visiting the valley of Bon air, found 
tho battle of Noshohra still the constant subject of conversa- 
tion and the favourite theme of then- songs One in pnitieulm 
struck him on account of its peculiarly plaintive character, 
commencing — 

1 All 1 Mahommed Azeem, where is tho blood of your children v ou sold nt 
bioshchrol’ 

And when, in any of thcrr village gatherings, unusual merri- 
ment prevailed, a tv lute beard lias been known to check them 
tv ith, ‘ Is this a time foi laughing, whon the hones of your 
brothers are whitening NosheliraV — The Afghan Tribes on 
our Trans-Indus Frontra 


The Fall of Baghdad 

TJndeteiibed by the remembrance of the past, the Caliph 
Motassem actually sent ambassadors to Man gu Khan, pray mg 
him to send an army into Persia to destroy the Assassins' 
Mangu Khan immediately collected an army, tv Inch he placed 
under the command of his brother Houlagou, whom, on depart- 
ing, he addressed as follows — ‘ I send thee, with much cavalry 
and a strong army from Turan to Iran, the land of great 
pnnces It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances 
of Tchmguiz Khan in great things and in small, and to take 
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possession of the countries from il)o Oxus to the Nile. Assemblo 
lound theo tho obedient and submissive, but tread into the dust 
of contempt nnd misery the refractory and mutinous, -with thoir 
im es and children When thou hast done wuth tho Assassins, 
begin tho conquest of Irak If tho Cahpk of Baghdad conies 
forward willingly to seivo thee, then shalfc thou do him no 
harm , but if bo refuse, let him sliare the fate of the rest ’ The 
destruction of the Caliphate •was the direct result of the embassy 
from Baghdad 


In the month of tho second Djouimda (A H 650), Kitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, quitted tho court of Mangu 
Khan, and preceding the march of Houlngou, advanced against 
the fortresses of tho Ismnehens Early in the following year 
he crossed tho Oxus, penetrated into Kolnstnn, and took posses- 
sion of several places From that province, with five thousand 
foot and ns many horse, he marched against the fortress of 
Kirdch-koh, ono of the strongest among tho many strongholds 
possessed b) tho Assassins Ho encircled tho place with a 
deep ditch, and leaving a lieutenant to carry on the siege, 
c lined fito and sword through tho neighbouring country A 
successful sally on tho part of tho gnnason of Iurdeh-kob, m 
which Ijjs lieutenant perished, compelled the Mongol general to 
retneo his steps Despite, howevei, of an infections disease, 
w Inch greatly thinned their numbers, tho garrison obstinately 
held out. A reinforcement despatched by Alneddm, the Grand 
Master, succeeded in effecting an entrance with only the loss of 
a single lunn Tho Mongols were reduced to inaction , when 
at this crisis tho Assassins in true Oriental fashion succeeded in 
achieving their own destiuction Alaeddm perished, mirrdere 
In his chambeilmn at the instigation of his son, Bokneddin. 
Ivoursbah Kourslinh became Grand Master, and Ins first act 
was to put to death tho chambeilmn, and burn Ins children m 
tho market plnco for the atrocious crime of murdering a Grand 
Master Bokneddin, the Inst of the Grand Masters, a feeble, 
cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope with 
tho difficulties thickening around him The temWe 
w as advancing westward, leaving behind a broad path ofsmokm D 
i urns and unbuned dead But accidents occasioned long delays , 

aX S twas"not m until AH 654 that the Mongol army « 
sight of tho foi t-ci owned mounhuns where ieiged the Grand 
blaster of the Assassins The heart of J 

within him at the sight of his enemy MiGi upwards 
hundred foiiiesses m Ins possession well 
visions, and incapable of reduction except y ^ f ew - 

of blockade, he dared not strike a blow m his defence 
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months elapsed in idle negotiations, and then Bokneddin sur- 
lendered himself a prisoner to the Mongol general, and sent 
orders to the different garrisons to dismantle then defences 
A dynasty, "which had lasted two hundred years, collapsed at 
last almost without a struggle A terrible doom fell upon it 
and its adherents The order was sent forth that the Ismaohtes 
were to be exterminated, not even the infant at the breast 
was to be spared Bokneddin himself was murdered on the 
banks of the Oxus , his wives, children, sisters, and slaves were 
massacred in the province of Kasveen Twelve thousand 
Ismaeliens were slaughtered in one spot by the Governor of 
Khorasan. Parties of Mongol soldiers were despatched through 
all the provinces whereon the dais had proselytised successfully, 
to extirpate the Assassin out of the land Numbers of inno- 
cent beings, men and women, must have been involved in one 
common fate with the guilty The whole race of Ena Buzur- 
gomid, in whose descendants the dignity of Grand Master had 
lie come hereditary, were put to the sword , and nothing now 
intervened between the city of Baghdad and her doom 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian host moved on The 
earth and heaven were full of fearfnl sights and great signs, 
ominous of coming doom 

Most of all weie these apparent m the sacred territory which 
contained the cities of the Prophet. For an entire month a 
wondrous flame shone m the sky over against the mountain of 
Ohod, the dazzling brilliance of which illuminated tho recesses 
of the valleys with an awful splendour The city of Medina 
was shaken by an earthquake , and fearful sounds issued from 
the centre of the earth, never ceasing, night nor day, from 
Saturday to Monday In the valley of the Schada, the ground 
opened and discharged a torrent of flames mixed with stones 
and burning coals The brightness was so intense that all tho 
houses in Medina were illuminated within as by a multitude 
of lamps , and the light was seen as far as Mecca The terror- 
stricken people commenced to free their slaves, to distribute 
alms, and crowding round the tomb of the Prophet implored 
lnm to intercede for them at the throne of God Famine de- 
solated Syria An astonishing flood covered the province of 
Irak, and the waters did not subside for fifty days Baghdad 
v as submerged, so that in many parts of the city even tbe 
upper stones were under water , and one-half of Irak remained 
uncultivated The very powers of nature, as at all great cnsei 
of this v orld’s history, appeared by thou unusual agitation to 
experience a kindred feeling with the sufferings of humanity 
It v ns in truth a time of terror and perplexity , men’s hearts 
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fading them foi fear and for looking affcei those things that 
were coming up'on the earth More than six hundred yearn 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs had led then 
warriors into Syria As the J ews of old time, the believers m 
the One God had overthrown fenced cities and destroyed 
m, g% armies. Like them they had enjoyed then?' period of 
probation, their time of earthly splendoui , and like them, they 
had at length been weighed in the balance and found wanting 
They had wrought no deliverance upon the earth, and the 
decree had gone foi th that there was for them no longer either 
the time 01 the place for repentance 

The inhabitants of Baghdad in the meantime could think of 
no better wrty of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quanelhng among themselves. The city was di tided into 
two factions , the Shias, who had suddenly acquired a more than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Yizior Mu* 
waied Ibn Alkami having seeietly espoused their tenets, and 
the orthodox party, headed by a young Secretary, Mudjahid- 
cddm Aibok There were daily fights m the streets , and of , 
course all sorts of bad characters took advantage of the disorders 
to render life and pioperty utterly insecure The anarchy in 
Baghdad went on from bad to worse , both leaders sought to 
work upon the fears of the Caliph and gain him as an ally 
The Secretary insisted upon the duty incumbent upon tho 
Commander of the Faithful to suppress the Shia heresy wher- 
ever it showed its head , the Yizier represented his rival as a 
secret conspuator against the life of the Caliph. The Com- 
mands of the Faithful was not easily roused to action. In the 
seclusion of his harem, sunounded by seven hundred wives, 
and attended by one thousand eunuchs — never hut for one day 
in the year coming m contact with the world outside of his 
palace walls, the clamoui of the faction fights in the sheets of 
Baghdad sounded famt and distant like voices in a dream 

The walls of his palace enclosed not merely the world of 
lus thoughts , they contained the only world he knew at all 
"With absolute power over the lives of all who came m contact 
with him, with every whim supplied the moment it was 
expressed , knowing nothing of men except from the obsequious 
slaves that thronged around him , the object of the adora- 
tion and awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs passed cir 
lives m a species of fantastic dream They became g 9 
their own estimation, and the passions and turmoil Qf hurnnmt y 
fell upon them eyes ‘like a tale of little meaning, though the 
woids be strong' The mind of Motassem— the last ot the 
Abbaades— had, so to speak, completely lost its apprehension 
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of the realities of tlio woild, and it was an almost impossible 
task to bnng them home to him . A 1 1 en gtli, however, ho caused 
a lettei to bo wntten, declaring the Secietary to be a most 
loyal and excellent servant of the State, and all -who thought 
otherwise to be liars and calumniators , he caused him to bo 
clothed in a robe of honour, and his name to he inserted in the 
public prayer immediately aftei his own The disappointed 
Ymer vowed vengeance Baghdad might he destroyed , the 
people might fall victims to the swords of the Mongols — what 
cared he f Yengeance on the Cahph and on his insolent favourite 
the Secretary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they might. He at once placed himself m secret communica- 
tion with Houlagou, urging him to advance upon Baghdad, 
and promising to dolus utmost to deliver the city into his hands 
He then persuaded the infatuated Cahph to disband a great 
portion of the standing army, in order to save their puy and 
preserve his treasure , he pointed out to tho Caliph that ns the 
Lieutenant of the Prophet he was in a special sense under the 
Divine protection, and needed not as 01 dinar}' mortals to 
trust to the arm of flesh , he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conqueiors had bowed in homage befoie tho 
spiritual Lord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Houlagou 
the Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuznee, and Togrul 
Beg tho Seljuk In the meanwhile an embassy had arrived 
from Houlagou ‘Probably,’ he wrote, ‘you have heaid 
by universal rumour of the punishments which the Mongolian 
armies have inflicted upon tho people of this country, the 
humiliation and destruction which have overtaken the longs 
of the East, thanks to the aid of the eternal God Tho gates 
of Baghdad have never beeD closed against any of these 
sovereigns, who have, one and all, established theor dominion 
there How then can they lemarn closed against us who have 
done such things 1 ’ He went on to warn tho Cahph to leam 
wisdom while there was yet tamo If he surrendered, all 
would ho well with him , hut if not — ‘ I wall in my just ang er 
conduct my troops to Baghdad and not leave a living soul 
in your country Your towns, your lands, and your province 
shall bo wasted with flame ' The Cahph returned a haughty 
reply Ho reproached Houlagou for the arrogance which 
assumed that he was master of the woild’s destinies, because 
’° , ^ en J°ycd a brief period of success He supposed that 
Houlagou was unaware that a vast host of behevers from the 
nsmg to the sotting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the man- 
dates of /the Cahph — that these would at a word gather around 
aim m invincible strength — that having destroyed the insolent 
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mvadei who had presumed to enter Iran, it was his intention 
to march into Turan and put down the upstarts who had 
usurped dominion there But, the Caliph added, he was not 
gieedy of blood-shedding, and if Houlagou retired quietly 
out of Khorasan, the past should be forgotten, and forgiven 
Houlngou shook with rage when this message was com- 
municated to him He sent word to the Caliph that ho was m 
full march upon Baghdad with on army innumerable as ants, 
and that he (the Caliph) had nothing now but fierce battles to 
look for. 


Great was the consternation m Baghdad when this message 
was received , but the Cahph, confident of a Divine inter- 
position in bis favour, could be roused to no other measure 
of defence than an embassy to Houlagou, threatening him 
with the wrath of God if he persisted in his impious attempt 
against the house of Abbas The Mongol host, meanwhile, 
moved steadily forward, as they approached the devoted city 
they thiew off to right and left two large detachments to 
encncle and complete its investment on the further side Hou- 
lngou 113 tamed command of the main body and advanced 
dnect upon Baghdad 'by way of Kermnnsbah and Hulwan 
At Dinawer bo was met by another embassy from the Cahph 
offering to pay^TTyeaxly tribute if Houlagou would stay bis 
-advancA^This proposal was rejected On the 9th Moburram 
AH 656, the advanced guard of Hotdagou’s army came in 
contact with the Baghdad troops, who drove them back after 
a 6 mart sknmisli The next day, however, the mam body 
having come up, a second battle was fought, and the Muham- 
madan troops, utterly beaten, fled in confusion to Baghdad. 
By the 11th day of Mohurrum, the three armies advancing 
from three sides completely invested the doomed city About 
this tune the three presidents of the descendants of An, who 
Viesided at Helle, not far from tbe rums of Babylon, sent a 
' letter to Houlagou, tendering them submission, and com- 
plaining bitterly of the trials and persecution they hadcndmed 
at the bands of the Ahbasides They added that they now 
hoped fon relief, because from a tradition preserved by Ah, tue 
«v£ victorious Ison of God, they knew that ; the M of 
Baghdad was at hand Houlagou was gn*% 
intelligence of this prophecy, and sent a detochmentofhisaiiny 
to take possession of the district and pieserve the inhabitants 

fr 0 : ^S O si e eg^ in the meanwhile, had been pressed ^threjenh 
Ws Vigour On every spot of commanding ground without 
the city projectile engines were planted, which threw masses 
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of rock and flaming naphtha Houlagou had brought with 
him a corps of Chinese fire-work makers, who were specially 
skilled in the construction and management of these engines 
For six days the walls were battered without ceasing, and the 
city set on fire in various places Attempts too were made to 
divide the inhabitants among themselves Missives were shot 
into the city, declaring that the adherents of All had nothing 
to fear On Friday, 25th Mohurrum, the Persian tower crum- 
bled into pieces, on the following Monday the Mongols stoimed 
the breach On the same night the defences on the eastern 
sides were carried by assault Boats were then collected to 
form a floating bridge across the Tigris , and ten thousand men 
were stationed on the roads leading to Medam and Basrah 
to capture any of the inhabitants who sought to escape 
Embassy after embassy was now despatched by the terrified 
Cahph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but they 
returned without effecting anything At last the Cahph sent 
, his eldest son, and Houlagou so far relented as to send officers 
to negotiate with the Cahph Active operations were foi 
a while suspended But the negotiations were still mcompleted, 
when a chance arrow slightly wounded Houlagou himself 
Mad with rage, he determined that the whole city should 
suffer a fearful retribution for the injury done to himself He 
ordered a renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal 
gate of the city, and proclaim that all who came forth, and 
surrendered themselves to Houlagou, would receive pardon 
and mercy The inhabitants pressed out by thousands 

They were divided into parties of ten, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery The Secretary Mudjalnd Edcbn 
perished in tins massacre, and Suleiman Shah, the chief general 
of the Muhammadan army, together with seven hundred of 
his relatives The Cahph m despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel and assistance ‘ Nothing,’ replied the , 
Tuner, ‘ can be done now, the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised m air for the fatal stroke ’ At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw 
lumself on the mercy of the conqueror On the 4th of the 
month Safar A H 656 he came forth from the beleaguered city, 
attended by his brother and two sons, and a tram of three 
thousand of the principal men of Baghdad — the Syuds, Khatibs, 
Kazees, and principal Ministers of State Houlagou received 
the fallen monarch with an appearance of kindness, asking him 
only to proclaim to the armed inhabitants of the city that they 
should throw aside their weapons and assemble before the gates 
m order that a general census might be taken The order was 
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given and obeyed , t3io Muhammadan soldieiy ciowded into 
the Mongol camps, and were ruthlessly massacicd The city 
now lay naked and defenceless , and the savage Mongol might 
revel in the fierce delight of blood-shedding m absolute secunt}. 
The investment round the city precluded the possibility of escape. 
By the orders of Houlngou the ditches were filled up, and the 
outer walls thrown down, and then from every sido tho 
Mongols were permitted to pour in The inhabitants nero 
devoted to the sword , the city to pillage and to fire On Satur- 
day the 7th of Safar the work commenced Tho city was 
gradually consumed by flame , the streets inn with blood , tho 
libraries of the learned were either flung into tbo fire 01 the 
waters of the Tigris, and so gieat a quantity of Persian nud 
Chinese gold tissues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek nud 
Abyssinian slaves of both' sexes, gold, silver, and precious stones 
was found, that the private soldier became richer than even tho 
chiefs of the army had been before 

A tent in the meanwhile had been pitched for tho accom- 
modation of the Caliph and his sons The pillage and massacro 
had gone on for two days, but the advancing tido of desti uotion 
had not yet reached the vast and magnificent structure where 
the Commanders of the Eaithfnl had lived and reigned On 
the 9th of Safar, Houlagou entered and took up his abodo thcie 
He made a great feast for a thousand of his lords Tho Caliph 
was brought befoie them ‘It is you,’ said the Mongol with 
mock politeness, ‘ who ought to receive us, for wo are yoar 
guests Come and let us see what worthy thing you bavo to 
give us ’ The Caliph bioke open his treasure chests, and dis- 
played two thousand suits of clothes, ton thousand pieces ot 
o-old, and an immense numbei of jewels and procious stones 
Honlagou Khan flung thorn contemptuously to Ins ohicers 
< These,’ he said, ‘any one may find and rob you of But wlioro 
are your hid treasures?’ Then, under tho directions of tbo 
Caliph, they dug beneath tho floor of tho great State-i oom of 
tho palace, pi esently they came upon a huge cistom Cflcd to 
the bnm with mgots of gold Houlngou bad plates “wit 
this "old and placed before Motnsscm instead of food and on 
the Caliph’s observing that gold was not food, ^ 

nlied ‘ Because it is not food, and cannot preservo li > 
S,« thou S gm -t to time «rmy to defend the* or t • ■ « 

monster, 'that tho Coopts Imd -imnssed dnnns toe hTOhod 
years were heaped up like mountains round tho tent oiw 
prmce.’ Then tho work of destiuction recommenced Bob 
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cuid mina ret, palace and tower, came crashing down as the 
advancing flames lioked up supporting beam and rafter The 
mosque and palace of the Caliphs , the muqid of Mousa 
Djewad , the tombs wherein reposed the mortal remains of the 
Heads of Islam — in a word all the great buildings of the city 
were utterly consumed. The streets became a shapeless wilder- 
ness of r uins , nothing escaped except a few sheds belong- 
ing to some cowherds The work of slaughter kept pace with 
that of conflagration , the river, according to the expression of 
the Persian historian, flowed as red as the Nile when Moses, by a 
miracle, changed its waters into blood The stench of the dead 
bodies became so frightful that even the callous sensibilities of 
Hoiilagou Khan were unable to endure it He left the 
vicinity of the wasted city, and established his residence at the 
villages of AYakf and Djelabieh There, on the 14th Safar AH 
653, the Caliph, his sons, and five eunuchs who had never 
quitted their master, weie put to death ‘ On the morrow,’ con- 
tinues the historian Basid-eddin, ‘all those who had accom- 
panied the Caliph when he left the city by the gate of Kalwaza 
also received the crown of martyrdom They slaughtered with- 
out pity all they could find out, of the house of Abbas , there 
escaped only a few who were held of no account ’ — The Sect of 
the Assassins 


W. W. HUNTER, LED 

A LIVING ANGLO INDIAN AUTHOB 

A Great Famine vn Bengal 

In the cold weathei of 1769, Bengal was viBited by a 
fammo whose ravages two generations failed to repaii English 
historians, treating of Indian history as a senes of struggles 
about the Company’s charter, enlivened with startling military 
exploits, have naturally httle to say regarding an occurrence which 
involved neither a battle nor a parliamentary debate Mill, with 
all his accuracy and minuteness, can spare barely five lines 
for the subject , and the recent Famine Commissioners confess 
themselves unable to fill m the details vBnt the disaster which 
from this distance floats os a faint speck on the horizon of oui 
rule, stands out m the contemporary records m appalling pro- 
portions It foims, indeed, the key to thdlnstory of Bengal 
during the succeeding forty years, it places m a new light 
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tlioso broad tracks of desolation ■winch the English conquerors 
found everywhere throughout the Lower Valley, it unfolds 
tho sufferings entailed on an ancient rural society, by being 
suddenly placed in a position in which its immemorial forms 
and usages could no longer apply, and then it explains how, 
out of the disorganised and fragmentary elements, a new ordei 
of things was evolved 

Lower Bengal has tlneo harvests each year a scanty pulse 
ci’op m sprang, a mow important rice crop m autumn, and 
tho great nee crop, the harvest of the year, in December In 
tho early part of 17G9, high prices had ruled, owing to the 
partial failuio of tho crops in 17G8, but the scarcity had not 
been so sovero as materially to affeet the Government lental In 
spito of the complaints and foiebodmgs of local officers, the 
nuthonties at head-qnarters leported that the land-tax had been 
rigorously enforced, and tho rams of 1769, although deficient 
m the northern districts, seemed for a tame to promise relief 


In tho Delta they had been so abundant^as to cause temporary 
loss fiom inundation, and during the succeeding year of 
general famine, tho whole south-east of Bengal uttered no com- 
plaint Tho September harvest, indeed, was sufficient to 
enable tho Bengal Council to promise gram to Madras on a 
large scale, notwithstanding the high prices But in that 
month' the periodical rains prematurely ceased, and the crop 
which depeuded on them for existence withered ‘ The fields 
of rice,’ wrote the native superintendent of Bishenpore at a 
later period, ‘ are become like fields of dned straw ’ Calami- 
tous predictions, however, weie at that time so common on 
the part of local officials that the Governor declined to trans- 
mit the alarm The only senous intimation of the approaching 
faunno to the Court of Directors in 1769 is not signed by 
tho Pi esident, Mr. Verelst, but by Mr. John Cartier, the 
second in Council, who was to succeed him The Govemmen 
had deemed it necessary to lay m a supply for the troops, a 
niece of foresight at that period common when a harvest was 
cither veiy abundant or very scanty, and one which Mr Cartier 
wholly failed to cany out in the present ^stance 

On the 24th of December, after the last harvest of the year 
had been gathered jn, Mr Verelst tad down Ins office, 
having conveyed to his masters a single intimation of the true 

nature of the impending famine ™v»vmce 

On the same day Mr Cartier took over charge of the 
but be seems to have intimated to his mastereno 
until late m January 1770 In the fourth week of ' that mo 
he writes that one district was suffering so severely that 
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slight re missi on of the land-tax ■would have to be made , but 
ten days afterwards he informs the Court that, although the 
distress was undoubtedly very great, the Council had not ‘ yet 
found any failure in the revenue or stated payments ’ 

New hopes had also nnsen, for the spring crop now covered 
the fields and promised a speedy, although a scanty, relief! It 
was ascertained, moreovei, that both banks of the Ganges, in 
the north of the province, had yielded an abundant barley 
and wheat harvest' Tbe people suffered intensely — how in- 
tensely, it seems to have been as difficult then as now for the 
Central Government to ascertain until too late , and, notwith- 
standing alarming reports from the districts, up to the middle 
of February the Council believed the question to' be chiefly 
one of revenue The utmost that could be expected from 
Government, it wrote, would be a lenient policy towards the 
husbandman whom a bad harvest had disabled from paying 
the usual land-tax. It was common at that period to make 
temporary remissions and advances whenever a harvest proved 
deficient, but during 17G9-70, although such indulgences were 
constantly proposed, they were not, except m a veiy few isolated 
instances, granted Various charitable schemes were proposed, 
but no other relief measures at this period are specified in the 
letters home , and the local efforts, as will be afterwards seen, 
were on a sadly inadequate scale In April a scanty spnng 
harvest was gathered in, and the Council, acting upon the 
advice of its Mussulman Minister of Finance, added ten per 
cent to the land-tax for the ensuing year 

But the distress continued to increase at a rate that baffled 
official calculation The marvellous and infinitely pathetic 
sdonce under suffering which characterizes the Bengali at length 
was broken , and in the second week of May the Central Govern- 
ment awoke to find itself m the midst of universal and irreme- 
diable starvation * The mortality, the beggary,’ they then 
wrote, ‘exceed all description Above one-tlind of the inhabi- 
tants have perished m the once plentiful province of Purneah, 
and in other parts the misery is equal ’ 

The inabihty of the Government to appreciate the true 
character of the calamity is rendered more remarkable by the 
circumstance, that at that period the local administration con- 
tinued m the hands of the former native officers A Mussulman 
M i n ister of State regulated the whole internal Government, 
native revenue farmers covered the province, prying into every 
barn, and shrewdly calculating the crop on every field , native 
judges retained their seats m the rural courts, and native 
officers still discharged the whole functions of the police. These 

u 
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men knew tlxe country, its capabilities, its average yield, and 
its average requirements, -with an accuracy that the most 
painstaking English official can seldom hope to attain to They 
had a strong interest in representing things to lie worso than 
they were, for the more intense the scarcity the gi eater tho 
merit in collecting the land-tax Eveiy consultation is filled 
with their apprehensions and highly-coloured accounts of tho 
pubhc distress , but it does not appear that the conviction 
entered the min ds of the Council during the previous winter 
months, that the question was not so much one of revenue as 


of depopulation. This misconception, strange as it may appear, 
is susceptible of explanation Eiom the first appearance of 
Lower Bengal in history, its inhabitants have been reticent, 
self-contained, distrustful of foreign observation, in a degreo 
without parallel among othei equally civilised nations The 
cause of this taciturnity will afteiwaids be dearly explained, 
but no one who is acquainted either with the past experiences 
or tlm present condition of the people can ho ignorant of its 
results' Local officials may write alarming lepoits, but then 
apprehensions seem to he contradicted by the apparent quiet 
that prevails Outwnid palpable proofs of sufibringaro often 
wholly wanting, and even when, as m 1//0, such pi oofs 
abound, there is geneially no lack of evidence on tho other 
side The Bengali beam existence with a composure that 
neither accident nor chanco can ruffle Ho becomes silently 
rich or uncomplainingly poor Tho emotional part of Ins 
nature is in strict subjection, bis resentment enduring, but 
unspoken , bis gratitude of the sort that silently descends from 
generation to generation The passion for privacy i caches its 
climax in the domestic relations An outer apnrtmont, meycu 
the humblest households, is sot npait for strangers and the 
transaction of business, but eveiytlung behind it is a mystery 
Tho most intimate friend does not venture to make those 
commonplace kmdly inquiries about a J* ' 

daughtei, which Emopean courtesy clemnnds from n era ^ 
quittances This familypnvncy is maintained tab an) pneo 
Bunn- the famine of 1S66, it was found impossible to rauler 
pnblithanty available to tho female 

able classes, and many a rural household starred sloviy o 
death without uttering a complaint or mnlang a ■ sgn 
All through tho stifling summer of 17/0, the poop o 
on dying The husbandmen sold their cattle thej so ItftJ 
implements of agriculture, they ovoin-e m | )U , rr 0 f 

they sold then sons and daughters, till a *> trees and tho 
children could be found, they ate tho leaies of trees and 
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grass of the fields, and m June 177*0, the Resident at the 
Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on the dead 
Day and night a torrent of famished and disease-stricken 
wretches poured into the great cities At an early period of the 
yeai pestilence had broken out In March we find small-pox 
at Moorshedabad, where it glided through the Viceregal mutes, 
and cut off the Prince Syfut m his palace The streets were 
blocked up with promiscuous heaps of the dying and dead 
Interment could not do its work quick enough , even the dogs 
and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, became unable to 
accomplish their revolting work, and the multitude of mangled 
and festering corpses at length threatened the existence of the 
citizens 

At the beginning of the famine, a young civilian landed in 
Calcutta, who was destined to reach the highest post that a 
British subject can aspire to in the East J ohn Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth, was a man of singular honesty, and 
one who held in especial disdain the art of colouring or exag- 
gerating The scenes of 1 770 left an impression on his mind that 
nather an eventful career nor an unusually piolonged period of 
active life could efface When m high office ho always displayed 
a peculiar sensitiveness with regard to the premonitory signs 
of scarcity, and elaborated a system by which he hoped to 
avert famine Bis most his ton cal act was prompted by the 
effects of the depopulation occasioned by the calamity we are 
describing , and nearly forty years afterwards, when many of 
the later incidents of Eastern service had passed from his 
remembrance, his undying recollection of the horrors of 1770 
found expression in verse It is to be regretted that the only 
non-official description we possess by an eye-witness is a metrical 
one, but it should be remembered that John Shore’s poetry 
adheres os closely to the facts as many men's prose — 

Still fresh m Memory’s e\ o the scene I new, 

The shrivelled limbs, snnh eyes, and lifeless hue , 

Still hear the mother’s shrieks end infant’s moans. 

Cries of despair and agonising groans 
In wild confusion dead and dying He , — 

Hark to the jackal’s yell end vulture’s erv, 

The dog’s felt howl, os midst the glare of day 

They riot unmolested on their proy 1 

Diro Ecenes of horror, which no pen can trace, 

Kor rolling j cars from memory’s page efface 


Christian humanity and enlightened government have ren- 
dered modem statesmen ignorant of the meaning of tho words 
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pestilence and famine in tlieir ancient sense The recent 
calamity in Bengal has indeed given us a hint as to what the 
latter term might come to mean , but even the local officers 
who saw it at the worst will hardly he prepared for the effects 
of a famine under the old ? cgime Lest any one should bo 
tempted to consider Shore’s verses coloured, 01 my own pages 
strained, I copy a description, faithfully drawn from the Mussul- 
man writers, of the calamity that befell Gour several centuries 
hefoio As the famine of 1770 stands an appalling spectre 
on the threshold of British rule in India, so the year in which 
Bengal was incorporated into the Mogul Empire is marked by 
a disaster from which the Hindu metropolis never recovered 
‘ Thousands died daily,’ writes the historian of Bengal ‘ The 
living, wearied with burying the dead, threw their bodies into 
the nver This created a stench which only increased the 
disease The governor was earned off by the plague The 
city was at once depopulated, and from that day to this it has 
been abandoned At the tame of its destruction it had existed 


two thousand years It was the most magnificent city in 
India, of immense extent, and filled with noble buildings It 
was the capital of a bundled kings, the seat of wealth and 
luxury In one year was it humbled to the dust, and now it is 
the abode only of tigers and monkeys ' 

In 1770 the rainy season brought relief, and before the end 
of September the province reaped an abundant harvest But 
the relief came too late to avert depopulation Starving and 
shelterless crowds crawled despairingly from one deserted milage 
to another, m a vam search for food, or a resting place in 
which to hide themselves from the ram The endemics 
incident to the season were thus spread over the whole countiy, 
and until the close of the year disease continued so prevalent as 
to form a subject of communication from the Government in 
Bengal to the Court of Directors Millions of famished wretches 

died m the struggle to live through the few intervening weeks 
that separated them from the harvest, their last gaze hern^ 
probably fixed on the densely covered fields th^ would r p 
only a little too late for them ‘ It is scarcely possible, wnte 
the Council at the beginning of the September reaping, 
any description could be an exaggeration , ^ rice 

Three months later another bountiful harvest, tli gre® 1 
crop of X year, was gathered in Abundance returned te 
Bengal as suddenly as famine had swooped dowu ^ 1 ^ l “ 
in reading some of the manuscript records December, 
difficult to realise that the scenes of the preceding ° 
have not been hideous phantasmagoria ora long troubled dream 
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On Christmas Eve the Council m Calcutta wrote home to the 
Court of Directors that the scarcity had entirely ceased , and, 
incredible as it may seem, that unusual plenty had returned 
‘ There is already,’ they added, ‘ a great quantity of gram m 
this place, and a prospect of much more abundance m a short 
time’ So generous had been the harvest, that the Govern- 
ment proposed at once to lay in its military stores for the 
ensuing year, and ekpected to obtain them ‘at a very cheap rate ’ 
v The season of scarcity was indeed past In 1 77 1 the harvests 
again proved plentiful, in 1772 they were so superabundant 
that the land revenue could not be realised m consequence of 
the excessively low price of grain, and in 1773, notwithstanding 
a temporary apprehension for the crops m the northern districts, 
the earth again yielded unwonted increase, and exportation 
went on briskly to less favoured provinces 

Tbe famine of 1770 was therefore a one year’s famine, caused 
by tbe general failure of the December harvest in 1769, and 
intensified by a partial failure of the crops of the previous year 
and the following spring In the preceding year, 1768-69, 
high prices had ruled , but there had been nothing like famine, 
nor even a deficiency in the crops sufficient to materially affect 
the rents On the other hand, the one year of scarcity was 
followed by three years of extraordinary abundance, and nature 
exerted herself to the utmost to repair the damage she had 
done 

That she failed to do so, the records of the next thirty years 
mournfully attest Plenty had indeed returned, but it had 
returned to a silent and deserted province Before the end of 
May 1770, one-tlnrd of the population was officially calculated 
to have disappeared, in June the deaths were returned ‘as six 
is to sixteen of the whole inhabitants , ' and it was estimated that 
‘ one-balf of tbe cultivators and payers of revenue will perish with 
hunger’ During the rams (July to October) the depopulation 
became so evident that the Government wrote to the Court of 
Directors m alarm about ‘ the number of industrious peasants 
and manufacturers destroyed by the famine ’ But it was not 
till cultivation commenced for the following year (1771) that 
the practical consequences began to be felt It was then dis- 
covered that the remnant of the population would not suffice to 
till the land Packet after packet came home laden with the 
details of ruin Indeed, whatever may be tbe subject of a 
communication to begin with, it seems irresistibly to slide into 
the great topic of the day , and in one of two letters hearing 
the same date, and both adverting to the depopulation, the 
Council plainly avow that there has been ‘ such a mortality and 
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desertion among the ryots as to deprive the (revenue) fanners 
of the possibility of receiving the rents in arrear Notwith- 
standing the abundant crops of 1771, the country continued 
to fall out of tillage, and the Commissioners appointed in 177 2 
to visit the various districts found the finest part of the province 
* desolated by famine,’ 1 the lands abandoned, and the revenue 
falling to decay ’ Two years after the dearth, "Warren Hastings 
wrote an elaborate report on the state of Bengal He had made 
a progress through a large portion of the country, instituting 
tho most searching inquiries by the way, and he deliberately 
states the loss as * at least one-third of the inhabitants * This 
estimate has been accepted by all official and by the most 
accurate non-official writers It represents an aggregate of 
individual suffering which no European nation has been called 
upon to contemplate within histone times. Twenty years aftei 
tho famine tho remaining population was estimated at from 
twenty-four to thirty millions , and we cannot help a raving at 
tho conclusion that the failure of a single crop, following a year 
of scaicity, had within nine months swept away ten millions of 
human bemgs — The Annals of Rural Bengal, 


J TALBOTS WHEELER. 

A LIVING ANGLO-INDIAN AUTHOR. 

The Rajasuycb of Yudhishthira. 

Now when all things had been made ready for the Eajasuya 
all tho Bains came' to the place of saciificc, bringing much 
wealth with them , and those who were friends to Iliya 
Yudhishtbira brought great presents, and those who had been 
conquered brought much tribute And ah the kinsmen of the 
Bandavas came m like manner to the Bajasdya Dmyodkana 
and all the Kamavas were there, together with the MaMraja, 
and Bhishma, and Drona, and Drupadathe father of Dranpatff 
and Sisupdla, the Baja of Chedj, and ^hna, and hrs hrother 
Balardma, and Ins father Yasudeva And aU the lhqas of ' 
■middle country and all the Bajas of the south country, came m 

and altogether* weto somany 

Bajas that their names cannot be recounted 

And every Baja bad a lodging oi pavilion of ksovm,m 
which provisions of every variety were serv p 
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-abundance An d these pavilions were all very lofty, and of a 
puin white colour, inlaid with gold, and round about each 
pavilion were very many beautiful trees, and round about the 
trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of flowers " And 
the windows in those pavilions were made of golden network, 
and the doors to tho rooms were made of solid gold, and the 
walls of tho rooms were mado of gold and silver And all the 
rooms were laid with rich carpets, and decorated with furniture 
fitted for a Baja, and perfumed with sandal- wood and incense 
A m i the stairs leading to the upper rooms were so made that no 
mnn found it difficult to go up or down And the moment a 
man entered one of these rooms he was sure to be refreshed, 
were he ever so weary And the Bajas beheld the sacrifice 
while they wore seated in those looms 

And Baja Yudhishthira commanded that all the Bril) mans 
and Kshatnyas, and all the respectable Yaisyas and Sfidras, 
should be invited to attend the Bajosfiya And all tho Bajas 
came and took up their abode in the pavilions , and all the 
Brill mans who were to assist at tho sacrifice came in like 
manner, and were entertained as splendidly as the Bajas And 
all the four castes came ns they had been invited And tho 
whole city of Indra-prastha resounded with tho chauntmg oi 
Yedic hymns, and ‘ Take and eat ’ were the only words that 
could be heard 

Meanwhile the place of sacrifice was made ready, and it 
was surrounded on all sides by the pavilions of the Bajas and 
the Brihmans, and by very many storehouses and treasuries , 
and it surpassed m richness and beauty every place of sacrifice 
which had evei been seen befoie And tho sage Yyisa was 
chief of the sacrifice, and appointed everything that was to be 
done , and he brought some very learned sages to attend tho 
great ceremony And Sasarman was appointed to be Udgitri, 
oi chief chauntei of tho Yedic hymns And Dliaumya and 
Yajna-valkya were the Hotris, who cooked the sacrifice, and 
offered it to the gods , and thoir sons and pupils were tho 
Bnthis, or assistant Hotns, who chaunted the mantras whilst 
tho sacrifice was being presented to the fire Then Baja Yud- 
hishtlnra, bowing down to his uncle Dhntardshtra, asked tho 
permission of Bhfshma, Diona, Duryodhana, and the lest, that 
ho might begin the ceremony, saying — ‘You have full contiol 
over my property and Baj, so do what is best for mo all of 
you must assist me in this undertaking, and each one must 
accept a separate chargo ’ Then Bhfshma and Drona directed 
the feast, and gave their counsel as to what was to bo done and 
what was to be omitted Duryodhana was made the general 
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superintendent m giving and receiving presents Duhsdsaha 
superintended the distribution of the food , and Sahadeva took 
charge of all the choicer provisions, and two of the most 
faithful servants of Arjuna distributed the rice, the butter, the 
sugar, the milk, and the sandal-wood Aswatth&ma, the son of 
Drona, and Sanjaya, the minister and charioteer of Dntardshtra, 
waited upon the Brdhmans , Knpa gave the gifts to the Brdh- 
mans, and Krishna was appointed to wash the feet of the 
Brdhmans , and the gifts that were given to the Br&hmans 
weie beyond all computation — The Mahdhhdrata 


The City of Ayodhyd. 


The story of the Bdmdyana opens at the famous city of 
Ayodhyd, the modern Oude, which is situated upon the river 
Sarayd, the modem Gogra, about three hundred and fifty 
miles to the south-east of the great city of Delhi In the 
present day the city of Ayodhyd, has disappeared, and little 
is to be seen of the ancient site beyond a shapeless heap of 
rums, a mass of rubbish and jungle, which stretches along the 
southern bank of the Gogra rivei But m olden time this city 
was one of the largest and most magnificent in Hindustan, 
and its memory is still preserved in every quarter of the Indian 
peninsula Its geographical position is highly significant of the 
progress of Aryan invasion between two great epochs, namely, 
that of the war of Bhdrata and that of the birth of Bdma. In 
the Maha Bhdrata the Aryans had apparently advanced no 
further towards the south-east than the neighbourhood of 
D elhi , but in the Bfun&yana they seem to have established a 
largo and substantial Eaj m the very centre of Hrndfistan, and 
to have founded a metropolis which must ever be famous in the 


ancient history of India . 

The Baj thus indicated was known as the Baj ot Bosnia 
Its boundaries cannot be strictly defined, but it evidently 
covered a considerable area. In one direction it certainly 
stretched from the banks of the Gogra to those of the Ganges, 
for there is distinct mention of a frontier town which was 
seated on the Ganges, and which separated the territory ot 
Kosala from the countiy of the Bhfls The early hmtorjrof 
the Bai of BLosala is, however, almost a blank. The B 
claimed to descendants of the Sun, m the same way that 
the Baias of Bhdrata claimed to be descended from the Moo , 
and the Br&hmans improved the genealogy by representing 
the Sim to have sprung fiom a Bishi named Kasyapa, w 
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his turn was the grandson of Brahma. Thus while the Rajas 
of Kosala retained their ancient claim of being descendants of 
the Siln, an attempt was made m the national epic to repie- 
sent them as children of the peculiar deity of the Brdhmans 
But scarcely a trace of an authentic family tradition is to bo 
found in the RAmAyana earlier than Dasaratlia, the fathei of 
Rdma, and in this respect the story of RAma differs somewhat 
widely from that of the Kanravas and PAndavos The poem 
commences with a glowing description of the Raj of Kosala, the 
city and people of AyodhyA, and the virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the reigning Maharaja, the mighty Dasaratlia , and 
this description may nowHie presented almost exactly as it 
stands in the original Sanskrit, with all those Brahmamcal 
exaggerations of ancient Hindu glory and caste distinction, 
which could scarcely have had any existence excepting in. the 
profuse imagination of a Brahmamcal bard — 

In ancient times there was a great country named Kosala, 
and that country was happy and joyous, and abounded m 
cattle, and gram, and riches And m that country, on the 
hanks of the nvei Sarayfi, was a famous city named AyodhyA , 
and there all the houses were large nnd beautifully arranged, 
and the streets were always watered, and there were -very 
many temples nchly decorated, and stately palaces with domes 
like the tops of mountains, with pleasant gardens full of birds 
and flowers, and shaded groves of trees loaded will delicious 
fruits, and above all there were the sacred and resplendent 
chariots of the gods And the tanks m that city were magni- 
ficent beyond all description, and covered with the white 
lotos , and the bees thirsted for the honey, and the wind 
drove the white lotoses from the bees, as modesty drives away 
the coy hndo from her husband And the ducks and the 
geese swam upon, the surface of the tanks, or dived under the 
clear waters , and the brilliant kingfishers were wroth as they 
beheld their own reflection m the bright wave, and under 
pretence of catching the fish they beat the water with their 
wings And the plantain trees lound the ta nks were bending 
with the weight of the fruit, like reverential pupils bowing at 
the feet of their preceptors The whole city was adorned 
with gems, so that it resembled a min e of jewels, and it was 
like unto AmarAvati, the city of Indra It was perfumed with 
flowers and incense, and decked out with gorgeous banners, 
and it was ever filled with the sweet sound of music, the sharp 
twanging of bows, and the holy chaunting of Yedic hymns 
The city was encompassed round about with very lofty walls, 
which were set m with variously coloured jewels, and all 
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lound tho walls was a moat filled with watei deep and impass* 
able, and tho city gates were strongly barred, and the 
porticoes of the gates and the towers on the walls were filled 
with archers, and stored with weapons of every description. 
Eveiy quarter of tho city was guarded by mighty heioes, who 
weio as strong ns tho eight gods who rule the eight points of 
tho universe, and ns vigilant as the many-headed sorpents who 
watch at the entrance of tho regions below * yr 

Tho city of A} odbyA was full of people, and eveiy one was 
healthy and happy, and eveiy ono was well fed upon the best 
of nco, and every moichant m that city had storehouses 
filled with jewels from every quarter of the earth Tho 
BrAhmans constantly kept alive the sacrificial fire, and wore 
deeply read in. tho Vedas and Teddngas, and were endowed 
with eveiy excellent quality, they were profusely generous, 
and were filled with truth, zeal, and compassion, equal to the 


great Rages, and their minds and passions were under perfect 
control All theso 33 rfi liman sages had three classes of disciples 
first, tho youths who sorved them as servants serve then 
masters, then the students who were receiving instruction , 
md then the BrabmachAris, who maintained themselves and 
thou preceptors by collecting alms Next to the BrAhmans 
were tho Kshatnyas, who were all wamors, and were con- 
stantly exorcised in the practice of arms m the presence of the 
MnhArain After theso were the Yaisyas, or merchants, who 
sold goods of evory description, and who came from every 
cornei of the earth Last of all were the Sfidras, who were 
ever engaged in devotion to tho gods, and in the service ol the 
BrAhmans Besides these tbore were jewellers and artificers, 
singing men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, 
potters and smiths, pamteis and oilmen, sellers of flowers an 
sellers of betolnut In all that city of well-fed and happy 
iieople, no man was without learning, or practised a cal in 
that did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a mean 
habitation, 01 was without kinsmen There were 
nor 1ms nor thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor swindlers, nor 
boasters, none that were arrogant, malevolent, meim ox- ^v 
lived at another’s expense, and no man who had not abundance 
of children, or who lived less than a thousand years 
fixed their afleebons npon their wives only t GJomen we 
chaste and obedient to then husbands, and aU were patie 
and faithful in the discharge of their severel dub^No o 
was without a marmge crown, oi eamngs, or a neckiace 
jewels for the hands No one was poor, or wore ^edmna 
ments, and no one was without fine raiment and perfumes, 
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01 was unclean, or fed on unclean things, or neglected the 
sacrifice, or gave less than a thousand mpees to the Brdhmans 
All the -women m Ayodhya were extremely beautiful, and 
endowed with wit, sw eetness, prudence, industry, and every 
good quahty, and their ornaments were always blight and 
shining, and their apparel was always clean and without a 
stain In all Ayodhyd there was not a man or woman who 
was unfortunate, or foolish, or wretched, or uneasy, or dis- 
eased, or afflicted with feai, or disloyal to the Maharaja 
All were devoted to truth, practised hospitality, and paid due 
honour to their superiors, their ancestors, and the gods All 
the four castes — the Brdhmans, the Kshatnyas, the Vaisyas, 
and the Sfidras — were devoted to the Mahdraja No caste 
intermarried with any other caste , and there were no Chandd- 
las m all the city, eithei by birth or as a punishment for 
enme 

In the midst of that great city was the magnificent and 
lesplendent palace of the Mahdraja, encompassed by walls, 
which were so high that the birds could not fly over them, 
and so strong that no beast could force its ivay through them 
And there were two gates in the palace walls, one on each 
side , and ovei the gateways the music of the mohobat wns 
playing at every quarter of the day and night, and within 
the walls and round about thd palace were many temples to 
the gods, and hundreds of treasuries filled with treasure In 
the midst of the palace wns the throne of the Mahdraja, set 
upon pillars, and many other pillars were round about the 
throne , and all the pillars and the throne were covered with 
precious Btones And the palace was guarded with thousands 
of warriors who weie as fierce as flames of fire, and as watchful 
as the lions that guard then dens m the mount ains 

In this palace reigned the mighty Dasnratha, the Mahdraja 
of the country of Kosala, and of the city of Ayodhyd , and 
lie was the son of Aja and descendant of Ikshwdku And 
Dasaratha was very wise in the Medas and Meddngas, and 
had great foresight and ability, and was beloved by all his 
people. He Was a perfect charioteer, a royal sage, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
ever loving justice, and having a perfect command over all 
his passions In riches and magnificence he was equal to 
Indra, and he proteoted Ins subjects like another Mann In 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to he their true father, rather than the real father 
who only begot them , and he took tribute from Ins subjects, 
not for Ins own use, hut to return it to them again with 
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greater beneficence, ns tho sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
return it to the earth ns vivifying ram His Minis ters were 
likowuse possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding n “nod, and constantly devoted to th err beloved 
Mahdraja And Dnsamtlm had eight special Counsellors 
iv ho were ever engaged upon Ins affairs, and the chief of all 
was Snmantra, and Ins tv o chosen priests and preceptors 
wore Vnsislitha and Vimadeva Possessed of such Ministers 
and priests, Dnsaratha ruled the world virtuously, and rendered 
it very happy Inspecting the world by his spies, as the sun 
inspects it by his rays, tho great Hasaratha found no person of 
hostile mind, and ho shone resplendent and illuminated the 
whole earth 


Tho foregoing description of a city, a people, and a Maha- 
raja is perhaps without a parallel in the whole range of 
Bmlimamca! hteratm e Ayodhyil is the Hindi! ideal of per- 
fection, in winch the Kshatriyas and Br&hmans alike performed 
thoir respectivo duties of protection and worship, and the 
twauging of bows was heard as constantly as the chaunting 
of Yedic hymns It was a city of large houses, well-watered 
streets, decorated temples, stately palaces, pleasant gardens, 
shady groves, spacious tanks, and impregnable fortifications A 

^ poetical sympftthy ^3vxth-nxfmmaLuatare--ja-alsQ-dispIflyed-d}oth 

here nnd 1TI »th pt, p ortione-of-ih o Bamdyana , wh ich .lB.gmgularly 
illustrative of tho dreamy cha racter of the Hmdfi, andjs 
Irenddted-'doiiblyretllious from~its occasional suborHinaSon to 
BrahmoMcal ideas The Brahmamcal conception of mamage 
involves a display of extreme modesty on the part of a Aprl 
wife and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos from 
tho thirsty bees, is likened to the modesty which drives away 
a coy bride from her ardent husband. Again, the respect due 
to Brahmamcal instructors is indirectly enforced by the simile 
that the plantain trees bent with tho weight of their fruit, 
like reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors 
Further on, the three classes of disciples or pupils are drntmc y 
indicated, namely, the youths who acted as servants, the stu- 
dents who received instruction, and the Brahmachdrjs wh 
collected alms for themselves and their preceptore. T^d 
scnption of the people is equally significant They possess®* 
every moml and relieve to, they we « 

upon the best of nee, fee from toe, and lived for a .Om 
sand years Every man had abundance of children, jewels, 
and clean raiment Above all, every one was so nch and so 
pious that no one ever gave less than a thousand rupees to 
Brdhmans A great stress is also laid upon caste distinctions 
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Every man. belonged to a family and caste , no man followed 
a calling that did not belong to bis caste, and no child bom of 1 
mixed castes was to be found throughout the oity As for the 
Mahiraja, although he subsequently appears m a very different 
hght, he is praised here as possessing every virtue, military 
and BralimamcaL He was at once famous as a charioteer and 
as a sage, a mighty warrior and a controller of his passions, 
endowed with great foresight, and well versed in the Vedas and 
VedAngas His court was of course intended as a model for 
all Hindu Raj as to follow He had eight chosen Counsellors, 
of whom his charioteer Sumantra was the chief, and he had 
two pnests, who acted on all occasions as his particular guides 
and advisers His palace was magnificent and resplendent, 
but m describing the walls the Bralimamcal bard has indulged 
in a simile which furnishes a glimpse of the reality They 
were so tall that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong 
that no beast could force its way through them Prom this it 
is evident that the walls could not have been made of bnck or 
stone , for in that case the attempt of a beast to force his way 
through them would never have entered the mind of the bard 
In all probability the palace was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts or stray 
cattle In other respects, however, the picture is sufficiently 
imposing The treasuries, which probably contained the land- 
revenue of nee and other gram, were placed for security within 
the inclosure , and little temples to the different gods, each 
perhaps containing a single image before which the worshipper 
performed his devotions, were set up m the same area In the 
middle of the palace was the throne of the Malidraja raised 
upon pillars, and surrounded by pillars , and both the pillars 
and throne are said to have been adorned with precious stones 
— The Bdmdyana 

i, 'U- 

The Childhood of Rdma. 

The narrative of the Aswamedha of Dasaratha, and subse- 
quent birth of his four sons, is followed by an interesting 
account of the early years of Rama, from the days when he lay 
a helpless infant upon his mother’s knee, until the time when 
his education was completed, and his marriage was contemplated 
This account is valuable on two grounds phrst it exhibits 
that love of_ children and sympathy with childhood which are 
almost peculiar to Hindu bards, and which find expression, not 
so" much - iB~eoncoptions of a' boy-samt 01 infant "deity, as in 
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genuine pictuies of infants and children drawn from a close 
observation of real life Secondly, it exhibits the domestic life 
of tho Hindus in a succession of scenes representing eveiy 
stage in the piogiess of the child fiom infancy to manhood, 
and Edina appears in every character with a downright realism 
which may seem somewhat puenle to men of sterner mould, 
but which has endeared him to the hearts of Hindu mothers 
for countless generations Every scene is perfect RAma try- 
ing to put his toe into his mouth , RAma laughing and trotting 
away when called by his parents j RAma snatching a morsel 
out of his father’s hand and eating it with a laugh, RAma 
pointing out his eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, when called upon 
by his mothei , RAma crying for the moon, RAma beginning to 
say ‘pa’ and ‘ raa’ , RAma sitting on his father’s knee in the 
Council-hall , RAma and the other little boys making clay 
images and worsliipping them after the manner of the family 
BrAhman , RAma going to school with his hi others and learning 
his letters , RAma and Ins biethren dressed m different coloured 
frocks, and carry ing their satchels and ink bottles, RAma’s 
progress in grammar, science, and accomplishments, RAma 
examined in his proficiency by the MahAraja in the Council- 
hall RAma playing in mock battles and at being MahAraja, 
RAma invested with the sacred thread , and RAma perfectly 
educated and arrived at a marriageable age ,— all theso are 
described with a natural simplicity, of which peihaps no parallel 
can be found m European literature 

The story of RAma’s childhood may now ho related os 


^ Now the four infant sons of the MahAraja were exceedingly 
beautiful, and the thiee RAnls took very great dehglit m 
nursing their respective children And Rama, more than a 
the others, was a very lovely babe, and as he slept m 
a white cot he appeared like a blue lotos floating "P° n th ® 
pure water of the Ganges , and sometimes he 
his foot and put his toe into his mouth, as if t taste what 
it was in his toe which drew so much reverence from all w o 
beheld him When MahAraja Dasaratha, accompanied by the 
!£Sr Vaashtha, went to see his infant sons, the priest 
p to Rtaa, and said -'0, MaMraja, 

L> marks on Edma that he is no ordinary d^d, and I am 

bis large dark eyes, Ins lips red as the Bunba fruit, Jus now 
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like that of tlio green panofc, Ins neck like that of a shell, Ins 
long hands and red palms bearing the marks of the chakra, 
lotos, 'and circle on the tips of Ins lingers, 3ns wide breast, 
Ins logs resembling plantain trees, his feet led as tlio rising 
sun, bearing the marks of the shell, the chakra, the mace, and 
the lotos Behold all these, and you will see that ho is full of 
maiks belonging to Yislrnn ’ 

When the four little hoys wore sufficiently grown to bo 
able to run about, they were the debgbt of their mothers and 
of the Malidraja Sometimes the Mahdraja would call Edma, 
and Bdma would turn Ins back and laugh and run away , and 
if his mother Kausalyd or his father the Mahdraja ran aftei 
him, he would ran all the faster, and aftei wards would come 
back to them of Ins own accord Sometimes Bdma would 
snatch a morsel of his father’s food, and, going to a distance 
from linn, he would eat it up and laugh at the Mahdraja all the 
while Sometimes his mother would ask him to pomt out his 
eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of Ins body, and he 
would do so by touching those parts with his forefinger 
Sometimes the women of other households would come to the 
palace and ask Bdma who his mother was , and then ho would 
smile and ran to his mother and sit upon her lap And it so 
happened that one evening, whilst the Bdni Kausalyd was 
nursing Edma m the inner court of the palace, the full moon 
arose m the east m all its splendour, and Bdma felt a veiy 
strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with as a toy 
And he put out both his little hands towards the moon, in 
order to obtain it , but Ins mother could not understand what 
it was that he wanted, and thereupon he tried to boat hei 
And Kausalyd asked him many times what ho wished to have, 
and ho continued to point to the moon, so that at lost she 
came to understand what it was that he wanted, and she then 
spoke to him in mild terms as follows — ‘ Do not desire, 0 my 
child, to possess the moon, because it is thousands of miles off, 
and it is not a plaything foi children, and no child ever got it 
if yon wish, I will bring yon some jewels that are brighter 
than the moon, and yon can play with them 1 So saying, she 
brought some beautiful jewels and placed them before the little 
boy , but Bdma threw them away m anger, and began to cry 
until 3ns eyes were red and swollen with weeping Kow by 
this time a number of women were gathered around him, but 
no one could console bun One said — ‘Perchance he is 
hungry; ’ and Kausalyd tried to givo him suck, but this lie 
utteily refused to take Anotkei noman said — “Pei chance 
he is sleepy, ’ and she took him in her lap and sung the lullaby, 
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but she could not* quiet him, and he still continued to cry. 
Then one of the "women said — ‘ The goddess Sustf has become 
unpropitaous, and must be propitiated with offeiings of curds, 
plantains, and fried paddy ’ Another said — 'A ghost is trou 
hlmg him , so send foi a man who can repeat a mantra and 
drive the ghost out 5 But though all these means were toed, 
they were all of no effect, and Bdma was still as unpacified as 
before So the Bin! Kausalyd sent for the MaMrnjn, and 
when the Mahdraja heard that Bdma was ill, he went to him 
immediately, and tried his utmost to console the child , but he 
could do no more than those who had toed before him, and 


Bdma continued to cry and would not be comforted Then 
the Mahdraja sent for his chief Counsellor and told him all 
that had taken place , and when Sumantra heard that Bdma 
was crying for the moon, he desired those about him to bring a 
mirror So a mirror was brought and placed in the hands of 
Bdma , and when Bdma saw the image of the moon in the 
mirror, he was fully satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soon 
as merry as before, and the whole family were at ease 

"When Bdma and hie brethren had reached their second 
year they could not say the words ‘ peota or father, or 
‘mata' or ‘mother,' and therefore they called their parents 
t p a » au g < ma ' And if any one asked Bdma what Ins nSmo 
was, he would answer ‘Ama,’ for he could not pronounce the 
letter ‘ B ’ Sometimes the three mothers would at together 
and make their fom sons dance in a circle, whilst they clapped 
their hands Sometimes the Mahdraja would tell Bdma to 
bang him his sandals, and Bdma would take up the Mabdmjas 
sandals with both his hands, and cany them to his father, 
to the great delight of all who saw him At othor tunes the 
Mahdraja would take Bdma into the Council-hall, and keep 
the little boy on his knee during the Council, and Bdma 
listened to all that was going on, and as he sat upon Ins 
father’s knee he appeared as beautiful as a new rain-cloud 
when seated on the golden mountain of Sumaru Meantime 

lus mother the Bdnf would be impatient at Im ahsenc^ and 

would send her maid-servant every minute to tho Counci 

Bdma, for a moment’s absence from her son ap- 

P “mSTe ‘STtf &» were m them Hurd pear the 

5 ‘of 

toe images, after the manner that they had seen the priest 
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their father offer up sacrifices to the gods in behalf of tho 
household They would first entreat the images to eat the 
offerings which they offered, and then when the images did 
not move they would put the offerings into their mouths , and 
when the images would not eat the offerings, they were very 
angry and broke up the images into pieces Sometimes PAma 
would see his own reflection in a crystal pillar, and he would 
say to his mother Knusalyft — ‘ A second B&ma lias come, so 
keep him here that I may play with him ’ But seeing m like 
manner the reflection of his own mother, he would say — ‘ Why 
have you left me and gone to the other EAma 1 Do not take 
him m youi lap 1 ’ And with these words he would take hold 
of her cloth and pull her away 

When Rama and Ins brethren were five years of age they 
commenced their education according to the rule Vasishtha 
was appointed to be then preceptor, and he initiated them 
m then studies in the accustomed form He first worshipped 
tho divine Saraswati, the goddess of all learning, and after- 
wards directed the four brethren to make offerings of floweis 
and leaves of bale fruit to tbe goddess He then took a chalk 
stone, and drew the vowels upon tho floor, and directed 
the boys to run over each letter three times , and when this 
lesson was over, tho Mahdraja gave many nch presents to 
Vasishtha, and from that time they went every day to tho 
house of Vasishtha to receive has instructions And tho foui 
lads were dressed by their mothers in clothes of different 
colours, and PAma was dressed m yellow, Lakshmana in 
purple, and BlArata and Satrughna m green and red And 
they had hundreds of servants at then command, but still each 
one earned his ink bottle m his right hand, and over Ins left 
shoulder was his satchel containing books, reeds, and white 
palm leaves. In this manner they went out of tbe pnlnce 
every morning, and proceeded with other schoolboys to tho 
house of their preceptor, and sometimes when a boy strayed 
away from school without the leave of his preceptor, they were 
commanded by Vasishtha to go out into tho street and bring 
the truant m And when they knew all the vowels, they were 
taught all the other letters of tho alphabet, and when they 
knew these also, they began to teach tbe smaller boys undei 
the direction of Vasishtha And Bama nevor disobeyed 
his preceptor, nor did aught that would excite his displea- 
sure And when he had learnt all his letters, he began 
to read the grammar , and m a short time he learnt eighteen 
languages, ns well as the arte of singing, playing on musical 

X ' 
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instruments, dancing, and painting, and every one of the 
sciences And at certain times the Mah&raja would send for 
his sons and examine them in the Council-hall before his 
Council, and the hoys always acquitted themselves to the 
admiration of all present, and the Ministers and Chieftains 
expressed their gieat surprise at the proficiency of the sons of 
the Mahdraja 

When the four brethren had passed out of their childhood, 
they were exercised in the use of arms and in military and 
royal games At times, having obtained the permission of 
Yasishtha, they would go out and play at hide-and-seek, or 
they would form themselves into two parties, and engage m 
a mock combat, and it was agreed amongst them that the 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon his 
shoulders for a hundred cubits , and when Kima was defeated 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of a 
Mahdraja, but he was obliged to carry Ins victor like any othoi 
boy Sometimes, however, Kdma would play at being tko 
Mahdraja, and some of his playfellows would be his Ministers, 
and others his subjects, and some would bold the umbiella of 
royalty over bis head, whilst others fanned him with the 
chdmara Then some would bnng offenders befoie him, and 
submit their complaints for his decision, and Kdma would 
listen to the whole of the case, and at the end he would deliver 
his judgment, and would award appropriate punishment to the 


Thus passed away the lives of Eima and his brethren, Until 
the time drew nigh when each one was to he invested with 
the sacred thread Accordingly tbeu heads were shaved by 
the barber, and they were clothed m red silk, and they wen 
to the house of their preceptoi Yasishtha, and were invested 
with the sacred string, which was made of the skin o 
antelope Yasishtha then taught them the holy Gayatn and 
throughout that day they became Brahmach^fst^^^^^ 
the ordinance, and each one carried Ins bag amongst his kins 
men to receive alms First. Rama went to his mother KausaM, 
she f£ve him the dob of nee, and with it many prec.ou 
lewels and in this manner all the brethren went round an 

received alms and nch g 1 fts from aH present, 
o ii,. Mahrfraia as well as from the Ministers, Chieitain , 
ladies , and all the riches they received they g»vo to their pro- 

Cept StSfte‘four eons of Dasamtba had been Bins invested 

withlhe eacied thread, they began to learn 

due tune they giw up hie torn heioes, and were possessed 
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of every virtue and every accomplishment They were bright 
as the moon, skilful in archery, expert in mounting the 
elephant, the horse, and the chariot , and they were devoted 
to all the wishes of then parents, and became deeply versed 
in the Yedas But Bima excelled all his brethren, and was as 
conspicuous amongst them as a flag upon a towei , and whilst 
all grow up in loving attachment to each other, Lakshmana 
was the special companion of Bama, and rejoiced to perform 
whatever was pleasing to him 

Now it happened one day that Bilma was shooting with a 
how that belonged to a companion of his, and he bent the bow 
with so much strength that it broke in two pieces And his 
companion said to him — ‘ You have strength enough to break 
my bow, but if you would manifest youi full might, you should 
go to the city of MithiM and break the great how of the god 
Siva, which is preserved in the household of Baja Janaka ’ 
And B/ima answered — ‘ Tell me the story of the how ’ Then 
his companion said — ‘ Janaka, Baja of Mithild, has a beautiful 
daughter named SIM, 01 the ‘ white one,’ and he has vowed to 
give her m mamnge to that man who can break the great how 
which belonged in former tunes to the god Siva, and which 
the Baja worships every day with flowers and incensed And 
BAma pondered ovev these words in Ins heart , but he said 
nothing, for the tune had not yet come 

The foregoing narrative of the childhood of Bama is so 
plain and simple as to require hut little comment The 
picture of the dark-coloured babe, lying in his white cot 
like a blue lotos floating upon the pure watei of the Ganges, 
is perhaps somewhat foreign to European ideas accustomed 
to the pink complexion of Western babies Moreover, the 
picture is somewhat marred by the description of the maiks 
from which Yasishtha, the pnest, is supposed to have iden- 
tified the infant as an incarnation of Yishnu The story of 
IMma crying for tho moon is peculiarly Hindd The inability 
of tho mother to console the little hoy, and the suggestions 
of tho other women, are precisely the everyday occurrences 
m the houses of Hmdds When a child of tendei years is 
fractions, and refuses to eat or to sleep, the women immediately 
begin to propitiate the goddess Sustf, a primitive household 
deity who finds no place in tho Yedas, but who is largely 
worshipped by the females of Hindustan If the child s till 
refuses to be comforted, a Brilhmon is sent for to exorcise him 
with mantras Lastly, if these resources fail, the husband is 
sent for to bring about a pacification In the present instance 
tho story turns upon the wisdom of the Chief Counselloi in 
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sending for a mirror, and satisfying the child with a reflection 
of the moon. This idea again is essentially Hmdi N$ t>ha 
hut a Hindd, with his passionate fondness for children, and 
his traditions of patriarchal 1 life, would conceive the idea of a 
sovereign sending for his Prime Minister to pacify a fractious 
child In like manner the scene in which the little boys make 
day images and propitiate them with clay offerings, in the 
same way that they had seen the family Br&hman propitiate 
the household gods, could only take place in an Indian house- 
hold . — The Rdmdyana / j 


W. G. PALGRAVE. 

BORN 1826 , DIED 1888 


A Vwit to an Aiab's House. 

We enter On passing the threshold it is proper to say 
‘ Bismillah,' t e / m the name of God / not to do so would bo 
looked on as a bad augury alike foi him who enters and foi 
those within The visitor next advances in silence, tall, on 
coming about half-way across the room, he gives to all present, 
but looking especially at the master of the house, the customary 
‘ Es salamu’aleykum,’ or ‘ Peace be with you,’ literally, * on you 
All this while every one else m the room has kept his place, 
motionless, and without saying a word But on receiving the 
salaam of etiquette, the master of the house nses, and if a strict 
Wahhabee, or at any rate desirous of seeming such, replies 
with the full-length traditionary formula, W aleykumu-s- 
ealamu, w’rahmat’ UHahi w’barakafcuV “ » f 8 eyer I 

knows, ‘And with (or, on) you be peace, and the meicy of 
God, and his blessings ' But should he happen to he of anti- 
Wahhabee tendencies, the odds are that he willsay Marimba, 
or ‘Ahlan w’ Bahian,* te, ‘welcome,’ or ‘worthy, and plea. 
Humble ' or the like, for of such phrases there 1 s an infinite 
but elegant variety AH present follow the example thus g^en 
by rising and saluting The guest then goes up to theaa ^ 
nfthe house who has also made a step or two forwards, and 
S2! hTopI W m the palm of his host’s, but without 
grasping or shaking, which would hardly pass for dccoious anc 
SXXne time each repeats once more his gveetmg , ( folb 
by the set phrases of pohte enquiry, How are you? Ho 
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goes the world with you 1 ’ and so forth, all in a tone of great 
interest, and to be gone over three or four tunes, till ono or 
other has the discretion to say ‘ El hamdu 1’illah,’ ‘ Praise be 
to God,’ or, in equivalent value, ‘ all right,’ and this is a signal 
for n seasonabl e.diveraioiiJxiihe.ceremomoua-Uit-Sfdlfatbrv] 

The guest then, “after a’ little contest of courtesy, takes lus 
seat in the honoured post by the fireplace, after an apologetical 
salutation to the black slave on the one side, and to his nearest 
neighbour on tho other The best cushions and newest-looking 
carpets have been of course prepared for his honoured weight 
Shoes or sandals — for in troth the latter alone are used in Arabia 
— are sbpped oif on the sand just before reaching the carpet, and 
thore they remain on the floor close by But the nding stick 
oi wand, the inseparable companion of every true Arab, whether 
Bedouin oi townsman, rich or poor, gentle or simple, is to bo 
retamed in tho hand, and will serve for playing with during the 
pauses of conversation, like the fan of our great-grandmothers 
m their days of conquest 

"Without delay Soweylun begins his preparations for coffee 
These opon by about fivo minutes of blowing with the bellows 
and arranging tho charcoal till a sufficient heat has been pro 
duced Next he places the laigest of the coffee-pots, a huge 
machine, and about two-thirds foil of clear water, close by the 
edge of the glowing coal-pit, that its contents may become 
gradually warm wbilo other operations mom progress He then 
takes a dirty knotted rag out of a niche in the wall close by and 
Laving untiod it, empties out of it three or four handfuls of 
unicasted coffee, which he places on a littlo trencher of platted 
grass, and picks carefully out any blackened grains, or othei 
non-homo] ogous substances, commonly to be found inter mix ed 
with tho hemes when purchased m gross, then, after much 
cleansing and shaking, be pours the gram so cleansed into a 
largo open iron ladle, and places it over the month of the funnel, 
at tho same timo blowing the bellows and stirring tho grams 
gently round and round till they crackle, redden, and smoko a 
little, but carefully withdrawing them from the heat long before 
they turn black or charred, after the erroneous fashion of Turkey 
and Europe , after which he puts them to cool a moment on tho 
grass platter He then sets the warm water m tho large coffee- 
pot over tho firo aperture, that it may be ready boiling at the 
right moment, and draws in close between bis own trouserless 
legs a largo stono mortar, with a narrow pit in the middle, just 
enough to admit the black stone pestle of a foot long and an 
inch and a half thick, which he now takes in hand Next, pour- 
ing tho half-roosted bernes into the mortar, he proceeds to 
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pound them, striking right into the narrow hollow with wondei- 
ful desxtenty,, noi over missing his blow till the beans aio 
smashed, but not reduced into powder He then scoops them 
out, now reduced to a sort of co arse reddish gnt, very unlike 
tlio fine charcoal dust which passes m some countries for coffee, 
and out of which overy particle of real aroma has long since 
been burnt 01 ground After all these opeiations, each per- 
formed with as intense a seriousness and deliberate nicety as if 
th ewelfn.ro of tbo ontue Djowf depended on it, he takes a smaller 
coffee-pot in hand, fills it more than half with hot watei from 
the larger vessel, and then shaking the pounded coffee into it, 
sets it on tho fire to boil, occasionally stirring it with a small 
stick as tho water nses to check the ebullition and prevent 
ovoiflowmg Nor is the boding stage to be long or vehement, 
on tho contrary, it is, and should be, as light as possible In 
the rnteiim he takes out of another rag-knot a few aromatic 
seeds called « heyl,’— an Indian product, but of whose scientific 
name I regret to be wholly ignorant, — or a little saffron, and 
after slightly pounding these ingredients, throws them into tho 
simmering coffee to improve its flavour, for such an additional 
spicing is held indispensable in Arabia, though often omitted 
elsewhere in the East. Sugar would be a totally unheard-of 
profanation. Last of all, he strains oft the liquor through some 
fibres of the inner palm bark placed for that purpose m the 
uw-spout, and gets ready tho tray of delicate parti-coloured 
trass, and the small coffee-cups ready for pourrng out All 
these pielimmaues have taken up a good half-hour 

Meantime we have become engaged m active conversation 
with oui host and his friends But our Sbeiarat guide, Suley- 
man like a true Bedouin, feels too awkward when among 
townsfolk to Venture on the upper places, though repeatedly 
invited, and accordingly has squatted down on the sand near 
tho entrance Many of Ghafil’s relations are present, then 
silver decorated swoids pioclaun the importance of 
family Others, too, have come to receive us, foi our arrival, 
announced beforehand by those we had met at the entrance 
pass is a sort of event in the town , the dress of some betokens 
novertv others are better clad, but all have a very polite and 
decorous manner Many a question is asked about our mtrve 
i j j j-nrrm fhnt, is to sav> Syria and Damascus, conform 

ahlv to the disguise already adopted, and which it was high y 
ably to the < ^ J then follow enquiries regarding 

bCi 4* - Sts 
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are likely to abound Very few travelling 
visit the Djowf at this time of year, for one rmlgfejie mad^br 
next door to it, to rush, into the vast desert around ^durlhg tho 
heats of June and July , I, for one, have certainly no intention 
of doing it again Hence we had small danger of competitors, 
and found the market almost at our absolute disposal 

But before a quarter of an horn has passed, and while 
blacky is stall roasting or pounding his coffee, a tall thin lad, 
Ghufll’s eldest son, appears, charged with a large circular dish, 
giuss-platted like the rest, and throws it with a graceful jerk 
on the sandy floor close before us He then produces a large 
wooden howl fall of dates, bearing m the midst of the heap 
a, cup full of melted butter , all this he places on the circulni 
mat, and says ‘ Senunoo,’ literally, ‘pronounce the name/ 
of God, understood , this means, ‘ set to work at it.’ Hereon 
the master of tho house quits his place by tho fireside and 
seats himself on the sand opposite to us , we draw nearer to 
the dish, and four or five others, after some respectful coyness, 
join the circle Every one then picks out a date or two from 
the juicy, half-amalgamated mass, dips them into the butter, 
and thus goes on eating tall lie has had enough, when he rises 
and washes his hands 

By this tame the coffee is ready, and Soweylim begins Ins 
round, the coffee-pot in one hand, the tray and cups on tho 
other The first pouring out he must m etiquette drink him- 
self, by way of a practical assurance that there is no ‘ death 
m the pot , ’ the guests are next served, beginning with those 
next tho honourable fireside, the master of the houso receives 
his cup last of all To refuse would be a positive and 
unpardonablo insult, but one has not much to swallow at a 
time, for tho coffee-cups, or finjans, are about tbe size of a largo 
egg-shell at most, and are nover more than half-filled This is 
considered essential to good breeding, and a bnmmei would 
hero imply exactly tbe reverse of what it does m Europe , why 
it should bo so I hardly know, unless, perhaps, the rareness 
of cupstands or ‘zarfs’ (see Lane’s ‘Modem Egyptians’) in 
Arabia, though these implements are universal in Egypt and 
Syria, might render an over-full cup inconveniently hot for the 
fingers that must grasp it without medium Bo that as it 
may , ‘ fill the cup for youi enemy ’ is an adage common to 
all, Bedouins 01 townsmen, throughout the peninsula Tho 
beverage itself is singularly aromatic and refreshing, a real 
tome, and very different from the black mud sucked by tho 
Levantine, or tho watery ronst-bean preparations of Erance 
"When the slave oi freeman, according to circumstances, presents 
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you with a cup, he never fails to accompany it with a ‘ Semin’/ 
'say the name of God/ nor must you take it without answering 
‘ Bismillab ’ 

When all have been thus served, a second round is poured 
out, hut in inverse order, for the host tins > time dnnks firs! 
and the guests last On special occasions, a first reception, foi 
instance, the ruddy liquor is a third time handed round , nay, 
a fourth cup is sometimes added But all these put together 
do not come up to one-fourth of what a European imbibes in 
a single di aught at breakfast 

Gliafil would have greatly wished us to set up shop and 
medicine in his own house, noi without reason, for his domestic 
stock of coffee was almost at an end, and he trusted, under 
cover of hospitality, to drive an advantageous bargain with 
us foi that which we had brought But, on our part, my 
comrade and myself were very desirous of finding means for 
being somotimes alone together , wo bad much to talk over 
and consult about, and that of a nature not always exactly 
fitted for oui friend’s hearing , besides, I had my journal to 
write up, and for this and such like matters we had not as 
yet enjoyed a moment free from prying observation from the 
moment of our leaving Ma’an on the IGth up to this the 30th 
of June Nor could we, while remaining as mere guests under 
another man’s roof, obtain the independent position so dear- 
able for rightly studying the land and its inhabitants Wo 
therefore declined the Chiefs repeated proffer, and insisted, 
under various decent pretexts, on the necessity of a separate 


] ° d wfth this Ghfifil was at last obliged to comply, and promised 
us that we should next day be installed in a convenient and 
central dwelling The rest of the afternoon was devoted to 
lopose, and it was near sunset when our host mvited us to 
visit his gardens in the cool of the evening -Central and 

Eastern Arabia 



PART II -POETRY 


THOMAS Of KAY. 

BOHN 1716, DIED 1771 

A lyric poet, remarkable for tho tiro and vigour of lus imagination, for the 
terseness and bnlkance of his language, and for tho harmony and variety of 
lus versification His chief poems vrere the Ode on a distant prospect of 
Eton College, tho Elegy, and The Bard. 

Elegy written m a Gountty Church-Yaid 



Tho ploughman homeward plods his weary way , 
And leat es tho world to darkness, and to me 


How fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds 
Save where tho beetle wheels Ins droning flight, 

And drowsy tmkhngs lull the distant folds 
Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to tho moon complain 
Of such os, wondering near hei secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign 
Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 
Where heaves the turf m many a mouldering heap 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude foiefathors of the hamlet sleep — 

Tho breezy call of mcenso-hreathmg mom, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
Tho cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

Ho more shall rouse them from then lowly bed ! 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care , 

Ho children ran to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb Ins knees tho envied kiss to share 1 
Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield 

Their furrow oft tho stubborn glebe has broke 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bowed tho woods beneath their sturdy stroke f 
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Let not Ambition, mock their useful toil, ~j 


A 

I Their homely joys, and destiny obscure 
llSTor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
_ The short and simple annals-of the root - 
~The .boast or neraldrv7the~r)omp of power, 


aTheauty, all that wealth e’er gavej 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour, 

The paths of glow lead but to i he-grave 1 
foi^you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Memory o’er their tombs no trophies raise, 
“Where, through the long-drawn aisle and frotted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise 
Can stoned urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath 1 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust 1 
Or Slattery soothe the dull cold ear of Peath 1 
Perhaps, in tins neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fiio , 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre , 

{’But Knowledge to then eyes her ample page, J 
I Ihch with the spoils of Time, did no’ei umol|, 

| C hi 11 Penury repressed then noble rage, | 
t An d froze the genial current of the soul ! ^ 

[Lull many a gem of purest my serene, f 

I The dark unfathomed caves of ocean beai , I 
/ Poll many a flower is hoi n to blush unseen, t 
| And waste its sweetness on the desert air ! \ 

Ji Some village Ham pden, that, with dauntless hi oast) 

1 The little tyrant of his fields withstood , \ 

i Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest — \ 

lv~ Some Cromwell, guiltless of Ins country’s blood 
\ The applause of listening senates to command, — ? 
i The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scattei plenty o’er a smiling land, 

An d read their history in a nation’s eyes, 

Them lot forbade , nor circumscribed alone 

Them glowing virtues, but their crimes confined,— 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind , „ 

fThe struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide , j 
j To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame , 

(Or heap tho shnno of Luxury and Pndo 
With incense landled at tho Muse s flame. 
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Fin from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray , 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept tho noiseless tenoi of their way 1 
Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh 
Their name, their years, spelt by tho unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply , 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

To teach the rustic moralist to die 
' For who, to dumb For getful ness a prg j, 

This pleasing, ansiouslieiri g e’eTresigned — , 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, t, 

- Nor cast ono j engigg , lingering look behind 1^, 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cues,-- 1 

- E’en m our ashes live their wonted fires ! 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonoured dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate, 

If ’chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate , 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say — 

‘ Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, ' u 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, ; 

To meet tho sun upon the upland lawn 
There, at tho foot of yonder nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would ho stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that bubbles by 
Hard by yon wood, now smiling ns m scorn, 

Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove , 

Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed witlfcare, or crossed m hopeless love 
Ono mom I missed him on the ’customed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his favourite tree 
Another came , nor yet beside tbe nil, 

Nor up tbe lawn, nor at the wood was he 
T1)0 next — with dirges dne, in sad array, 

Slow through the church- way path wo saw him liorno > 
Approach, and read — for thou canst read — tho laj, 
Craved on tho stone beneath yon aged thorn,’ 
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The Ebitaph. 

Here rests bis head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown , 

Fair Science frown’d not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own 
Xarge was his bounty, and his soul sincere ,j 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send i 
He gave to Misery all he had — a tear, \ 

He gamed from Heaven — ’twas all he wished— a friend. 
Ho further seek his ments to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike m trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his Father and his God 


Hymn to Adversity 

Daughter of Jove, relentless powoi, 

Thou tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour, 

The bad affright, afflict the best 1 
Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste of pam, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied, and alone. 

When first thy sire to send on Earth 
Yixtile, his darling child, design’d, 

To thee he gave the heavenly birth, 

And bade to form her infant mind 
Stern rugged nurse , thy rigid loro 
With patience many a year she bore 
What sorrow was, thou bad’st her know, ^ 

And from her own she learn’d to melt at others woe. 

Scared at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing Folly’s idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 

And leave us leisure to bo good 
Light they disperse, and with them go 
The s um mer friend, the flattering foe , 

By vain Prosperity receiv’d ,, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 
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Wisdom, in sable garb array’d, 

Immers’d in rapturous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden cy e, that lo\ es tbo ground, 

Still on thy solemn steps attend - 
Warm Chanty, tho general friend, 

With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft tho sadly-pleasing tear 

Oh, gently on thy snpph ant’s head, 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 

Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad 

Nor circled with tho v ongeful band, 

(As by tho impious thou art seen,) 

With thundonng voice, and threatening mien, 
With screaming Honor’s funeral cn , 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly Poverty' 

Thy form benign, oh, goddess ! v ear, 

Thy milder influence impart , 

Thy philosophic train bo there, 

To soften, not to wound, my heart 
Tho generous spark oxtmet revive, 

Teach mo to lov e and to forgiv e, 

E\nct my own defects to scan, 

What others are, to fcol, and know myself a man 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 

sons* irr?, died i m 

[Src pnne 77 ] 


The Dcsci led Village 

Sutet Auburn 1 loveliest village of the pi un, 

Where health and plenty chea d the labounng swrin, 
Where smiling spriug its earliest v lsit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delavcd 
Dear lovely bovrers of inuoccnco and raso, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please 
How often havo I loiter'd o'er tin green, 

Where humble happiness endear’d each scene 1 
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How often have I paused on every charm, 

The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shado, 

For t alkin g age and whispering lovers made 1 
How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil i emitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village tram, Horn labom free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tiee 
Wlnle many a pastime ended in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d , 

And many a gambol frolick'd o’er the giound, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round , 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tare each other down , 

The swam mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter titter’d round the place, 

The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks repiovo, 
These were thy charms, sweet village 1 sports like these 
With sweet succession, taught e’en toil to please , 

These round thy bowers then cheerful influence shed, 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, , 

Thy sports are fled, and a 11 thy charms withdrawn ! 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thy green 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stmts thy smiling plain . " ' 

Ho more thy glassy brook reflects the day, ^ " 

But choked with sedges, works its weedy way , 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest/ 

The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest. 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires then echoes with unvaried cries 
Sunk are thy bowers m shapeless rum all, 

And the long grass o’eitops the mouldeiwg wall , 

And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler s hand, 

Far, far away thy children leave the land 
111 fares the land, to hastening ills a piey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay , 
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Princes and lords may flourish, or suj fado ; 

A breath, can mate them, as u brcalli has made * 

But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 

"When onco destroy'd can neicr be supplied 
A time there was, ere [England's gnofs began, 
When every rood of ground maintain'd its man 
For him lieht Inborn spread her ■wholesome ‘-fore, 
Just ga\ o w lint bfo requir’d, but gaa e no more 
His l>est companions, innocence and health , 

And his best nches, ignorance of wealth 

But times are alter’d , ti-ade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess tho swam , 

Along the lawn, whore scatter’d hamlets io^e. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose , 

And every want to opulenco allied, 

And even ping that foil} pays to pride 
Those gentle lionrs that plenty bade to bloom, 

Those calm desires that ask’d but littlo room, 

Thoso healthful sports that graced tlio peaceful sccno, 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green, — 
These, fai departing, seek a kinder shore, 

And rural mirth and manners tiro no more 
Sweet Auburn ! parent of tho blissful hour, 

Tlij glades foiloi-n confess the tyrant'a pow’i 
Here, ns I tako my solitary rounds, 

Amidst thy t rngling walks and min'd grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
AYhero onco tho cottage rtood, the haw thorn grew, 
Bcmcmbmnco wakes with all her busv train, 

Swells at mj In east, and turns tho jnst to pain 
In all my av mdcmigs round tins world of care, 

In all rav gnefs — and God lias gn eu my shnro — 

I stilt had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to Jay me down . 

To husband out life’s taper at tho close, 

And 3 cep the flame from wasting, by 1 -qKW-o 

I still had hope. foi jmdc nttcndb’us still — 

Amidst the sw uns to show my book-leirn’d skill, 
Around m\ fire an eietung group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and aU I MW 7 

And, ns a hare, whom hounds and horns pnr U’, 

Pants to the plan* from whence at fm-i bln. ilev , 

3 still had hopes, my long ii.\ mens past, 

Jlcro to return— and die at homo at last. 
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0 blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 

Retreats from care that never must be mine, 

How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease , 

Who quits a world where stiong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 

For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep , 

Ho surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate , 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend , 

Bends to the grave with unperceiv’d decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way , 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

TTir heaven commences ere the world be past 

Sweet was the sound, when, oft, at evening’s close, 
TJp yonder lull the village murmui rose , 

There, as I pass’d with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came soften’d from below , 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that low’d to meet their young, 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 

The playful children just let loose from school . 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, 
These all m sweet confusion sought the Bhade, 

And fill’d each pause the nightingale had made 
But now the sounds of population fail, 

Ho cheerful murmurs fluctuate m the galo , 

Ho busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 

Eor all the bloomy flush of life is fled 
All hut yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plasby spring, 

She, wretched matron, forced m age, foi biead, 

To strip the biook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thoin, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom 
She only left of all the harmless tram, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain 

Hear yonder copse, where once the garden smil d, 
And still where many a garden-flowei glows wild, 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose 
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A man bo wns -to nil the country (Wt, 

And parsing rub with fortv pounds a }Cir, 

Demote from torus lie* rm bis godlv race, 

Nor e'er lad clang'd, nor wish'd to change, 1ns plncc , 
TTmUlful bo to fawn, or cceb for jmwer 
By doctnn^ fashion'd to tbo varying hour, 

Tar other nuns bis heart had lenm'd to prize, 

More bent to raise the vrctchcd than to n*u 
His house was lnown to nil tbo vagrant trun, 

He chid their wanderings, bnt reliev’d then pun , 

Tho long remember’d beggar was bis gw *4, 
hero beard dc midmg swept his aged breast , 

Tiio rain’d spendthrift, non no longer proud, 

Claim’d bindiT'd there, and had his claims allow’d , 
Tee broken e oldwr, kindly bade to stav , 

Bat by Ins fire, nnd talk'd the night aw n , 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, talcs of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and shov'd how fii Ida uoro won 
Pleased with lim guests, tho good man 1 earn'd to glow , 
Aid quite forgot thar vices in theu woe , 

Careless their merits or their fmlts to scan, 

Hip pitv gave ore chant} lx*gan 

Tims to rebel o tbo wretched was Ins pride, 

And oVn bis failings lenn'd to virtue’s side , 

But m bis dull prompt nt ciery call, 

He v ntch’d nnd wept, he prn>’d and felt fur all 
And, an n lnrd each fond endearment tries 
To tempt itn new fledg'd offspring to the si iea, 

He tried eacli nit, reprov'd each dull delnv, 

Allur’d to hnghter world**, and led tho win 
Beside tho K*d where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, nnd pun b} turns dismav’d, 

Tlio reverend champion ttood At his control, 

Dcspur nud amruuh fled the struggling roul , 

Comfirl came dawn the trembling wretch to ruse, 

And Ins Irt filtering nccait c w injur'd prose. 

At cliun'b, with meek nnd unaflecled grace, 

His lc*cd s adorn'd tin vim mblo pi tee 
Irutb from his lips prevail'd witii dotib'e svnv, 

And fool*, who came to scuff, remain’d to prvv. 

The service pa* around tin pious mtui, 
ith st**ad} r< al, e idi honest ru-tic ran 
1 An ihtl Iren follow’d, with cudcanng wale, 

And pluck’d ku gown, to <baro tin ,,ool min’- irndle, 
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Yet count our gams this wealth is but a immo 
That leaves oui useful product still the same 
Not so the loss the man of wealth and pndo 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied , 

Space for his lake, Ins park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds , 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 

Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half then grow th , 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from tho green , 

Around the world each needful preduct flies, 

Tor all the luxuries the world supplies 
While thus the land, adorn’d foi pleasure all, 

In barren splendour feebly waits the fall 
As some fair female, unadom’d aud plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 

Slights every borrow’d charm that diess supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of hor e} es , 

But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lo\ors fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress 
Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d, 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array'd , 

Bur verging to decline, its splendours nso, 

Its vistas stiiko, its palaces surprise , 

While, scourg’d by famine, from the smiling land 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band , 

And while he sinks, without one arm to saie, 

The country blooms— a garden and a grave 1 
Where, then, ah 1 where shall poverty reside, 

To ’scape tho pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d, 

He chives his flock to pick tho scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields tho sons of wealth dmde, 

And e’en the bare-worn common is denied 
If to the city sped— what waits lum there 1 
To see profusion that he must not share , 

To see ten thousand baneful ai ts combiu d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind , 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 

Extorted from Ins follow-creatures’ woe 
Here, while tho courtier glitters m brocade, 

There the palo artist plies the sickl} trade. 
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H«rc, while the prowl Ihnr 3ong-dnvm pomp 1 - dispirit, 
There the Mvl. pblk.t glooma the wu> , 

The dome vlicrr 1 PIu'-mip* hold? her midnight rapn 
1 if.v, richly deckd, admits thu gorg.-ons trmn , 
Tumultuous granrimir cmv «Js the bltzmy Mjtnm, 

The rattling chano’s clash, tho tcrchts glare 
Sun rcmica Jibe these no iroublra c’rr annoy ! 

Sure there dmoteonn unne-sol joy I 

Arc thy feno is thoughts ) — Ah turn Unne nr« ( 

WTero lh<* jsvir hum* li**? flavoring frni tie ho*. * 

Shr onoo, perhaps m tallage pimp blc*t, 
lino wept nt lnle? of mne-eono' distrast , 

JIi r incxh-A loolcr the* cottage might adorn, 

Sued aa the primrose {^e beneath the thorn , 

[Now lost to nil , her fm mis her \ jrtue, flail, 

Near her betrayer's door rho 1 hrr bend , 

And, pinch'd v ith cold, nnd fihrinhing from the nhower, 
With In aa\ heart deplores tint luckier liour, 

When nils fin-t, nmbitious of the ton n, 

She It ft lnr wb<'cl and mixes of countra brown 

Po thine, sueet Auhnrn, thine, the loveliest tiutn, 
J)o tin fair tnlcs jnrtieipab* her pmn t 
lira now, [wrlnjtH, b} cold nnd hunger led, 

At proud rnmi’p doors tin; ad: n little brood 
Ah, no To distant dime*, n dn-irr wnc, 

\\ here lnlf tlio wnv'i world intruder Ijrtw eon, 

Through torrid tract-% with fainting steps lhe\ go, 

Where mid Album murmurs to thnr 

l'nr thfli rent JIkto from dl that charm’d Vforo, 

Tin* vnnmw tenon of tint homd rhore , 

Toot Waring puw that dart a downward ria, 

Ami fierveb shed rntoh nble day, 

Tho’-e m itt/vj worvls where bird i forget to t-mg, 
lhit rib nt Ints. in„drowev clink ra chng, 

Tho*-’' jvudno'is fit his with rud: inxnrmmv crown’d, 
Where the dor): ncmpion gather* death around 
W l.i rc nt i-ich f’ep the rtnogrr feara to sraho 
The rutin y terror? of t! o vengeful i -alee , 

\\ hewi cmurhi’itr tigrn a. art their hnjdcse jna v. 

And Mcnm rat n noro mtirdorvma rt*U titan tlwyj 
While oft in *"htrh t! e nnd (owi’ido fim, 

Mur hug the ra\ ag'd I md-vpe v ith the rLiea 
]' ir din r M the- *fro*n eaerv fi-nn r rcem, 

Th* o>ol *tg 3 x>ah T t) i< gra 1 n vc 'eJ green, 
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The breezy covert of the garbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love 

Good Heaven 1 what sorrows gloom’d that parting day 
That call’d them horn then native walks away , 

When the pool exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly look’d then last , 
And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western mam 
And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Ko turn’d and wept, and stall return’d to weep 
The good old sire the first prepar’d to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe , 

But foi himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave 
His lovely daughter, lovelier m her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her (harms, 

And left a lover’s for a father’s arms 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 

And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose , 

And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 

And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear , 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend relief 


[n all the silent manliness of grief 
3 luxury I thou curs’d by Heavens decree, 

Sow ill exchang’d are things like these for thee 1 
Sow do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 

Kingdoms, by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own 

At every draught more large and large they grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe , 

Ml, sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a nun round. 

E'en now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done. 

E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 

[ see the rural virtues leave the land 

Down where yon anchoring vessels spreads the sail, 

Mat idly waiting flaps with every gale, 

Downward they move, a melancholy band. 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented tod, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there. 
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And piety witli wishes plac’d above, 

And steady loyalty and faithful love 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade 1 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame , 
Dear charmin g nymph, neglected and deciied, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride, 

Thou source of all my bliss, and aB my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st mo so, 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well , 
Farewell ! and 0 ! where’er thy voice be tried, 
On Torno’s cliffs, oi Pambamarca’s side, 

Whethei where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clim6 , 

Aid alighted truth with thy persuasive strain, 
Teach emng man to spurn the rage of gam , 
Teach lnm that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest , 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour’d mole away , 

While self-dependent power can tome defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky 


The Traveller , oi, a Pi ospect of Society . 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po , 

Or onward, where the rude Corinthian booi 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door , 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken hes, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies , 

Where’ei I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee 
Stall to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain 
Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 

And round his dwelling guardian-saints attend : 
Blest he that spot, whero cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire : 
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Blest that abode, where want and pam repair, 

And every stranger finds a ready chan 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 
Where all the ruddy family around ’ 

Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale , 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 

And learn the luxury of doing good 

But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My pnme of life in wandering spent, and care , 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies , 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone 
And find no spot of all the world my own 
E'en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend , 

And plac’d on high above tbe storm’s career, 

Look downward where an hundred realms appear , 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 

The'pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pnde 
When thus Creation’s charms around combine, 
Amidst tbe store, should thankless Pnde repine ? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain 1 

Let school-taught Pnde dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man , 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind 

We glittering towns with wealth and splendour crown’d , 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round , 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale , 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale , 

Eor me your tributary stores combine, 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine I 
As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, lecounts it o’er , 

Hoards after hoards his nsmg raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting stall 
Thus to my breast alternate passions nse, 

Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supplies 
Yet oft a sigh pievails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small , 
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An ri ofb I wish, rumdst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 

Where my "worn son], each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest 
But where to find that happiest spot below, 

Who can direct, when all pretend to know 1 
The shudd'nng tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot Ins own , 

Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

An d his long nights of revelry and ease 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 

Basks m the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’oi we roam, 

His first, best country ever is at home 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind , 

A.8 different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nations makes then- blessing even 
Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call , 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliffs ns Amo’s shelvy side , 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down 
From art more various are the blessings sent , 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content 
Tet these each other’s power so strong contest, 

That either seems destructive of the rest 
Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails , 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state to one lov’d blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone 
Each to the fav’nte happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends 
Till earned to excess in each domain, 

This fav’nte good begets peculiar pain 
But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 

And trace them through the prospect as it hes 
Hero for a while my proper cares resign’d, 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind , 
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Like yon neglected slirub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at overy blast 
Tar to the right, "where Apennme ascends, 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends , 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pnde , 

While oft some temple’s mould’nng tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene 
Could Nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were surely blest 
Whatevei fruits in different chmes are found, 

That proudly nse, or humbly court the ground , 
Whatever blooms in tomd knots appear, 

Whose bright succession decks the varied year, 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to (ho 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil , 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round tbe smiling land 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

An d sensual bbss js all the nation knows 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear , 

Man seems tbe only growth that dwindles here 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign , 
Though poor, luxurious , though submissive, vam , 
Though grave, yet tiifling, zealous, yet untrue, 

An d e’en in penance planning sms anew 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence departed leaves behind , 

Tor wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state , 
At her command the palace learnt to nse, 

Again the long-fall’n column sought the skies, 

The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Natiue warm, 

The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 

Commerce on other shores display’ d her sail , 

While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 

But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave . 

An d late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 

Its former strength was hut plethonc llL 
Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arte, the splendid wiecks of former pride, 
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From these, the feeble heart -and long-fall’n mmd 

An easy compensation seem to find 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 

The paste-board triumph and the cavalcade , 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove 
By sports like these are all their cares begud’d, 

The sports of children satisfy the child 
Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul , 

While low delights succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind 

As in those domes, where Caesars once bore 6wny, 

Defac’d by time and tott’nng in decay; 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns Ins cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them, turn we to survey 
"Where rougher climes a nobler race display , 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread 
No product here the barren hills afford, 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword 
No vernal blooms their torpid locks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest 

Yet still, e’en here, content can spread a clinrm, 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 
He sees Ins little lot the lot of all , 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed , 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal , 

But calm, and bred in ignorance and tod, 

Each wish contracting, fits hrm to the sod 
Cheerful at mom ho wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen, air, and carols as he goes , 

With patient angle trolls the finn y deep, 

Or drives Ins venfrous ploughshare to the steep , 

Oi seeks tho den whore snow-tracks mark the way 
And drags the struggling savage into day 
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At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed : 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
children’s looks, that bnghten at the blaze 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the boaid 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nig htly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on h is heart. 

And e'en those ills, that round his mansion nSe, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill which lifts bun to the stonns 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s mar, 

But bind him to bis native mountains more 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d, 
Their wonts but few, their wishes all confin’d 
Yet let them only share the praises due. 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few, 

For every want that stimulates the breast, 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy , 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 

Till, buned m debauch, the bliss expire 
But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow, 

Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 

For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, ummprov’d, the manners run , 

And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Falls blunted from each indurated heart 
Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowenng on the nest , 
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But all the gentler morals such as play 

Thro’ life’s most cultur’d walks, and chaim tho way, 

These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a londei sky 

To kinder skies, where gentlei mannors reign, 

I turn , and Prance displays her bright domain 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 

Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 

And freshen’d from the wave tho zephyi flew 
And haply, though my harsh touch, falt’rmg still, 
But mock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill , 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide houi 
Alike all ages Dames of ancient days 
Havo led their children through the mirthful maze , 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 

Has fnsk’d beneath the burden of threescore 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy lolls their 'world away 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms tho social temper here 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains. 

Here passes current , paid from hand to hand, 

It shifts, m splendid traffic, round the land 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avail ce of praise , 

They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming blest, they glow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to rise , 

For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought , 

And the weak soul, witlun itself unblest, 

Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Pants for tho vulgar praise which fools impai t , 
Here Yanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims hoi robes of frieze with copper lace 
Here beggar Pride defrauds her daily cheei, 

To boast ono splendid banquet once a yeai , 
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ThultiuLd still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
weighs the sohd worth of self-applause 
Ho m6pi of othei minds my fancy flies, 

Embosofn’d in the deep wheie Holland lies 
Methpftks her patient sons before me stand, 

Wheie the broad ocean leans against the land, 

And sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pnde 
Onwaid, methinks, and diligently slow, 

The firm connected bulwark seems to grow , 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 

Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore 
While the pent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile , 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A new creation lescued from his reign 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each bosom leign, 

And industry begets a love of gam 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 

Are here display’d Their much-lov’d wealth imparts 

Convenience, plenty, elegance, and ails 

But view them closer, craft and fiaud appear , 

E’en liberty itself is barter’d here 
At gold’s superior charms all freedom flies, 

The needy sell it, and the nch man buys , 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 

And, calmly bent, to servitude conform, 

Dull as their lakes that slumber m the storm 
Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Bough, poor, content, ungovernably bold 
War in each breast, and freedom on each brow. 

How much unlike the sons of Britain now J 
Err’d at the sound, my gemus spreads hoi wing, 

An d flies wheie Britain courts the western spung , 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pnde, 

And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes ghdo, 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray. 

There gentle music molts on every spray , 
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Creation’s mildest charms are theie combin’d,! 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind I p 
Stem o’ei each bosom Reason holds her stated 
With daring aims irregularly great , f 

Pndo m then port, defiance m their eyo, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by , 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion’d, fresh from Nature’s banu 
Fierce m then native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagin’d right, above control , 

While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man 

Thine, Freedom, thme the blessings pictui’d bore, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear 
Too blest indeed were such without alloy , 

But, foster’d e’en by Fieedom, ills annoy 
That independence Britons prize too high, 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie . 
The self-dependent lordhngs stand alone, 

All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown , 
Here, by the bonds of Nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and ropell’d 
Ferments anso, imprison’d factions loai, 

Represt Ambition struggles round her shore , 

Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motions stop, or frenzy fires the wheels 
Nor this the worst As Nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of w ealtb and law, 

Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe 
Honce all obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown , 

Till time may come, when, stript of all hei cbaims, 
The land of scholars, and the raise of armB, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot flamo, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wioto for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall he, 

And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 

I mean to flatter kings, or court the great 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire , 

And thou, fair Fieedom, taught alike to feel 
Tko rabble's rage, and tyrant’s angry steel , 
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Tbou ti ansitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 

Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure I 
I only would repress them to secure , 

For just experience tells, m every sod, 

That those that think must govern those that toil , 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each 
Hence, should one order disproportion’d grow, 

Its double weight must ruin all below 

0 then how blind to all that truth requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 

Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in aims, 

Except when fast approa ch ing danger warms, 

But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch then own , 
WTien I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free , 

Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 

Baws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart , 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne 

Tea, brother, curse with me that baleful hom, 
When first ambition struck at regal powea , 

An d thus polluting honour m its souiee. 

Gave wealth to sway the mmd with double forco 
Have we not seen, lound Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchang'd for useless oie 1 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction baste, ( 
lake flaring tapers bngbt’nmg as they waste s 
Seen Opulence, bei grandeur to maintain, 

Bead stem depopulation in ber train, 

And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

In barren solitary pomp repose ? 

Have we not seen, at Pleasure a lordly call, 

The smiling long-frequented village fall 1 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 

The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 

Forc’d from their homes, a melancholy tram, 

To traverse climes beyond the western mam 
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"Where ■wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 

And Niagara stuns with thund'nng sound 1 

E’en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays, 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways. 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 

And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim , 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bonding with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 

Casts a long look where England's glories slune, 

And bids his bosom sympathise with mine 
Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in tho mind 
Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows 2 
In every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant longs or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or euro 1 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find 
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy 
Tho lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 


WILLIAM COWPEK 

BOBN 1731, DEED 1S00 

lli3 chief poems were John Gilpm, published in 1783 , The Toth, 1786 , 
jlfiicelfrmeous Poems, 1788 end 1798 , Tramlalion of Homer, 1791 He was 
the most popular poet of lus daj , and his poems, breathing as they do a 
deep religions feeling and a tender sense of the sacredness and heatitj of tho 
domestic affections, will alerars bo regarded ns peculiarly suited to the reading 
of the young 

Verses supposed to be Written by Alexander Selkirk 
durvng his solitary abode m the Island of Juan 
Fernandez 

I Ait monarch of a ILL survey 

My right there is none to.disnnte, 

Erom tho centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute 
z 
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0 solitude ! -wlieie are the charms 
That sages have seen m thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than leign in this horrible place 

1 am out of humanity’s leach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of speech, — 
I start at the sound of my own 
The beasts that roam ovei the plain 
My form with indifference see, 

They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me 

Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow’d upon man, — 

Oh had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer’d by the sallies of youth. 

Religion 1 what treasure untold 
v Besides m that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford 
But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne’ei sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 

Oi smiled when a sabbath appear’d 

Ye winds that have made me youi sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more ! 

My friends do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me 1 
Oh tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to sea 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift- winged arrows of light. 
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When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to ho there , 
But alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurnes me back to despair 

But the sea-fowl is gone to hei nest, 
The beast is laid down m his lair. 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair 
There is mercy m every place , 

And mercy, encouraging thought 1 
Gives oven affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to Ins lot 


On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture out of Noi folk, 
the Gift of my Cousin, Anne Rodham 

0 that those lips had language ' Life has pass’d 
With mo but roughly since I beaul thee last 
Those hps are thine — thy own sweet smile I see. 

The samo that oft in cluldkood solaced me , 

Voice only fads, eke how distinct they say, 

‘ Gnove not, my child, chase all thy fears away ! ’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest bo the art that can immortalise, 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it 1 ) here slimes on me still tbo same 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected heie ! 

Who bidst mo honoui with an artless song, 

Affectionate, a mother lost so long , 

1 will obey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own , 

And, wlnle that face renews my filial gnef, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me m Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream, that thou ai t she 

My mother 1 when I leam’d that thou wast dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gav’st me, though unfelt, a hiss , 

Perhaps a tern, if souls can v, eep in bliss — 

All, that maternal smile ! — it answers — yes 

z 2 
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I heard the hell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that boro thee slow nwn\, 

And, turning from my nuts on* window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 

But was it such 1 — It was — Whcic thou nr{ gone 
Adieus and farowells arc a sound unknown 
May I hut meet thee on that peaceful chore, 

The parting word shall pass my bps no more ! 

Thy maidens, gnered themsehes at my concern, 

Oft gave me promise of thv qrnck return 
What ardently I wish’d, I long heho\ ed, 

And disappointed still, was still deceived , 

By expectation every day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came mid v out, 

Till, all my stock of infant conows spout, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored theo, ne’ei forgot 
"Where onco wo dwelt, oui nmno is hoard no mom, 
Cluldien not thino havo trod my nursery iloor, 

And whoro the gardonei Itobm, day by da) , 

Drew mo to school along tlio public v a) , 

Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapt, 

In scailot mantle warm, and veh et-capt, 

'Tis now become a lnstoiy little known, 

That onco w o call’d the pastoral house our ow n 
Short-lived possession ! But the lecoid fair, 

That memory keeps of all th) kindness there, 

Still outlives man) a storm, that lias cflhced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

That thou migbtst know mo snfo and warmly laid , 
Thy morning bounties ero I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum , 

The fragrant waters on my checks lies tow’d 
By thme own hand, till fresh the) shone and glow’d : 
All this, and more endenung still than all. 

Thy constant flow of lose, that know no fall, 

Ko’er roughen’d by those catarlets and bred a, 

That humour int ox-posed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memon’s page, 

And still to bo so to m) Jate^-t age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes mo glad to pay 
Such honours to’ thee as my numWi may ; 
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Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in beaven, though httle noticed here 
Could Time, his flight reversed, restoro the hours, 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet, the pint, and jessamine, 

I prick’d them into paper with a pm, 

(And thou wasb happier than myself the while, 
Wouldst softly 6peak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them here 1 
I would not trust my heart , — the deal delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might — 

But no — what here we call our life is such, 

So httle to bo loved, and thou so much, 

That I should ill reqiute thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
(The storms all weather'd and the ocean cross’d) 
Shoots into port at some well-baven’d isle, 

Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

Whilo airs impregnated with mcense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay. 

So thou, with sails how swift I hast reach’d the shore, 
* Where tempests never beat nor billows roar , ’ 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of lifo long since has anchor’d by thy side 
But me, scaice hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distress’d, — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-toss’d, 

Sails upp’d, seams opening wide, and compass lost , 
And day by day some ennent’s thwarting force 
Sets mo more distant from a prosperous course 
Yet 0 the thought, that thou art safe, and be 1 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me 
My boast is not that I deduce my brnth 
Brora loins enthroned, and niters of the eai tb , 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 

The son of parents pass’d into the slaes 
And now, farewell 1 — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wish’d is done 
By contemplation’s help, not sought m vain, 

I seem t’ have hved my childhood o’er again , 
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To have 1 enew’d the joys that once were mine, 
"W ithout the sin of violatmg thine , 

And, while the wongs of fancy stall ai e free, 
And I can view this mimic show of thee, 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, — - 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left 


The Poplar Field. 

The poplars are fell’d , farewell to the shade, v 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade 1 
The winds play no longer and song m the leaves, 

If or Ouse on lus bosom their image receives 
Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my favourite field, and the bank where they grew, 
And now in the grass behold they are laid, 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade 1 
The blackbird has fled to another retreat, 

Where the hazels affoid him a screen from the heat, 
And the scene where his melody charmed me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more 
My fugitive years aie all basting away, 

And I must ere long he as lowly as they, 

With a turf on my bi east, and a stone at my head, 
Ere another such grove shall aiise m its stead 
'Tis a sight to engage me, if anything can, 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of mau, 

Though his life be a dream, Ins enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he 


Ode to Peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest 1 
Return and make thy downy nest 
Once more m this sad heart 
TToi nches I, nor power pursue, 
hTor hold forbidden joys in view, 

We therefore need not part 
Where wilt thou dwell if not with me, 
From avarice and ambition free, 

And pleasure’s fatal wiles 1 
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For -whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I u as wont to share, 
The banquet of thy smiles 1 
The great, the gay, shall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canst make, 
And wilt thou quit the stream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead, 
The grove, and the sequester’d shed, 

To be a guest with them 1 
For thee I panted, thee I prized. 

For thee I gladly sacrificed 
Whate’er I loved before , 

And shall I see thee start away, 

And kelploss, hopeless, hear thee say — 
Farewell 1 we meet no more ? 


Human Frailty 

Weak and irresolute is man. 

The purposo of to-day, 

Woven with pains into his plan, 
To-morrow rends away 
The how well bent and smart the spring, 
Yice seems already slam , 

But passion rudely snaps the string, 

And it revives again 
Some foe to his upright intent 
Finds out Ins weaker part, 

Virtue engages his assent, 

But pleasure wins his heart 
’Tis here the folly of the wise 
Through all his art we anew, 

And while his tongue the charge denies, 
His conscience owns it true 
Bound on a voyage of awful length 
And dangers little known, 

A stranger to supenoi strength, 

Man i ninly trusts his own 
But oars alone can ne’oi prevail 
To reach the distant coast, 

The breath of heaven must swell tho sail 
Or all tho toil is lost 
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Ode to Duty 

Stern Daughtei of tlie voice of God 1 
0 Duty I if that name thou love, 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove , 

Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe , 

From vain temptations dost set fine, 

And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity l 

There aie who ask not if thine eye , 

Be on them , who, m love and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
TJpon the genial sense of youth 
Glad hearts ! without reproach 01 blot, 

Who do thy work, and know it not . 

Long may the kindly impulse last 1 
But Thou, if they should totter, teach them to 
stand fast 

Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will our nature be 
When love is an unerring light, 

An d joy its own security 
An d they a blissful course may hold 
Ev’n now who, not unwisely bold, 
lave m the spirit of this creed , 

5fet find that other strength, accoiding to their need 
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I, loving freedom, and untried, 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too blindly have reposed my trust 
And oft, when in my heart was heard 
Thy timely mandate, I defeii’d 
The task, in smoother walks to stray , 

But thee I now would servo more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul 
Or strong compunction in mo wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control , 

But in the quietness of thought 
Me this uncharter’d freedom taros , 

I feel the weight of chance desires 
My hopes no more must change their name , 

I long foi a repose which evei is the same 

Stem Lawgiver 1 yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ! 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads , 

Thou dost preserve the Stars fiom wrong , 

And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong 

To humbler functions, awful Power 1 
I call thee I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour , 

0 let toy weakness have an end ! 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice , 

The confidence of reason give , 

And in the light of Truth thy bondman let mo live 


To Sleep. 

A Flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One after one , the sound of ram, and bees 
Murmuring , the fall of nvers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky , — 
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I’ve thought of all by turns, and still I he 
Sleepless , and soon the small birds’ melodies 
Must hear, first utter’d from my orchard taees, 
And the first cuckoo’s melancholy cry 
Even thus last night, and two nights more, I lay, 
And could not win thee, Sleep 1 by any stealth . 
So do not let me wear to-night away 
"Without Thee what is all the morning’s wealth ? 
Come, blessed bamer between day and day, 

Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health I 


Kart-Leap Well 

The Knight had lidden down from Wensley Moor 
With the slow motion of a summer’s cloud , 

An d now, as he appioached a vassal’s door, 

< JBmig forth another horse ! ’ he cned aloud 

< Another hoise 1 ’ — That shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best Steed, a comely grey , 

Sir Walter mounted him, he was the thud 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled m the prancing courser’s eyes, 

The horse and horseman are a happy pair , 

But, though Sn Walter like a falcon flies, 

There is a doleful silence m the an 
A rout this morning left Sn Walter’s Hall, 

That as they galloped made the echoes roar. 

Both horse and man are vanished, one and all , 
Such race, I think, was never seen before 
Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 

Calls to the few tired dog3 that yet remain 
Blanch, Swift, and Music, noblest of then land, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain 
The Knight hallooed, he cheered and clnd them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidmgs stem, 
But breath and eyesight fail, and one by one, 

The do»s are stretched among the mountain fern. 
Where Is the throng, the tumult of the race? 

The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 

Tins chase looks not like an earthly chase, 

Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone 
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Tlie poor 11014; toils along the mountain-side , 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 

Nor will I mention by what death he died , 

But now the Knight beholds him lying dead 
Dismounting, then, he leaned against a thorn , 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor hoy 
He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn, 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy 
Close to the thorn on which Sir Waltei leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner m this glonous feat , 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned , 

And white with foam as if with cleaving sleet 
Hpon his side the Hart was lying stretched 
His nostnl touched a spring beneath a lull, 

And with the last deep groan his breath had fetched 
The waters of the spnng were trembling still 
And now, too happy for repose or lest, 

(Never had living man such joyful lot I) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed and gazed upon that darling spot. 

And climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
Four roods of sheei ascent) Sir Walter found 
Three several hoof-marks which the hunted Boast 
Had left imprinted on the grassy ground 
Sir Walter wiped his lace, and ciied, ‘ Till now 
Such sight was never seen by human eyes 
Three leaps have borne lum from this lofty brow, 
Down to the very fountain where he lies 
I’ll build a pleasure-house upon this spot, 

And a small arbour, undo for rural joy , 

’Twill he the traveller’s shed, the pilgrim’s cot, 

A place of love for damsels that are coy 
A cunning artist will I have to frame 
A basm for that fountain in the dell 1 
And they who do make mention of the same, 

From this day forth, shall call it Hart-leap Well, 
And, gallant stag ! to make thy praises known, 
Another monument shall here be raised , 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 

And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed 
And, in the summer-time when days are long, 

I will come hither with my paramour , 

And with the dancers and -the minstrel’s song 
We will m a ke merry in that pleasant bower 
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Till the foundations of the mountains fail 
My mansion with its arbour Eh all endure , — 

The joy of them who till the fields of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the wood s of lire ' ’ 
Then home he went, and left the Hart, stone-dead, 
"With breathless nostrils stretched above tho spnn 
— Soon did the Knight perform what ho had smd 
And far and wide the fame thereof did nng 
Ere thnce the Moon mto her port had steered, 

A cup of stone received the living well ; 

Three pillars of rude stone Sn Walter reared, 

And built a house of pleasure in the dell 
An d near the fountain, flowers of stature tall 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwined, — 
Which soon composed a littlo sylvan hall, 

A leafy sholter from the sun and wind 

An d thither, when the summer days were long 

Sir Walter led his wondering paramour , 

And with the dancers and the minstrel’s song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bowor 
The Knight, Sir Walter, died in course of tnno, 
And his hones lie in his paternal vale — 

But theie is matter for a second rhyme, 

And I to this would add another tale 


Part Second 

The moving accident is not my trade , 

To fieoze the blood, I have no icady aits 
’Tjs my delight, alone m summer shade. 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hcaits 
As I from Hawes to JEtichmond did repair, 

It chanced that I saw standing in a dell 
Three aspens at three comers of a squaro, 

And one, not four yaids distant, near a veil. 
What this imported I could ill divine 
And, pulling now the rein my home to stop, 

I saw three pillars standing m a line,- 
Tho last stone pillar on a dark lull-top 
Tho trees were grey, with neither arms nor bend ; 
Half wasted the squaro mound of tawny green ; 

So that you just might sa> , as then I and, f 
’ Hero in old time tho liand of man hath been 


to »•% 
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I looked upon the lull both far and near. 

More doleful place did never dye survey , 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here. 

And Nature here were willing to decay 
I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 

"When one, who was in shepherd’s garb attired 
Came up the hollow — him did I accost, 

And what this place might be I then inquired 
The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
'Which in my former rhyme I bar e rehearsed 
' A jolly place,’ said he, ' in tunes of old 1 
But something ails it now the spot is curst 
You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 

Some sny that they are beeches, others elms — 

These were the bowei , and here a mansion stood, 

The finest palace of a hundred realms 1 
The arbour does its own condition tell , 

You see the stones, the fountain, and the stream, 

But as to the great lodge 1 you might as well 
Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream 
There’s neither dog nor heifer, horse noi sheep, 

Will wet his lips within that cup of stone , 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 

Tins water doth send forth a dolorous groan 
Some say' that hero a murder has been done, 

And blood cnes out for blood hut, for my paid, 

I’ve guessed, when I’ve been sitting in the sun, 

That it was nil for that unhappy Hart 

What thoughts must through tho creature’s brain have past 1 

Even from the topmost stone, upon tho steep, 

Are hut three hounds — and look, Sir, at this Inst — 

0 Master 1 it has been a cruel leap 

Eor thirteen hours he ran a desperate race , 

And m my simple mind we cannot tell 

What cause the Hart might lina o to love this place, 

And come and make his death-bed near tho well 
Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 

Lulled by this fountain in the summer-tide , 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 
When he had wandered from Ins mother’s side 
In April here beneath the flowering thorn 
He heard the birds their morning carol sing , 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was horn 
Not half a fuilong from that self same spring 
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Now, hero os neither grass nor pleasant shade , 

The sun on drearier holloa never shone , 

So will it ho, as I have often said, 

TUI trees, and stones, and fountain, all are gone ’ 

' Grey-headed Shepherd thou hast spoken v ell , 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine * 
This beast not unobserved by Nature fell, 

His death was mourned by sympathy divine. 

The Being, that is in tho clouds and air, 

That os in the green leaves among the groves, 
Maintains a deep and revorential caro 
For the unoffending creatures whom ho loves 
The pleasure-house is dust — behind, before, 

This is no common w nste, no common gloom , 

But Nature, m due course of time, once more 
Shall lieie put on hei beauty and her bloom 
She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may he known. 
But at the coming of tho milder day, 

These monuments sliall all be overgrow n 
One lesson, Shepherd, let us two dmdc, 

Taught both by what she shows, and v hat conceals 
Never to blend our pleasure 01 oiu pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing tlrnt fccl« ’ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



230BK r T U, DIED 
[See page ISO ] 


Introduction to the ‘ Lay of the Last Mmslrci: 


The way was long, tho wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old , 

His withered chcok, and tresses gre>, 
Seemed to have known ft better da} 
The harp, his solo remaining joy, 

Was earned by rib orphan hoj 
The last of all tho Bards was ho 

Who sung of Bordci clmnlij , 

For, well-a-day ! their date was find, 
His tuneful brethren all were dead , 
And he, neglected and oppress d, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest 
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No moic, on prancmg palfrey borne, 

He carolled, light as laik at morn. 

No longer, courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He ponied, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpiemeditated lay 

Old tunes were changed, old manners gone 

A stranger filled the Stuarts’ throne. 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called'his harmless art a crime 

ATwanderffigTiarper, scomod and poor, 

He begged Ins bread from door to door , 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s eat, 

The harp a Tang had loved to hear 

He passed wheio Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — ■ 

No humbler resting-place was nigh 
With hesitating step, at last, 

The embattled portal-arch he passed, 

■Whose ponderous grate, and moss}'- bar, 

Had oft rolled back the tido of wai, 

But never closed the iron dooi 
Against tho desolate and poor 
The Duchess marked his weary pace, 

His tunid mien, and reverend face 
And bade her page the menials toll, 

That they should tend the old man v oil 
For she had known adversity, 

Though horn in such a high degree , 

In pndo of povei, in beauty’s bloom, 

Had wept o'er Monmouth’s bloody tomb ' 
When kindness bad Ins wants supplied, 
And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pnde 
And ho began to talk, anon, 

Of good Earl Erancis, dead and gone, 

And of Eail Woltei, rest lum God 1 
A braver ne’er to battle rode 
And bow full many a tale he know 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch , 

And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff Ins hand, Ins voice though weak, 
He thought e’en yet, the sooth to sneak, 
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That if she loved the harp to heai, 

He could make music to hei ear 
The humble boon was soon obtained; 

The aged Minstrel audience gamed. 

But, when he reached the room of state, 
Where she with all hei ladies sate, 
Perchance he wished his boon denied : 

Por, when to time his harp ho tned, 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please. 

And scenes, long past, of joy and pam, 
Come wildermg o’er Ins aged bram— - 
He tned to tune his harp m vam 
The pitying Duchess praised Jus chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him timo, 
Till every string’s according glee 
Was blended into harmony 
And then, he said, he would full fain 
He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing agam 
It was not framed foi village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty cnils, 

He had played it to King Charles the Good, 
"When he kept court at Holyrood , 

And much ho wished, yet feaied, to try 

The long-forgotten melody 

Ami d the strings his fingers strayed, 

And an uncertain warbling mado — 

And oft he shook his hoary head 
But whon he caught the measure wild, 

The old man raised lus face, and smiled, 
And lightened up his faded ej e, 

With all a poet’s ecstasy 1 
In varying cadence, soft or Btrong, 

He swept the sounding chords along • 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His tods, his vents, were all forgot • 

C Cold diffidonco, and age’s frost, 

] In the full tido of song were lost . 

1 Each blank, in faithless memory a oid, - 
The poet’s glowing thought supplied , 

/ And, while lus Itarp responsive rung, 

.. 'Twas thus the Latest Minstrel sung. ■ 
i — 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

BOEN 1771, DIED 1831 
[ See page 145 ] 


An Eastern Funeral 

Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial City closed m sleep ! 
Behold her streets a-blaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 

Her myriads swarming through the crowded ways I 
Master and slave, old age and infancy. 

All, all abroad to gaze , 

House-top and balcony 

Clustered with women, who throw back their veils 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight 
To view the funeral pomp which passes by, 

As if the mournful rite 

Were but to them a scene of joyance and delight 

Vainly, ye blessed t Winklers of the night, 

Your feeble beams ye shed, 

Quench’d in the unnatural hght which might out-stare 
Even the broad eye of day. 

And thou from thy celestial way 
Poorest, 0 Moon, an ineffectual ray ! 

For lo I ten thousand torches flame and flare 
Upon the midnight air. 

Blotting the lights of heaven 
With one portentous glare 
Behold the fragrant smoke m many a fold 
Ascending, floats along the fiery sky, 

And hangeth visible on high, 

A dark and waving canopy 

Hark ! ’tis the funeral trumpet’s breath I 
'Tis the dirge of death J 
At once ten thousand drums begin. 

With one long thunder-peal the ear assailing , 

Ten thousand voices then join in, 

And with one deep and general dip 
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Porn their Fold wailing 
Tho song of pi use is drown'd 
Amid the deafening sound , 

You hear no mom the ti limpet's lone, 

You heai no moio the mourner's mo in, 
Though the trumpet’s hieatb, and the dngo ot death, 
Saveli with commingled foice tho funeial veil 
But iismg ovoi all in one acclaim 
Is heaid the echoed and re-echoed name, 

Prom all that countless rout , 

Arvalan 1 Ai valan 1 
Arvalan ! Ai valan 1 

Ten tunes ten thousand a oices m one shout 
Call Arvalan 1 The oveipowenng sound, 
Prom house to houso, icpoatcd xangs about, 
Piom towei to towei lolls lound 

Tho death-pi occasion moves along , 

Thou bald heads shining to the torches’ l ay, 

The Brahmins lead tho waj, 

Chaunting tho funeral song 
And now at once they shout, 

Ai valan 1 Aivalan* 

With quick lebouud of sound, 

All in accordanco cry , 

Ai valan ! Arvalan ! 

Tho universal multitude iopl} 

In vam y o thunder on his ear tho n tine, 
Would ye awake tho do id 1 
Borne upright m his p ilankcon, 

Thoio Aiwnlan is seen 1 
A glow is on his faco a lively led , 

It is the cumson canopy 

Which o’ei his cheek a mlderung shade hath shod 
He moves, he nods his lie id, 

But the motion come-, from the heaieis’ tie ul, 

As tho body, home aloft m slate, 

Sways with tho nnpuho ol its own dead weight 

Close following his dead son, Keliama canu, 

Hoi joining in the ntual song, 

Hor calling the deal name, 

With head deprt'fcnnd funeral veA, 

And aims enfolded on Ins breast, 

Silent mil lod in fhoti'dd in mow i -lone 
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King of the World, Ins slaves, unenvy ing now, 
Behold their wi etched Lord , rejoiced they see 
The mighty Bajah’s misery. 

That Nature in Ins pnde hath dealt the blow, 
And taught the Master of Mankind to know 
Even he himself is man, and not exempt from woe 

0 sight of grief 1 the wives of Aawalan, 

Young Azla, young Nealhny, are seen 1 
Then widow-robes of white, 

With gold and jewels blight, 

Each like an Eastern queen 
Woe ! woe 1 around then palankeen, 

As on a bridal day, 

With symphony, and dance, and song, 

Then kindred and their friends come on 
The dance of sacrifice ! the funeral song 1 
And next the victim slaves in long array, 
Bichly bedight to grace the fatal day, 

Move onward to then death , 

The clarions' starring bieath 
Lifts then tlnn robes m ever} flowing fold, 

And swells the woven gold. 

That on the agitated an 
Flutters and glitters to the toich’s glare 

A man and maid of aspect wan and wild, 

Then, side by side, by bowmen guarded, came , 

0 wretched father 1 0 unhappy clnld 1 
Them were all eyes of all the throng explonng 
Is this the daring man 
Who raised Ins fatal hand at Arvnlan ? 

Is this the wretch condemn’d to feel 
Kehama’s dreadful wrath 1 
Them were all hearts of all the throng deploring 
For not m that innumerable throng 
Was one who loved the dead , for who could know 
What aggrai nted wrong 
Provoked the desperate blow 1 

Far, fai behind, beyond all reach o sight, 

In order’d files tho torches flow along, 

One ever-lengthening lino of gliding light 
Fu fai behind, 

A \ 2 
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Rolls on the ^distinguishable clamour, 

Of horn, and trump, and tambour , 
Incessant as the roar 

Of streams which down the wintry mountain pour, 
And louder than the dread commotion 
Of breakers on a rocky shore, 

When the winds rage over the wav es, 

And Ocean to the Tempest raves. 

And now toward the bank they go, 

Where winding on their way below, 

Deep and strong the waters flow 
Here doth the funeral pile appeal 
With myrrh and ambergris bestrow’d. 

And built of precious sandal wood 
They cease their music and their outcry boro, 
Gently they rest the bioi , 

They wet the face of Arvalan, 

Ho sign of life the sprinkled diops excite , 

They feel his breast, . no motion thoro , 
They feel his kps, no breath , 

For not with feeble, nor with emng hand, 

The brave avenger dealt tho blow of death 
Then with a doubling peal nnd deeper blast, 
The tambours and the trumpets sound on high, 
And with a last and loudest cry 
They call on Arvalan 

Woe I woe ! for Azla takes hei seat 
Upon the funeral pilo I 
Calmly she took her seat, 

Calmly tho wholo torniic pomp survey'd. 

As on her lap tho v\ lulo 
The lifeless head of Ai vnlan was laid 

Woo ! woe ! Ncnlhny, 

Tho young Neal liny ! 

They strip her ornaments away, 

Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chain, and zone , 
Aiound her neck tboy leavo 
The mamngo knot alone, 

That mamngo hand, which when 
Yon waning moon was yonng, 

Around her virgin neck 
With bndnl joy was hung 
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Then with white flowers, the coronal of death, 
Her jetty locks they crown, 

0 sight of misery ! 

You cannot hear her ones, their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d , 

Bat in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony, 

See in her swelling throat the desperate strength 
That with vain effort struggles yet foi life , 
Her arms contracted now m fruitless strife, 
How wildly at full length 
Towards the crowd m vam for pity spread, 

They force her on, they bind her to the dead 

Then all around retire , 

dueling the pile the mini stering Brahmins stand, 
Each lifting in his hand a torch on fire 
Alone the Father of the dead advanced 
And lit the funeral pyre 

At once on eveiy side 
The circling torches drop, 

At once on every side 
The fragrant oil is pour’d. 

At once on every side 
The rapid flames rush up 
Then hand in hand the victim band 
Boll in the dance around the funeral pyre , 
Their garments’ flying folds 
Float inward to the fire , 

In drunken whirl they wheel around , 

One drops, . another plunges m , 

And stall with overwhelming dm 
The tambours and the trumpets sound , 

And clap of hands, and shouts, and cries, 
From all the multitude arise , 

"While round and round, in giddy wheel, 
Intoxicate they roll and reel, 

Till one by one whirl’d m they fell, 

And the devouring flames have swallow’d alh 
Then all was stall , the drums and clanons ceased , 
The multitude were hush’d in silent awe , 

Only the roaring of the flames was heard 

The Curse of Kehama. 
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THOMAS MOOEE 

BORN 1770 , DIED 1852 

Aa In sli poet, tho biographer of Byron find Sbendan His chief poems nro 
Lalla jRooM nnd tho Loves of the Atujels, of which the former, whoso sceno ).i 
laid in tho East, is by far tho best Moore is perhaps most widely known nnd 
admired as the author of a number of short nnd veiy beautiful ivnes, chiefly 
patriotic, called tho Irish Melodies 

Pat'i'iotis'm. 

When lie who adores thee has left but the name 
Of his fault and his sorrows behind, 

O 1 say wilt thou weep, when they darken the fame 
Of a life that for thee was resign’d ? 

Tes 1 weep, and however my foes may condemn, 

Thy tears shall efface their decree, 

Eor, Heaven can witness, though guilty to them, 

I have been but too faithful to thee 

With thee were the dreams of my earliest love , 

Every thought of my reason was thine 
In my last humble prayer to the Spirit abovo 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine 1 
0 ' blest are the loveis and friends wbo shall hve 
The days of thy glory to see , 

But the next deaiest blessing that Heaven can give 
Is the pnde of thus dying for thee 

Irish Melodics 


The Light of other Lays. 

Oft in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory bungs the light 
Of other days around me 
The smil es, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years. 

The words of love then spoken , 
The eyes that shone, 

How dimm’d and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now bioken. 
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Thus m the stilly night 

Ero slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Sad memory bnngs the light 

Of other days around me 
* 

When. I lemember all 

The friends so link’d togetkm 
I’ve seen around me fall 

Like leaves m wintry wcathei, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights aie fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

An d all but he departed 1 
Thus in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has hound me, 
Sad memoiy brings the hght 
Of other days around mo 

Ii ish Melodics 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

BOHN 1777, DIED mi 

A poet, find the anther of somo of the finest lyrical poems in tho Tnglisb 
language. His chief tvorks wero The Pleasures of Hope, published in 
1799 , Hohenlmdcn , 1'c Manners of England (the most popular of his 
tonga), and LochteVs Hammy, nil published in 1802, and Gertrude oj 
Wyoming, 1809 


Battle of Hohcnhnden. 

Ojt Linden when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow , 
And dark ns winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly 

But Linden saw anothei sight 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to hght, 
The darkness of hei scenery 
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By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 
To join the dreadful revelry 

' Then shook the hills, with thunder liven ; 
' Then rushed the steed, to battle driven , 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven 
Ear flashed the red artillery 


But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden’s hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly 

'Its mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Prank and fleiy Hun 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy 


The combat deepens On, ye brave, 
WTio rush to glory or the grave I 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivaliy 


f Eew, few shall part where many meet , 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet , 
And every turf beneath their feet 
\ Shall he a soldier’s sepulchre 


JjcMle of the Baltic. 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to the battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

An d her arms along the deep proudly shone j 
By each gun the lighted brand ^ 

In a bold, determined hand, 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine } 

While the sign of battle flew 
On the lofty British line 
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It was ten of April mom by tlie chime 
As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death , 

And the boldest held Ins breath 
For a time 

Bat the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene , 

An d her von the fleeter rushed 

O’ei the deadly space between 

‘ Hearts of oak ! ’ our captains cried, when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

lake the hurricane echpse 

Of the sun 

Again I again I again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feebler cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back , — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom 
Then ceased — and all is wail, ^ 

As they strike the shattered sail , • 

Or, m conflagration palo. 

Light the gloom 

Out spoke the victor then, 

As ho hailed them o’er the wave, 

‘ Ye are brothers 1 ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save — 

So peace instead of death let us bring , — 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

"With the crews at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 
To our Xing ’ 

Then Denmark bless’d our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose , 

And the sounds of joy and grief ,y 

Erom her people wildly rose, 1 

As death .withdrew his shades fro m the day 
While the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where the fires of funeral light 
Died away 
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Now joy, Old England, raise! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

"Whilst the wine cup shines in light , 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stoimy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pnde 
Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Eiou 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’ei then 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Sinsansr glory to the souls 
Of the brave 1 


The Rainbow. 

Triumphal arch, that fiU’st the sky, 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art 

Still seem, as to my childhood’s bight, 
A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven 

Can all that optics teach unfold 
Thy foim to please me so, 

As when I dieamt of gems and gold 
Bid in thy radiant bow 1 

When Science from Cieation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky 
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When o’er tho green undelugcd eaiWr" ' 
Heaven’s covenant % th ou didst slinic, 
How caino the world f s groy fathdgs •fqi'fcb 
To vatch thy sacred sign ! * * 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains 3 et untrod, 

Each mothei held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God 

Metlunks, thy -jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from tho deep, 

And tho first poet sang 

Hoi over shall tho Muse’s eyo”*\ 

TTnraptui ed greet thy lieam I 
Theme of piimeval prophecy, \ 

Bo stall the prophet’s theme 

Tho earth to thee hei mceuso inclds, 

The lark tby welcome smgs, 

When ghttering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs 

How glorious is thy gudle, cast 
O’er mountain, toner, and town, 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh m yon horizon daik, 

As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the axle 
First sported in thy beam 

F01 , faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets tho type grow pale with age 
That first spoke peaco to man 


The Mother. 

Lo ! at the conch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Hei silent watch the mournful mother keeps 
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She, vdulo the lovely 1^,1^ nncori'noti'tliM, 

Smile- mi In r i lumWiri" fluid with peneho oyeu, 
Ami v-ri.t" II pot!'' (if melancholy joy — 

* Shf-p, imm r of thy fallur, *h'cp, my Iny 
No Hnjr* rtriy hour of ►o-ro* nhall bo thine, 

No a y)\ t)t it n\trli thy fntlur'n hr ut and nunc, 

I Slight ru hit manly «-irt. tht ion 'hull bo 
In form and onl , but ah ; mom Meal fhnn ho! 

Thy f" n «\ thy v orth, thy hint lov* , it ln$t, 

Shall ** V)>m< thn n tuny h> *ti for nil tho post — 
With main *% sii.H* tin lohtmh u tnr, 

Anti th-e-e th * vur!d* t uny^n ruun room away 
\n*l I), whot ♦‘•lumtou* 4 truin tho world and then 
I Ky j n } mrl lr-fi' , n,th th** willov-frtr, 

\\ lit ttmu, u v * p t mu inu'r I nt my ntmm appr-ar, 
And »i/>i‘1ip mv pvrtrd «yirtl ftnycriny near? 

Oh, ,»({. thou cmim at ev t uny hour, to shed 
'Hu i«,r ( n r in* mo~y o'er wv narrow b <1 , 

\\ ith at tuny t> mph t on tin hand nclmed, 

M*wo ui tho hi.it firm <!1 1 leave Vhind, 

Itn v'h'i a d» j) «uyh to - md t tint murmur low, 

An 1 thud: <»’t all my love, and nil my woeT 
**<« iP'-A i ad- titan, * w> tho inf ini ryo 
< an loot, regard, or hnyhtmi m reply 
* Hut vh"n the umruh lip hath learnt to clatra 
A i ir h\ tint imdiariti" nam**, 

Soon tv! the playful nmoo'nt eiti prove 
A U-xr o r p t tv, m a undo oflovr, 

- Or conn lm luurmtumy t«t*d: beneath her cure, 

1 <~>r l Lip 1 , with holy look, laa ovomny pray or, 

J Or ynntiy, mutely jKmdv “ltd to Iic-ir 
f T hi mournful bill-id warbled m hts nr, 

; How fondly lo-'hn ndmtntiy ilopo tho while, 
i At every artle-vs tear, nml every tmdo 1 
i How glow a thejovouM parent to docry 
l A gmlole'ia bojom, true (o eympathy ! 

The Pleasures of Jlope 
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REGINALD, HEBER, 
BISHOP OP CALCUTTA, 
BOHN 1783 , DIED 1828 
[ Seepage 178 ] 


An Evening Wall m Bengal . 

Ora task is done ! on Gunga’s breast 
The snn is sinking down to rest , 

And, moor’d beneath the tamarind bough, 
Our baik has found its harbom now 
"With furled sail, and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride 

Upon hei deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, > 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams , 
Wlnle all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simplei food 

Come, walk with me the pingle through. 
If yonder hunter told us true, 

For off, in desert dank and rude, 

The tiger holds his solitude , 

Nor (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun) 

A dreadful guest, but rarely seen, 

Returns to scare the village gieen 
Come boldly on 1 no venom’d snake 
Can shelter m so cool a brake 
Child of the sun ! he loves to he 
’Midst Nature’s embers, parched and dry, 
Where o’er some tower m rum laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade , 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of death I 
Come on 1 Yet pause 1 behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arebitd bough, 

Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Grows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower , 

The ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 1 
O’er the broad plantain's humbler shade, > 
And dusk ananas’ prickly blade , J 
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M»m'i rv*iwr utmTCKr. 

\V'hU“ oVr (t.» iinVo, to t ild nml fu*r, 

lb * l> t* l VmH< lu , rt ( t in am 
V, itb j) > <4< j,i t i» i in l rn bin” v. my 
-\Kv r t tin tT*>V *»IH Ji" mm b < pnii” 

An 1 h< Urn 1-ir \ of him h*4 d)*', 

Wiin » pbtm :b* *fvtw of Ain pm' f 

Ni m b , 'li'm, ‘df'rd’iui j»1, 

Out Y 4 I b f in* ni v< r ti »! r 
V* tf)n tn li >It <n Hm r in i iVv>l, 

Out 0 ? tphf *»'» I’* J >t t J **'!>>' I n uooJt’ 
\f 1 b* l > , h "i *h tic* |» \lmv *di'w{„, 

H* ; 1 t !r i i » c i u< thorn ”J uh* f 
An i fu>-»tfnl i pm% * r { fi > r *>f r hi ,iiii J) 

’’iii j,-i? * upon fi rid tu { 

\ tr " * I” 1 1 > ii'i'l f ti j *i b 1 , rr> 

JIf - f \I* a i m» *n , 

At \ thtuu^b t }'f • i l 1 1 ul«i” nt^ 

Will c. f<ll\ * -in tn ”111 {.* m *• i V. 

\ * ‘ lit x-b ’ a* I ole tl *ip t >° r 4ui 
lln h tb*i t.‘ i t>j> > l n tbmi , st'I * i«~u 
H, *.>nv, b« <|*» l , itnd rt»>.i , 

Tn ntv }jj It pit-, { i 1 »mp at i , 

U< tr* til i„. ib * uv, Mi'I.nt”, * arm,'. 

Tin (La! n i in tin* com * < \p!*>rm” 

While t*> tin «-y4 t nv emf t 
'I u br ft 1 l’)bi*u‘" hm ■■ h \ lm mt 
Of trntp ,(t ,r ■>** a mi «hit* 

A }»■ trl mmjcl th * h» J s «*f nicbt ’ 

St*ll it Vi J t« , tn s >fce»tM } mn, 4 
Ab>n/ tf •* bt* i , .ill twtsmt* > 

'f n * i ilhn ‘ ‘-Vi**, tin* limn tltMlmm J 
u4 \t<* i<-u , frnm bit'll nml brim, 

'1 h*' hhnll n*r 1 1 * tnk« 1m hr<‘, 

A (i*l, \ b it t" tbn tb'-' htjiuil 'train 
('bull- tht*>n”b }**t( oip” ( '* -'it'; u Mntil 

1 1 now tbit* tui* tti’uii ni” m. ir 
It i — it mii't bo—Phtlnmi*! 1 
KltnotfJt, HioaRti. tbo itt'tlin” ti'<v-' 

Vnumutco n siiowi i up m the brc<ve, — 

Thu fl mlu"- of thr> ‘*mim cr ski 
A ‘linin' n ili'<jim, l ittl.lipr the. 

Von Jimiji that fiomblc' nn thi> strc'ini. 
rnun foith our c-ilun shwU its lurtni 
Aiul mu must i' till sleep, to find 
Hot lines the i»ionm«? , ‘ hmltln wind 
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But oh Lentil thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n hero there may be happiness, 

And He, the bounteous Sue, has given 
His peace on earth — Ins hope of heaven 

Indian Join nert 


HORACE H ATMAN WILSON. 

BORN 178G , DIED 1SC0 

A great Sanskrit scholar lie published lus Hindoo Theatre m 1827 He 
translated Kalidasa’s dteghaduta in 1813, and many other Sanskrit v orl •, nt 
various tunes. 


The YaL ska's Wife 11 

There in the fane, a beauteous creature stands , 

The first best work of the Cieator’s hands , 

Whoso teeth like peails, whose lips like Simla* shots , 

And favm-like eyes still tremble as they glow 
Lone as the widowed Chatoavdhi mourns, 

Her faithful memory to hoi husband turns , 

And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my wife, 

Half of my soul, and pai tnei of my life , 

Nipped by chill sorrow , ns the flowers enfold 
Their shiinking petals, fiom the withering cold 
I view her now ! long weeping sv> ells her eyes, 

And those deni lips aie dried by parching sighs , 

Sad on her hand hei pallid cheek declines, 

And half unseen thiough veiling tresses shines , 

As when a darkling night the moon enshrouds, 

A few faint rays break straggling through the clouds 
i Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows flow, 

And sacred sacrifice augments hei woe 
I mnik her now, with fancy’s aid letrnce, 
fins wasted figure, mid this haggaid face. 

Now from her favourite bud sbo seeks relief, 

And tells tbe tuneful Sdnfcd hei gnef , 

Moiras o’er the feathered prisoner’s londi ed fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate 

*[A Tnkshn, servant of the god Knvora, having heen banished for a venr 
from lus homo, sends n message to Ids v ifo ha a cloud — n lienee the name ot the 
poem, Meahaduta or Cloud-mctsenger The above js the description of his wile 
which tlio lahsha gives to the cloud ] 
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Jh arm the lute for harmony in strung, 

And room) the jo)*>-»pg]ecfed nhoaMoi dung. 

Ami fullering accents drive to catch in nun, 

Our moo's old commemomlivo strain 
'Hir. fulling to »r that from reflection springs, 
t’orrmM ine^ i ‘inf’h tho fdhery strings; 

K*v timng von i till proving on tho heart, 

The skilful hand forgets its graceful art, 

And ulh wandering r.tnhca no measured tone, 

3*. lit v al;i a n • id a lid warbling of its own 
A t tnmn Kuril Kolare nnunribal Irar mind, 

A* v plowed \uv(s in chetrlc n absence find, 

She count* tho flowers now f ided on tho floor, 

'Hint graced with monthly piety tho door, 

T henc*’ reckons up tlm ponod since from home, 

And fir from her, J vm* compelled to roam , 

And deeming fond jm t* rm of exile i on, 

<3onet>'iM ni) homeward journe) is begun. 

Lightened l>) tost like the^o the dm proceeds, 

Jhtt much 1 dread a bitterer night f-ticomte 

Vi h*'u thou shall i teiv her on tho earth’s cold breast. 

Or lurid) rourh of separation rest, 

Disturbed by tears thov pallid cheeks that burn, 
And listens of hi r ih-ircr half** return 
Nor seeking sleep, a husband to restore, 

And waking now, hm nb cure to deplore. 


Diprmd of dumlnr b) n. turning woes, 

Or mocked b) idle phantoms of repose. 

Till her slight form, consumed hr ceaseless pain, 
Shewn like tho moon, fust hastening to its wine 
Crisp from tiio purifying wio lier hair 
Omireatn tho charm*, no more her pleasing care, 
And with neglected nails her lingers chase, 

Fatigued, the tnx-sos wumloung o’er her face 
Firm wirnK tho fillet, as it first was wove, 

A\ hen fnto relentless forced mo from my love. 

And neiei flower) wreaths, nor costly pearls, 

Must hope to decorate the fottcred carls. 

Loosed In no hand, until tho law dnmo 
Accomplished, that debghtcd hand is mine 
Dull as tho flow or when clouds through rather sweep, 
Not w holly waking, nor resigned to sleep , 

Her heavy oyclids langiudly uncloso, 

To where tho moon its silvery radnmeo throws 
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Mild through the chamber , once a welcome light, 

Avoided now, and hateful to her sight 

Those charms that glittering ornaments oppress, 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim distress, 

That slender figure worn by grief severe, 

Shall surely gam thy sympathizing tear , 

For the soft breast is swift to overflow, 

In moist compassion, at the claims of woe 
The same fond wife as when compelled to part, 

Her lovo was mine, I still possess her heart , 

Her well known faith this confidence affords, 

Nor vam conceit suggests unmeaning words , 

No boaster I ! and time shall quickly teach, 

With observation joined, how just my speech 

Translation of Kdhddsa's Mcghaduta. 


LORD BYRON. 

DORK 1788 , DIED 1821 

Author of a large number of poems of great beauty, of which tho most irnporf- 
ftht are CAilde Harold’s Pilgrimage , published in 1812 , The Giaour nDd 7V 
Unde of Abjdos In 1813 The Corsair and Lara in 18M , The Prisoner of 
Gallon in 181G, and Hon Juan in 1818-1823, 


Farewell to England. 

adieu, adieu I my native shore 
Fades o’er tho w aters blue , 

The night- winds sigh, the breakers roai , 
And sbneks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sen 
We follow in his flight. 

Farewell awhile to bun and thee, 

My native land — Good night ! 

‘A few short hours and he will nsp 
To give the morrow birth , 

And I shall hail the mam and skies, 

But not my mother earth 
Desorted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate , 

Wild weeds are gathering cn the wall , 
My dog howls at the gate. 
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1 Coinn hither, hither, my hltlo pago 1 
AVhj dent thou weep and wall? 

Or dost thou fin ul tho billow a’ rage, 

Or tremble lit the gnl»? 

Jttil dash tho t*nr drop frcnn thmc 0}e, 
Our r hip m nwift and strong , 
f>tir fl. * b-,t falcon <-c;irco con 11} 

3Ioro mrrnh along 

4 L< t u mdt Ik “hnli, h t wn\e? roll high, 

1 h a no’ \.mi mu w aid - 
A* t i.ntru'! not, Su Childf, tint X 
Am ‘-oiTUU’ful m uitnd , 

] or 1 Inn* from un ftthcr gone, 

A motlji r whom I lo*.e, 

Ami It uf no friend, •-•no thr^o alone, 

JJut then — find One -thou* 

4 3I> firth* r Mi vAl mo f rvontl}, 

YVt did not much nunpl un , 
hut mui'K ' ill )»} mother sigh 
'Hll 1 nuno 1) «d. n"nn ' — 

4 Enough, t n«ugh, m\ httlo hid 1 
Such toim becuino thine no. 

If I th} gmh lo i lx> om lmd, 

3fmo own would not bo dr\ 

4 Como lather, hither, nn staunch \conmn_, 
3\ h} dost thou look so pale? 

Or dorl thou dread a French foenun 1 
Or «dm ti nt tho gale ? ’ 

4 l)ecru’st thou I tremble for nn Idol 
Sir Cluldc, I'm not. «o weak, 

JJut thinking of nn absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful chock 

4 3f} spotiso and l>oys dwell near th} hall, 
Along tho bordering lake, 

And when tbo\ on thou: father call, 

What answer shall sho make?’ 

4 Enough, enough, in} } coman good, 

Til} grief let none gainsay , 

J3ut ], who am of lighter mood, 
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'And now I’m in the woi Id alone, 

TJpon the wide, wide sea 
But why should I for others gi oan, 

When none will sigh for me 1 
Pei chance my dog will whine in min, 

Till fed by strangei hands , 

But long ere I come back again. 

He’d tear mo where he stands 

'With thee, my baik, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine , 

Uor care what land thou bear’st mo to, 

So not again to mine 
Welcome, welcome, ye daik-bluo waves ! 

And when you fail my sight, 

Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves 1 
My native land — Good night 1 ’ 

G/nlde Hat old’s Pilgrimage. 


Adch ess to the Ocean 

Poll on, thou deop and daik blue Ocean — roll! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep ovei thee m vam , 

Man marks the earth with rum — his conti ol 
Stops with the shoie , upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own, 

"When, for a moment, like a drop of ram, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling gioan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncofiin’d, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths, — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 

And shake him fiom thee , the vile strength he wields 

For earth’s destruction thou dost nil despise, 

Spuming him from thy bosom to the skies, 

An d send’sfc him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope m some near port or bay, 

And daahest him again to earth — there let him lay 

The armaments which thunderstnke tho walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tiemble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, w hose huge ribs make 
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Their clay < in ntoi tho vt-in title take 
Of lofil «f thee, and arbiter of nw — 

Thivo am* th\ toys, find, it« the Mio^y flake, 

Th» y unit into th* y rut of waves "Inch mar 
Alt! c> the Atmadn’t pride o: ffpotK of Trafalgar 

Thy short H tun . 1 1 rnj.im , i hanged m nil nano thco- 
.Wym, (in <0, jftorne, b’nrtlmg. , -what me they 1 
'Hi) "atom vafitd thorn ■wlnh liny rerefree, 

\ ml many it Uront *mn , tin ir shorn obey 
'I h*» -tnmger, *duve, or i a\ ig« , tlmir decay 
Hn't dried ni> mini to d'" t *'rto not fo thou, 
ITirhangrtlee, *nno to thy "lid "avea’ pins, 

'iimii vnim no "rtnkle on thmr* nzmv brou — 

.Such ns < nation’*' dav n Mbeld, thou rollest notr 

Thou glonom inirt'ir, when* the Almighty k form 
(flimn itrj.'lf in teinjo' , in nil time,' — 

< aim o r com wised, tn bn.'>*?e, or gale, or stoim, 
lung the jx>lo, or m tlso tornd clime 
J> irk-liMMng' — bonndlev., entile*''', and sublime, 

Tin* image ot I trmity, the throne 
Of tin* Jmi uide, even from out tin {.lime 
Tim momten* of the d<vp nre made, rath rone 
GUys tin-**, thou guest forth, drcul, fathomless, nlone. 

And I lute low-J tho, Ocean! and m\ joy 
Of youthful sport*, was on thy h«ast to be 
JJorne, like thy bubbles, onward . from n loy 
I "nn ton'd with thy breakers — they' to me 
■Were ft delight , and if the fre-hening sea 
Made thorn u terror — 'tans a pleasing tear, 
hoi J "as ns it "ore n child of thee, 

And ti listed to thy billow far and near. 

And hud m\ hand upon thy mane — as 1 do here 

Child v 11 cn old's Pilgrimage, 
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REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 

BORN 1791 , DIED 1823 

A poet, famou' onh for the Banal of Sir John Moort, winch was published 
anonymously in 1817 
<- 

The Bunal of Sir John Moore 

Not a dium -was lienvd, nob a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart wo humed , 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buned 

We buned him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 

Bj r the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lanthom dimly burning 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or m shroud we wound him , 

But lie lay like a wamor taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around Inm 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And wo spoke not a word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastly gaz’d on the faco that was dead, 
And wo bitterly thought of tho morrow 

We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 

And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and tho stranger would tread o’ei his head, 
And we for away on the billow ! 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’ei his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing 
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]\ and *..adlj ve ]>iul him down, 

I'nint thu field ofln«i f'nno fredtnnd gory, 

"U o o u vari not n lino, end v.o raised not a stone— . 
I5ut Vo lift him .'done with lusgloiyf 



FKUCfA DOIiOTJfKA JIKMANS, 

: ons n t , wrn i*\s 

'V'M k» ttrv»n*<-- r • j my j!. i ir" 


Casabianca 

Tm* Ihjj stood on the burning dec) , 
"Whence nil lmt him h id fled , 

The flame tint lit the battles wreck, 
Shone round hun o’» r the (lend 

Yet ixnuftfu! and Wight he stood, 

As loin to rule tbnstoun , 

A rrril tiro of lif roic Wood, 

A proud, though thdd-hho form 

The flames roll’d on— ho v.onld not go, 
Without hi> fithet's word - . 

Til it father, famt in death below, 

Uis loice no longer heard 

Jfe call’d aloud — ‘ Sn\ father, say, 

If jot mj task is douo f ’ 
lie hfaaw not that the chieftain Jay 
Unc&kctous of Ins son 

* Speak, father 1 ' onco again ho cried, 

‘ If I nmj jot bo gona ’ ’ 

— And but tho booming shots repbed, 
And fust tho ilnmes roll’d on 

Upon Ins brow bo felt their breath, 

And iu lus waving ban , 

And look’d from that lone post of death. 
In still, j et bnu o despnu , 
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And shouted but once more aloud, 

‘ My father 1 must I stay ? 1 

'While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way 

They wrapt the ship m splendom wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 

And stream’d above the gallant child, 

Like banners m the sky 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — oh I where was he ? 

— Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strew’d the sea ! 

With mast, and holm, and pennon fair, 

That well had home their part — 

But the noblest thing that perish’d there, 
Was that young faithful heart 


ELIZABETH BAEEETT BROWNING. 

BOHN 1809 , DIED 1801 

Mrs. Browning’s best known works aro Aurora Leigh nnd the Quo Guidi 
lUndowt, published in 1801 

' A Child Asleep 

How he sleepeth, having drunken 
Weary childhood’s mandragore i 

From its pretty eyes have sunken 
Pleasures to make room for more , 

Sleeping near the withered nosegay which ho pulled the day 
before 

r 

Vision unto vision calleth 
While the young child dreameth on 

Fair, 0 dreamer, thee befolleth 
With the glory thou hast won I 
Darker wast thou in the garden yestermom by summer sun 
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"We should see the spirits ringing 
Round thee, were the clouds away 
’Tis the child-heai t draws them, singing 
In the silent-seeming clay — 

Singing ! stars that seem the mutest go m music all the way 

As the moths around a taper, 

As the bees around a rose, 

As the gnats around a vapoui, 

So the spirits group and close 

Round about a holy childhood as if drinking its repose 

Softly, softly * make no noises ! 

How he heth dead and dumb , 

How he hears the angels’ voices 
Folding silence m the room 

How lie muses deep the meaning of the Heaven-words as they 
come 

Could ye bless him, father — mother, 

Bless the dimple m his cheek ? 

Dare ye look at one another ' 

And the benediction speak 1 

Would ye not break out m weepmg and confess yourselves too 
weak ? 

He is harmless, ye are sinful , 

Ye are troubled, he at ease 
From his slumber, virtuo winful 
Floweth outward with mciease 

Dare not bless him 1 but be blessed by his peace, and go in peace 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

BORN 1807 , DIED 1883 

A Psalm of Life 

Tell me not, m mournful numbers, 

‘ Life is but an empty dream ! ’ 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem 

Life is leal ! Life is earnest * 

And the grave is not its goal , 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust retumest,' 

' Was not spoken of the soul 
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.Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way , 

But to act, that eacli to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day 

Art is long, and Trmo is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating ' 
Funeral marches to the grave 

In tho world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 
Be a hero m tho strife ! 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant 1 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act, — act in the living Present ! 

Heart within and God o’erhead 1 

Lives of great men all rommd us 
Wo can mnko our lives subkmo , 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of timo , — 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o’ei life’s solemn mam, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate , 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait 

Voices of the Night 


The Light of Stars 

The night is come, but not too soon , 
And sinking silently, 

A 11 .silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky 

Theta is no light m earth or heaven, 
But the cold light of stars , 

And the first watch of night is given 
Tp the red pjanet Mars 
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Is it the tender star of love 1 
The star of love and dreams ? 

Oh, no ! from that blue tent above, 

A hero’s armour gleams 

And earnest thoughts within me rise. 
When I behold afar, 

Suspended in the evening sines, 

The shield of that red star 

0 star of strength ! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain , 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong ogam 

Within my breast there is no light, 

But the cold light of stars , 

1 give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 

The star of the unconquered will, 

He nses m my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 

And calm, and self-possessed 

And thou too, whosoe’er thou art 
That leadest this bnef psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 

Be resolute and calm 

** 

Oh, fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong 

Voices of the Night. 


ALFEED TENNYSON', D.G.L. 

THE LATB POET LAUBEATE. 

BOHN 1809 , DIED 1891 

The Lord of Burleigh. 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

< If my heart by signs can tell. 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily. 
And I think thou lov’st me well.’ 
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She replies, m accents fainter, 

‘ There is none I love like thee * 

He is bat a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof 
Leads her to the village altar, 

And they leave hei father’s roof 
‘I can make no marriage present 
Little can I give my wife 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life ’ 

They hy parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur m the land 
Prom deep thougnt himself he muses. 

Says to hei that loves lnm well, 

‘ Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell ’ 

So she goes, by him attended, 

Hears him lovingly converse, 

Sees whatever fair and splendid 
Lay betwixt his home and hers , 

All he shows her makes him dearer 
Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days, 
0 hut she will love lnm truly ! 

Ho shall have a cheerful home , 

She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus hei heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armonal bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns , 

Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before 
Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door 
And they speak in gentle murmur. 

When they answer to Ins call, 

While he treads with footstep firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall 
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And, vrliile now she wonders blindly, 
Hor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine * 

Here he lives in state and bounty, 

Loid of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Hot a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 
Her sweet face from brow to chin 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within 
Then hei countenance all over 
Pale again as death did piove 
But he clasp’d her like a lovei, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho’ at tunes her spirit sank 
Shaped her heart with woman's meekness 
To all duties of her rank 
An d a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved hei much. 

But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honour 
TJnto which she was not bora. 

Paint she grew, and ever fainter, 

And she murmured, ‘ Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter 
Which did win my heart from me 1 ’ 

So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fa din g Blowly fiom Ins side 
Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Bord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he look’d at her and said, 

< Bring the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed ’ 
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Then hei people, softly treading, 
Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 
That her spirit might have re3t. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

BOHN 1812 , DIED 1882 

Incident of the Fi onch Camp. 

i 

You know, we French stoimed Ratisbon 
A mile or so away, 

On a httlo mound, Napoleon 
Stood on oui storming-dny , 

With neck out-thrust, yon fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind 

11 

Just as peihaps he mused ‘ My plans 
* That soar, to earth may fall, 

* Let once my army-leader Lannes 
‘ Waver at yonder wall,’ — 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes thcie llew 
A nder, bound on bound 
Full-galloping , noi bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound 

in 

Then off there flung m smiling joy, 

And held himself elect 
By just his horse’s mano, a boy 
You hardly could suspect — 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You lpokecLtwice ere you saw bis bic'ust 
Was all but shot m two 
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IV 

‘Well,’ cncd ho, ‘Empeior, by God’s grace 
‘ We’ve got; you Batisbon 1 
1 The Marshal's’ in the market-place, 

‘ And you’ll he there anon 
1 To sco your flag- bird flap his vans 
‘ "Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him ! ’—The Chiefs eye flashed , Ins plans 
Sonied up again like file 

v 

The Chief’s oye flashed , but piescntly 
Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the xnothei -eagle’s eye 
"When her bruised eaglet breathes 
‘ You’ie wounded ! ’■ — * Nay,’ Ins soldiei’s pnde 
Touched to thaxpnek, ho said 
1 I’m killed, Siro — And his Chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead 


‘ How they brought the Good News fo om Ghent to Aix 

I strano to the sturup, and Jons, and he, 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all thiee, 

* Good speed ! ’ cncd the watch, as the gate bolts undiew, 

* Speed ! ’ echoed the wall to us galloping through , 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight wc galloped abreast 

’Twns moonset at starting , hut w hile we drew near 
Lokeien, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear , 

At Boom, a great yellow stai came out to sec, 

At Du field, ’twas morning as plain as could be , 

And Horn Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So Joi is broke silence with, ‘ Yet there is tune 1 ’ 

At Aerscliot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against lnm the cattle stood, black eveiy one, 

To stare thio’ the mist at us galloping past. 

And I saw my stout galloper Boland at last, 

"With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some hlufi nvei -headland its spray 
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And lus low Lead and ciest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For nfiy voice, and the other pricked out on his track , 
And one eye’s black uttgUigence, — ever that glance 
O’er its white eageabmg his own master, askance ! 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce kps shook upwards in galloping on 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned , and cned Jons, ‘ Stay spur 1 
* Your Boss galloped bravely, the fault’s not m hei, 

‘"We’ll lemember at Ait ’ — for one heal’d the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw hei stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank 

So we were left galloping, Jons and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky , 

The broad Bun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

’Heath our feet broke the bnttle bnght stubble like chaff 
Till over by Dalhem a dome spire sprang white, 

And ‘ Gallop,’ gasped Jons, ‘ for An: is in sight 1 ’ 


‘ How they’ll greet us ! ’ — and all in a moment his roan 
Boiled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone , 

And there was myTtoland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fato, 
"With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the bum, 
And with circles of red for his eye sockets’ nm 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack boots, let go belt and all, 

Stood up in the stirnip, leaned, patted his oar, 

Called my Boland his pet-name, my horse without peer , 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 
good, A 

Till at length into Aix Boland galloped and stood 




And all I remembei is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground , 

And no voice but was praising this Boland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

"Was no more than his due who brought good news frou 
Ghent — Lyrics 
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K. T. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

Principal of Benares College 
A LIVING- ANGLO INDIAN AUTHOR. 


Ayodhya * 

On pleasant Sarju’sf fertile side 
Tlieie lies a nch domain, 

With countless heids of cattle thronged, 
And gay "with golden gram 
There, built by Manu,J Prince of men, 
That saint by all revered, 

Ayodhya, famed through every land, 
Her stately towers uprearea 
Her vast extent, her structures high, 
With every beauty deckt, 

Like India’s city,§ showed the skill 
Of godlike architect 
' Oi, like a bnghfc creation sprung 
Fiom limner’s magic art, 

Sho seemed too beautiful foi stone 1 
v So fair was eveiy part 
Twcl\ o leagues the queenly city lay 
Down the bioad nver’s side, 

And, guarded well with moat and wall, 
The foemnn’s power defied 
Hero ample streets were nobly planned, 
And streams of watei flowed 
To keep tho fragrant blossoms fresh 
That strewed hei loyal load 
Theio many 7 a ptincely palace stood, 

In line, on level ground , 

Hoie temple, and triumphal arc, 

And rampart banner-crowned 
There gilded turrets rose on high 
Above the waving green 
Of mango-groves and bloomy trees, 

An d flowery knots between. 


° r +T^Snnu Karra, anciently called Sarnyu. rises in the Himalayas, and 

after flowing through the province . oi • f ^S^Maau reigned, 

t This Manu was the first prince of the bolnr dynasty 
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On "battlement and gilded spire 

The pennon streamed m state , 

And warders, "with the rfeadv "bow. 

Keep watch at every gate 
She shone a very m in e of gems, 

The throne of Fortune’s Queen 
So many-hued her gay parterres, 

So bright her fountains’ sheen. 

Her pleasure-grounds were filled at eve 
"With many a happy throng, 

An d ever echoed with the sound 
Of merry feast and song 
For meat and dnnk of noblest sort 
In plenty there were stored 
An d all enjoyed their share of wealth, 

Nor heaped the miser’s hoard. 

At mom the blossom-scented air 
The clouds of incense stirred, 

And blended, with the wreath’s perfume, 

The sweet fresh smell of curd 
Streamed through her streets, jn endless line. 

Slow warn and flying car 
Horse, elephant, and merchant tram, 

And envoys from afar 
Her ample arsenals were filled 

"With sword, and club, and mace 
And v ondrous engines, deahng death,* 

"Within her towers had place 
Nor there unknown the peaceful arts 
That youthful souls entrance, 

Of player, minstrel, mime, and bard, 

And girls that weave tbe dance 
here rose to heaven the Veda-chant, 

Here blent the lyre and lute 
There rang the stalwart archer's string, 

Here softly breathed the flute 
The swiftest horses whirled her cars, 

Of noblest form and breed 
"Vanayu’s t mare that mocked the wind, 

And Vahh’sJ fiery steed. 

* Tho sataghn i, \x ctniicidc, or slayer of a hundred, is generally supposed,, 
says Wilson, to he a sort of fire-arms, or the ancient Indian rocket, hat It is 
also described as a stone set round with iron spikes 

t Tho situation of Yanam is not exactly determined it seems to have lain 
to tho north-irest oflndin 
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There elephants, that once had roamed 
On Vindhya’s mountains, vied 
"With monsters from the bosky dells 
That shag Himalaya's side 
The best of Brahmans, gathered there, 

The flame of worship fed , 

And, versed in all the Vedas’ lore, 

Their lives of virtue led 
By penance, chanty, and truth, 

They kept each sense controlled, 

And, giving freely of their store, 

.Rivalled the saints of old 
Her dames v, ere peerless for the charm 
Of figuie, voice, and face 
For lovely modesty and truth, 

And woman's gentle grace 
Their husbands, loyal, wise, and kind, 

Were heroes in the held, 

And, sternly batthng with the foe. 

Could die, but never yield 
The poorest man was nchly blest 

With knowledge, wit, and health , 

Each lived contented with his own, 

Hor envied others’ wealth 
All scorned to he no miser there 
TTis buried silver stored 
The braggart and the boast were shunned, 

The slanderous tongue abhorred 
Each kept his high observances, 

And loved one faithful spouse , 

An d troops of happy children crowned, 

With fruit, their holy vows 

Scenes from the Rdindyana, 


Mothei' and Son 


Rama eoes from the presence of his afflicted father and esfflhog stepmother 
a Sell visit to Kausnlj a, who is full of joyful anticipations on her 


to pay 
son’s ncconnt. 


On to his mother’s splendid bower be went, 
And found the queen on holy ntes intent 
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There oil, and rice, and brimming vases stood, 

"With wreaths of flowers and curds, and cates, and wood. 
She with her thin cheek pale with many a fast, 

And many a flight m painful vigil post, 

In linen robes of purest white arrayed, 

To Lakskmi, Queen of Heaven, hei offerings made 
Soon as she saw the dailing of her soul, 

As a fond mare who springs to meet her foal, 

To greet her son, unseen so long, she flew, 

And round his neck her tendei arms she threw 
‘ May all the glones of thy royal line,’ 

She cned, with kisses on his brow, ‘ be tlnne 
Be wise and mighty like thy sires of old, 

Be good and noble, pious, lofty-souled 
This day thy father’s faithful love is shown 
This day he sets thee on his ancient throne ’ ^ 

Then answeied Bama, ‘Dearest lady, know 
That danger threatens, fraught with mighty woe 
M) father’s choice this day mates Bharat heir , 

And I must hence to Dandak’s wood, and there, 
laving on fruit and honey, hermit’s food. 

Pass twice seven dreary years in solitude ’ ^ 

Swift as a Sal branch, by the woodman lopt f 
In some primeval grove, the lady dropt _J 
And lay upon the ground So falls a mare 
Beneath the load she strives in vain to bear 
.And Bama raised her up, and brusht away 
The dust that on hei arms and shoulders lay 
‘ A grief more sore, she cned, ‘ I ne’er could mourn 
If thou hadst never, 0 my son, been born , 

Yet, well I know, their childless fate, to those 
"Who pme for offspring, is the crown of woes 
I, eldest queen, to those I scorn, must bend, 

And let my nval’s taunt my bosom rend 
"What woman’s lot can be so hard as mine, 

In endless woe and mourning doomed to pme ? 

Have they not scorned me when my son was near 1 
And death will follow when thou art not here 
’Twns ne’er my lot my husband’s love to gam, 

And now I’m mockt by proud Kaikeyi’s tram , 

And those who served me once, a faithless band, 

How far aloof in gloomy silence stand 
How shall I brook hei scolding tongue to hear, 

And, better far than she, her anger fear 1 
- cos 
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Sinco tlion wnst Ixnm ('tis Ec\enleen years ago), 
l’\o lookt to tlioo one day to end my woo 
Now wliat H>mmns but slmine and gnef, a share 
Of t rotibI<? heavier than my soul can bear 1 
How will my gloom) days go dnildy by 
"Without thy moon-blight face to cheer mine eye? 
Alas I my cares thy tender unre to train, 

And nil my \ on s and fasts and pm\ ere were vara. 
Hnrd is my heart, or surely it had hurst 
When the wild rush of soirow reacht it first, 

As in the ruins no mci bank can hold 

Tho headlong torrent from the mountains rolled 

Ah nol nn death is not allowed by fate, 

Nor opes for me tho Gloomy lung his gate 
He will not take me to his homo an ay, 

A lion pitying lus neaping piev 
Heath mil not listen to a n retch’s cry, 

Nor take his soul ere fate would lane lum die, 

Or I, liorcnvfol of my c on, lmd fled 
To Yuma’s home, and l>cen among tho dead 
Why should I In o n llhout thee 1 I mil go 
After thee, Kama, though my steps be slow, 

As a poor con , in her great love, will run 
Watching tho nnndenngs of her little one ’ 

While rad Kausal) a nept and groined and sighed, 
r ]hns, moi cd with righteous nngor, Lakshmnn cned 
1 0 venerable queen, I like it not 
That Kama, victim of a noman’s plot, 

Should tl\ nn exile to tho woods, and leave 
Tho land to languish and bis fnernls to grieve 
Tho lang, luxurious, doting, old, and weak. 

Will hear her voico and, as she orders, speak 
But why should Kama, pure of sin and stain, 

Fleo from his kingdom to a life of pain 1 
What man could over, deaf to duty’s call, 

Forsake his God-liko son beloved of all ? 

What son, that father’s senseless mil, obey, 

In second childhood ’ncath a woman’s swav 1 
Come, Kama, come, and, era this plot be known, 
Accept my succour and secure the tlirono 
Before thv face what foe will dare to stand 
When thou art guarded by my good right hand 1 
Nay. liko tho grisly Monarch of the Head, 

Thrao eye alone mil stnko the bold with dread 
Or, if thon wilt, mine arrows and my bow 
Shall lay all dwellers m Ayodhyd low . 
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So shall the foemen find mine arm is“ strong , 

The patient ever are the prey of wrongs ^ 

Nay, were it not that Queen Kaikeyi’s 

TTiir swayed our lather and destroyed his hearty 

My voice should now his ruthless hate arraign, 

And cry, The monarch shall be slam, be slam 
-Queen, by this bow and by my faith I swear, 

To thy dear Rama such the love I bear, 

Come life, come death, our path shall be the same. 

To the wild forest or the deadly flame 
Come, try my love, and let me prove my might 
Before thy presence and m Rama’s sight 
Before my power thy woe shall flee away, 

As the night flees before the morning ray ’ 

‘ 0 Rama, hear him,’ thus, with streaming eyes, 
Cried sad Kausalya, ‘ for his words are wise 
Wilt thou, obedient to my rival’s will, 

Please her who hates thee, and thy mother kill 1 
If love and honour to thy sire be due, 

Hast thou no honour for thy mother too 1 
My life were woe without thee, but how sweet. 

With thee, dear son, though grass were all my meat 1 
But if no prayers thy firm resolve can bend, 

I fly to death, my hopeless woe to end , 

And thou, thy mother’s murderer, wilt bear 
The punishment of Hell and torment there ' 

‘ Forgive me, mother,’ thus the hero spake, 

‘ I have no power my sire’s command to break 
See, at thy honoured feet I bend me low 
Once more forgive me, for I needs must go 
Not I the first this path of duty tread, 

Of yore ’twas trodden by the mighty dead. 

Now let me hear, dear queen, thy kind farewell. 

But if I go in distant wilds to dwell, 

’Tis not for ever, mother, that I leave 
My home and thee Again thou shalt receive 
Thy son with rapture, all his exile o’er , 

Then be thou comforted and grieve no more ’ 

‘ If thou wilt listen to no prayers of mine, 

Go forth,’ she cried, ‘thou best of Raghu’s line 1 
Go forth, my darling, and return with speed, 

And tread Hie path where noble spirits lead. 

May Virtue ever on thy steps attend, 

And thee,, her lover, from all woe defend 
May all the gods to whom thy vows are paid, 

And all the mighty saints afford their aid. 
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The/heavenly arms, that Yiswamifcra s gave, 
ythy precious life m hours of danger save ! 

,Thy filial love and meek obedience arm 
“Thy soul, my Kama, like a mystic charm ! 

May every shrrne where sacred grass is spread, 

Andre very altar where the flame is fed, 

Lake and wild mountain, bush and towenng tree, 

Give ready succour, 0 my son, to thee 
May Vishnu, Brahma, and the Sun befriend, 

And all the powers their high protection lend 
The years, the seasons, months, and nights and days, 
And hours, watch over thee m all thy ways 1 
Eternal Scripture and the Law revealed 
To ancient sages be thy trusty shield ! 

The War-god aid thee, and the Moon on high, 

And wise Brihaspati be ever nigh 

Thy help he Narad f and the sainted Seven, 

An d the great limitary lords of heaven ! J 
Yea, these shall guard thee, when their praise I sing. 
The hills, the waters, and the waters’ fang 
The sky and ether, earth and wandering an, 

Protect thee ever with their fostering care 1 
Each lunar mansion he for thee benign 
With happier light for thee the planets shine ! 

Thou shalt not fear, by guardian angels screened, 

The savage giant or night-roving fiend 
Before thy steps let cruel tigers flee, 

Let bears and lions never injure thee, 

And mighty elephants that wander wild 
Forbear to touch thy life, my noble child 
May all thy ways be happy 1 may success 
With golden fruit thy hope and labour bless ! 

Loved by all gods around, above, below, ( 

Go forth, my son, my pride and glory, go 
Then, on his knees before her, Bama fell, 

Brest her dear feet and said his last farewell , 

And, radiant with the light her blessings lent, 

To Sita's home his anxious steps he bent 

Scenes from the Itdmdyana. 


* A saint, the friend and preceptor of Rama 

l gSKSf of fl» *»r »d »•«»«*.„ p— " ““ 

compass. 
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The Triumph of Love. 

But Rama’s hardest tnal ret remains, the parting from Sita, his lovely and 
beloved wife. He briefly tells her of his altered lot, and bids her in his absence 
carefully discharge her duties to the gods, his father, the three queens, the new 
long Bharat, and hi3 brothers Sho tells him that man and wife are not thus 
to be parted, and declares that whithersoever he goes sho will go also In vain 
he sets before her the dangers and miseries that wait on banishment. Truth 
smiles at fear , and Love sees a paradise in the wild with him Rama yields 
to the passionate prayers of his devoted wife, and allows her to accompany him 
io the forest. 

As through his stately hills the horo past, 

TTik eye was drooping and his brow o’ercast 
An d Sita rose and trembled, quick to trace 
The thought and sorrow on Ins darkened face , 

Foi Jus strong bosom could no longer bear 
The load of anguish that was heavy there 
Soon as she mnrkt the clammy drops that hung 
On his pale cheek, she cned, with faltering tongue • 

‘ What ails thee, 0 my lord 1 This happy day 
Should see thee joyful all but thou are gay 
Why does no royal canopy, like foam 
For its white beauty, shade thee to thy home 1 
Where are the tuneful bards thy deeds to sing ? 

Where are the fans that ware before the kin g 1 
Why doth the city send no merry throng 
To bring thee home with melody and song ? 

Why doth no gilded car thy triumph lead, 

With four brave horses of the swiftest breed 1 
No favoured elephant precede the crowd, 

Like a black mountain or a thunder-cloud 1 
No herald march in front of thee to hold 
The precious burthen of thy throne of gold ? 

If thou be king, ordained this day, then why 
This sorry plight, pale cheek, and gloomy eye ? ’ 

Thus Sita questioned m her wild suspense 
And Kama said * My father sends me hence 
An exile to the forest hear me tell 
The story, Sita, as it all befell 
Of old, to Queen Kaikeyi, bound by oath, 

Two boons he granted now she claims them both. 

All was prepared for me my father now 
Is forced by Dufy’s mightier law to bow , 
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3d Bharat sits upon the throne, and I 
Fpr twice seven years to distant forests fly. 

Inly to see thee ere we part I came* 

^nd now, dear Sita, never praise my name 
[n Bharat’s presence ! others’ praise to hear 
[s never welcome to a monarch’s ear 
To him my father gives divided sway, 

Do thou with willing love his rule obey 
With tender care the long’s desire prevent, 

Be ever gentle, humble, and content 
I go he firm and strong, my noble spouse, 

Keep well thy fasts and guard thy holy vows 
Bise from thy bed when day begins to bieak, 

And to the gods thy constant offerings make 
Then let the king thy duteous thoughts engage, 
And cheer Kausalya worn with woe and age 
Then to the consort-queens thy love be shown , 
They are my mothers even as mine own. 

And O, forget not, Kama’s brothers’ claim, 

Loved like his life, the love of Kama’s dame 
And never vex King Bharat’s soul, for he 
Is lord of all the land, our house, and thee 
Then here, obedient to his will, remain 
Honour thy king and all thy vows maintain ’ 
‘Beseems,’ she cned, ‘this speech thy royal race 
To thee a blot, to me a foul disgrace 1 
Master of weapons, lord of deadly strife, 

Hear thou the duty of a warnoi’s wife 
Know that the father, mother, biothei, son, 
Obtain the lot their former deeds have won 
The wife alone hei husband’s fate must share, 
And m thy trouble I my part will bear 
Bor not on father, mother, son, or friend, 

But on her husband, must the wife depend 
And, if thou seek the wood, thy wife has sworn 
To smooth thy path, nor let thy feet be torn. 

Ho guile is in me from thy bosom throw 
The dregs of doubt, and give me leave to go 
I spurn the terrace and the pleasant seat 
Mine be the joy to guard thy cherisht feet 
Obedient ever to my parents sway, 

I will not hearken if they bid me stay. 

I will go forth, the lonely wood to roam, 

The lion's dwelling and the tiger’s home, 
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Happy and heedless, from all terror free, 

Careless of empire, caring hut for thee 
With thee, delighted, will I wander wheio 
Blooms, dropping honey, scent the woodland air. 
Obeying thee, and keeping still my vow, 

I will not tremble by thy side , for thou 
Wouldst keep a stranger safe, and, sure, thine arm 
Will guard thy Sita from all feai of harm 
I will not be a charge to thee sweet fruits 
The trees will yield me, and the earth hei mots 
I will go first and, treading down the grass, 

Make the way pleasant for my love to pass , 

On the soft turf discloso my gathered store, 

And sit and banquet when thy meal is o’er 
O, how I long, dear lord, to gaze my fill, 

Guarded by thee, on lake, and wood, and bill , 

See the red khes in their native springs, 

And gay flamingoes with their rosy wings I 
And o’er my limbs those pleasant waters poured 
Shall banish languor, 0 my large eyed lord 
A thousand years would seem a single day 
If spent with thee, but, were my love away, 
Heaven would not charm mo 0, be sure of tins. 
Without my love there is no heaven, no bliss ’ 

Lost in deep thought awhile the hero stood, 

And feared to lead her to the lonely wood 
With soothing words he strove her tears to dry, 
And gently answered with a moistened eye 
1 0 virtuous daughter of a noble hue, 

To hear my words thy tender heart incline 
Here, duteous ever, still in peace remain 
Life in the woods is nought but grief and pain. 
There roars the lion in his rocky cave, 

Loud as the torrents down the hill that rave. 
There savage beasts in bomd ambush he, 

And rend the heedless wretch who passes by 
Bloods, where the crocodile delights to play, 

And furious elephants, the eye dismay 
Then on the gale the wolf's long howl is borne 
Through a wild wilderness of sand and thorn 
On the cold ground or on a scanty heap 
Of gathered leaves the homeless wretch must sleep, 
And stay his hunger with what fruit the blast 
Hurls from the branches for his sad repast. 

A coat of bark or skin his only wear, 

Bough and untnmmed must be his matted hair 
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A w on a snako the heedless foot will fall, 

Now m thy path a deadly scorpion crawl, 

/Lnd slimy reptiles creeping from the lake, 

'And clouds of gnats, thy troubled slumber break. 
Enough, dear love, the wood is full of fear 
Remain, my Sita, and be happy here ’ 

Then Sita spoke once more with weeping eyes. 
Her voice halt mastered by her sobs and sighs 
‘ The woe, the terror, all the toil and pam, 

Joined with thy love, to me are joy and gain 
Lion and tiger, elephant and boat, 

And all the monsters thou hast counted o’er, 

Soon as my Rama’s glonous form they see, 

In trembling fear will turn away and flee 
Not Indra’s self, the luler of the sky, 

Would dare to bairn me when my lord is nigh 
Long years ago I heard a sage foretell 
That in the woods should be my fate to dwell 
The tamo is come now make that promise true, 
And when tbou goest take thy Sita too 
0, let mo go , whate’er I may endure, 

Following thee, will make my soul more pure, 

So joy shall crown me in the after life, 

For thou art God unto thy loving wife 
Hear the high truth which saintly priests declare, 
Tho after lifo rejoins the wedded pair 
But if thou wilt to no entreaties bend, 

Poison or flood or flame my life shall end 
Fear not for me when by thy side I go 


My happy feet will never weary grow 
Though wild and rough the thorny ways I tread, 
They shall feel softer than a silken bed. 

When the wild wind with dust my raiment dims, 
I’ll call it perfume to refresh my limbs. 

And when with thee in grassy glades I he, 
Watching the landscape with delighted eye, 

Till, by thy side, I gently sink to rest, 

What thing on earth shall he so richly blest I 
The fruit thy dear hand gives me there to eat, 
Little or much, shall be, like amnt, sweet 
Ne’er will I murmur at my lot, or grieve 
For mother, father, or the home I leave 
My food shall be wild fruit, the flower, the weed, 
I will not vex thee by a word or deed. 
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With thee is heaven, where’er thou art not, hell 

0 lead me hence, that I in heaven may dwell ’ 

Then with a hitter cry her arms she flung 
Round Rama’s neck, and there in anguish clung , 

While from her eyes pure floods, ns from a pair 
Of lotuses, poured down at every prayer 

He gently held her, raised her drooping head, 

And stayed the sweet soul that had well-nigh fled 
‘ Hot heaven shall bribe me from my wife to port 

1 knew not, love, the strength of thy fond heart , 

And hence in doubt thy prayer I first denied, 

Though nought can harm thee by thy Rama’s side 
Yea, thou wast formed by heaven to share my fate. 

To soothe my sorrows and divide their weight 

As powerless I to leave my love behind, 

As a high saint his pity for mankind 
And now my duty leads me far away 
My sire commands it, and I must obey 
Wknte’er the order that my parents give, 

I yield obedience, or must cease to hve 
Ho, Sita, not the sacrificial blaze, 

True heart, or liberal hand, or lip of praise, 

Will with such lasting joy the spirit fill. 

As glad obedience to a father’s will 
Come to the wood and aid my duties there, 

But first at home thy helping hand prepare 
Arise, dear wife, nor let thy steps be slow, 

Scatter our treasures quickly ere we go 
Bnng forth thy com and oil the poor to feast, 

Give gold and jewels to each white-robed priest , 

Gems and rich raiment, all thou hast beside, 

Among thy maidens and the men divide ’ 

Then Lakshman’s eyes with generous tears o’erflowed 
As his breast labomed with its grievous load 
He with fond touch his brother’s feet carest, 

A n d thus the hero and his wife addrest 
1 Is such the purpose of thy changeless mind ? 

I with my trusty bow will walk behind 
Thy distant way through forest wilds will lead, 

Where many a bird and gallant stag may bleed 
I would not leave thee to arise a god, 

Though heaven and earth and hell obeyed my nod ’ 

* Dear as my life, my good and faithful friend, 

Mine own dear brother,’ Rama cned, ‘ attend. 

Then were Sumitra of her hope bereft, 

And sad Kausalya with no guardian left 
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lie who rains gifts, as Indra rams above, 
a poor captive in the snares of love , 

1 And’she, proud captor, now a queen indeed, 

'\\yU lock but little of her rival's need 

.•Tflujio be the sacred duty to protect 

Jyai honoured mothers from the queen’s neglect ’ 

‘0 Rama, feai not ’ Laksbmnn thus replied 
‘ In Bhniut’s love and Bharat’s care confide 
If tlnough Ins crime the kingdom suffer ill, 

My \ engeful hand the traitor’s blood shall spill 
Yea, though auxihar woilds were ranged in aid, 
They should not saio lnm bo not thou afraid 
For Queen ICausalja, from her ample stores, 

Can raise a host hto me to guard her doors 
Her thousand hamlets, neh with golden gram, 

Will keep hor nobly and a regal tram 
Turn mo not back allow the earnest claim 
Which all will own, and hardly thou canst blame 
I shall rejoice, and thou wilt fiun confess 
Thy brother's presence makes thy labour less 
For m my hand I’ll bear my shafts and bow, 

A spade and bnskot o’er my shoulder throw 
I’ll go before thee, and with watchful care 
The way for Sita and for thee prepare 
I’ll fetch theo roots and berries, npe and sweet, 

An d the best fruits the gentle hermits eat 
Thou shalt with Sita on the slopes recline, 

And all the labour shall be only mme ’ 

And Rama ansn ered, joying at his speech 
• Then seek thy friends and bid farewell to each , 

And those two bows of barrenly fabric bring 
Which ocean’s lord erst gave Yidelia’s long , 

Thoso death-fraught quivers, coats of steel-proof mtul, 
An d swords whose flashes make the sunbeams pale 

Scenes from the Edmdycina , 
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